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original Deſign, if I had not readily 
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To the Reverend the, 


EL © NL VL 


OF THE 


Archdeaconry of Northumberland, 


A8 theſe Diſcourſes were com- 
poſed intirely for your Uſe, 
MY BRETHREN, and were 
addreſſed in their delivery to you lone, 
I ſhould have ſeemed to obſtruct their 


complied with your Deſire of making 
them public : And I ſhould have ap- 
peared equally unmindful of the 
Right and Title you have in them, 


if I had not inſcribed them to you at 


their Publication, and begged your 
Acceptance of them in this Form of 
your own chuſling. +» _ - 
Ec. A 2 IT 
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poſſibly: 
them. 


k * 


that may accrue from my preſenting 
them to you collected thus into one 


4» $ 4 
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Ir muſt indeed be confeſſed, that 
what is ſpoken in our Courts of Or- 
dinary Viſitation is uſually done with 
no {mall diſadvantage to the Hearers, 
whoſe attention is too often interrupt- 
ed, or at leaſt rendered very incom- 


modious, by circumſtances unavoida- 


ble on thoſe occaſions. And there- 
fore à private and unmoleſted peruſal 
of theſe Charges, which theſe ſheets 
will afford yo, may enable you to 
adge better of them than you could 
do at the time of hearing 
And if, upon a cool and de- 
Uberate r of them, you 
fhall not withdraw the A pprobation 
which you. have ſignified by your late 
kind Requeſt, you il . £ uy this far- 
ther tender of my Reſpects to * 
grtatly en to myſelf. 


P ar are other Advantages alſo. 


: A 


BW 
Syſtem, or Body, The chief of which, 
as I eſteem it, is, that, by this means, 
many of you, who had no concern in 
the Miniſtry, at leaſt not here, and 
conſequently no Call to my Viſitatious 
when 11 firſt entered upon theſe Sub- 
jects, or who were occaſionally abſent 
while 1 was proſecuting them, will 
have the opportunity of ſeeing the 
_ whole Plan executed, and the ſeveral 
parts of it, which were before de- 
tached, and exhibited at great diſtan- 


ces from each other, now brought 


together into one point of View: 


More than twenty years are elapſed; 
ſince: I undertook the handling 
theſe matters at thoſe ſtated Seaſans : 
A Period of Time within which a 


great alteration has been made, by 


the courſe of Nature, both in the 
beneficed and aſſiſting Clergy: 80 that 
few of thoſe, who have heard he 
Gharges that make the latter part of 


' this 


\ 


of 


* 


r 
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Diſcourſes themſelves ; 


(vi 7 


this Collection, were preſent at my 


2 of the former. 


I nave likewiſe taken the benefit 
of the preſs, in ſubjoining, by way of 
Annotation, what could not be con- 
veniently inſerted in the Body of the 
vis. ſeveral 
little particulars, ſubſervient to their 
Explication 'and Illuſtration, ſuch as, 
----= References to the Authors 1 had 
cited, or from whom I had borrow- 
ed Materials ;- ----- Many occaſional 
Remarks, and ſome few Diſcuſhons 
of Points, W hich, though leſs fignifi- 
cant, are yet relative to the main 
Subject. And, as the Hiſtory of a 
Rubric or Canon, traced down from 
the earlieſt known appointment of 
it in this Realm to its preſent appro- 
ved Eſtabliſhment, is the ſureſt way 
of coming at its true intention and 
uſe, | have therefore more particular- 


ly endeavoured to ſupply in the Mores 


whatever 


Fi 9 


whatever was wanting of this kind in 


the Charges themſelves: And, as 
they will by this means become more 
uſeful and inſtructive to the younger 
Clergy, ſo I am willing to perſuade 
myſelf, that they will not for this 
reaſon be leſs acceptable to the elder, 

who are better verſed in the Eccle-. © 


 fraſtical Hiſtory of our Church. 


I po not know how far my expe- 
rience, as @ Parocbial Miniſter, may 
be preſumed to give any weight to 
the advices I have offered you under 

another Character, which I have had 
the undeſerved honour to bear for 
the ſpace of thirty years among you : 
Yet, as I have been all that while, and 
a ſtill longer time, a Fellow-Paſtor 
with you and your Predeceſſors in this 
Archdeaconry, and have given no 
Mlight attention to that more impor- 
tant, though leſs diſtinguiſhed, em- 
ployment in the Church, I flatter 

my ſelf, 


| | vii | 
myſelf, that I Have had experience 
fufficient to Juſtify. the .uſe I have 
made of it in theſe compoſitions. 
And I can truly plead, in behalf of 
my Charges to you, that they are not 
merely the dictates of Office, but con- 
Giſt, in good meaſure, of ſentiments 
formed upon obſervation, and con- 


| firmed by practice in the Miniſtry. 


Sou of you may remember, and 
can witneſs, that I did not venture to 
paſs my judgement on theſe ſubjects, 
or to uſe the privilege of my ſtation 
in diſcuſſing them in public, till I 
had been exerciſing myſelt above ten 
years in an extenſive cure; and con- 
ſequently could be no ſtranger to the 
_ executive part of thoſe Ecclefaſtical 
Lows which I undertovk to explain 
and enforce. And now I may venture 
farther to aſſure you, that 1 have en- 
joined you nothing but what I firſt 

had #:ade @ rule of to myſelf; that 

| I have 


©, 
I have propoſed nothing, to any of 
Jou, as expedient to be obſerved in 
your leveral cures, but what I have 
experimentally found to be both prac- 
ticable and convenient, at leaſt in 
Country Pariſhes, ſuch as I ſerve my- 
ſelf, and ſuch as moſt of ou are pla- 
ced in; and laſtly, that, in whatever 
inſtances I have taken the liberty, in 
my own practice, to depart from zhe 
Letter of the Laws, in all ſuch in- 
ſtances 1 have likewiſe left you free to 
act according to your own- r diſeretion 
and prudence. 


Wzrs I deſtitute of this Apology 
for what I have given you in Charge, 
it would ſcarce be reaſonable to ex- 
pect you would pay regard to what 
I have ſaid. But, even when I have 
pleaded this in my defence, it muſt 
be left altogether to your judgement, 
whether 1 is a circumſtance that 
can otherwiſe befriend 7255 2 Diſcourſes, 

B __ han 


| 
| 
| 


by which it is to be regulated. 


E 


than as it gives them a decency and 
propriety, without which they muſt 
have wanted the principal thing ne- 
ceſſary to recommend them. 


A Nor1on too commonly prevails 
of inſuperable Difhculries attending a 
ſtrict Conformity to the Ecclefraſtical 
Laws in our preſent circumſtances ; 
wherefore I have endeavoured, in e- 
very inſtance of our Obligations, ei- 


ther from Rubric or Canons, to obvi- 


ate this objection, and reconcile Law 
with Practice, by ſhewing how our 


Conduct may be adjuſted to our Rule, 


and rendered ee and irreproacha- 
ble in itſelf, as well as conſiſtent 
with, and agreeable to, thoſe Laws 


Tcannor tell, indeed, how ſome 
things that I have oblerved, about 


Conformity to Rubric, may appear to 


our Brethren in ſome other parts of 


this 


„ 
this Realm, and chiefly in thoſe great 
and populous Towns, where Cuſtoms 
repugnant to the Ecclefraſtical Laws, 
and in manifeſt violation of them, 
have unhappily prevailed ; and parti- 
cularly in the articles of Marriages, 
Baptiſms, Churchings, &c. All I 
can ſay is, that I did not mean here- 
in to paſs cenſures on other Clerg y- 
men, who are differently circumſtan- 
ced from what we are here. I am 
not indeed ſo good a judge of their 
ſituations and opportunities as I am 
of yours; nay, I am ſenſible that ſome 
things, practicable with us, can ſcarce 
be ſaid to be fo, as matters now ſtand, 
in ſome other places, particularly In 
the Capital of this Kingdom; where 
the difficulties that the Paractia Cler - 
_ gy muſt neceſſarily meet with, in their 
attempts to govern their Miniſtra- 
tion by the preſcribed Rules of the 
Ge after Cuſtom and Faſhion have 
eltabliſhed a practice contrary to thole 
B 2 Rules, 


£4 
Rules, are juſtly to be complained of, 
| and greatly to be lamented, by them. 


Bur, the caſe is otherwiſe within 
ii this juriſdiction, where, although 
ſome irregularities have been occa- 
fionally committed, yet they have al- 
ways been condemned as innovations 
upon Church-Diſcipline, and unwar- 
rantable; and they have never grown 
into an avowed or cuſtomary practice. 
And therefore what I have urged a- 
gainſt ſuch miſbehaviours, on purpoſe. 
to prevent their coming by degrees into 
more frequent uſage, and, I conceive, 
Juſtly urged with reſpect to you, ſhould 
not be rigidly interpreted to the blame 
or offence of our Brethren in other 
Juriſdictions, with whoſe Miniſterial 
Acts 1 am not concerned, and whoſe 
peculiar diſtreſſes, from the predomi- 
nancy of Cuſtom over Church- Authori- 

7y in the places where they ſerve, fell 


not within the verge and compaſs of 


oy 


F 28 1 
my enquiries. So that the determi- 
nation of all ſuch extraordinary Gaſes, 


as ariſe from the cal impediments a- 
gobe- mentioned, are left by me (as it is 


thoſe Clerg ymen who by experience 


beſt, and to the Wiſdom of their Ec- 
clefraftical Superiors, who aline, as I 


them efe&ually under ſuch cireum- 
Rances, and who alone muſt judge 
at what time, and in ubat manner, it 


relief of their Inferior ET y in this 
Ne ee {ru ation. | 


Bo T, there: a are other things 
Di ſcourſer, eſpecially 
laſt, which are a kind of Commentary 
uf thoſe Canons which relate to 


our Order, under the Title of My- 


nifters and their Functions, that may 
chance to meet with a better recep- 
tion 


fit they ſhould) to the Judgement of 
underſtand the ſtate of theſe caſes 


apprehend, have the power. to relieve 


will be ui prudent to attempt the 


in 1% 
in = twelve 


* 
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tion from our Brethren in other Dio- 
ceſes; as well becauſe this is the firſt 
attempt of that ſort, ſo far as I know, 
that has been hitherto made, as be- 
cauſe it has been my principal aim 
and endeavour, throughout, to give 
reaſonable ſolutions to ſuch queitions 
as any Clerg yman, who is unpractiſed 
in Canon-Law, and a ſtranger to 
theſe ſtudies, would be apt to aſk up- 
on reading our Canons, reſpecting his 
Adminiſtrations, Subſcriptions, and Con- 
verſation. And, where I have not re- 
ſolved any fuck queſtion directly, I 
have at leaſt brought together the 
proper materials for its reſolution ;, 
having laid down ſuch genera! Rules, 
for interpreting the Conſtitutions where- 
in we are concerned, as will, by a 
proper application of them, ike the 
determination of particular Caſes * 


ty clear and obvious. 


I 880ULÞ be EY if what J have 
| done this way might prove a means 


of 


„ 


of exciting more able perſons to the 
ſame uſeful undertaking ; being per- 
ſuaded that, if theſe ſubjects were pro- 
ſecuted by more ſkilful hands, the 
Obligations of the Parochial Clergy to 
conform to the Ecclefiaſtical Laws 
might be exhibited with greater accu- 
racy, as well as enforced by better 
authority. 


In the mean time, it is enough for 
me, that I have been ſo happy as to 
obtain your teſtimony, that what I 
have prepared on theſe ſubjects for 
your conſideration has been done to 
your ſatisfaction. And, whatever Judge- 
ment ſhall be paſſed on theſe Diſ- 
courſes in other Dioceſes, yet I am 
willing to hope for good effects from 
them within this juriſdiction to which 
we belong. And, give me leave to 
aſſure you, on this occaſion, that 
your good ſucceſs and credit » 
tne 


1 

the Miniſtry have long been, and 
always will be, among che warmeſt 
wilhes of 


Your affectionate Brother 


and faithful Servant, 


THOMAS SHARP. 


Durnan, 
March 13. 3753s 


HE firſt Diſcourſe in this Col- 
1 ledion was delivered at the 
Viſitation held, in the year 1731, at 
BELFORD, ROTHBURY, 
and CORBRIDGE, in the 
County of Northumberland, and at 
ORE HERS upon Bra. 


Tus reſt were delivered in the 
ſeveral years following, according to 


the Dates prefixed to each Diſcourſe, 


WICK and MORPETH in 
Mortbumberland, and NE WCA S- 


TL E * Tyne. 
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DISCOUVRER 1k 


RUBRICS and CANONS 


VISITATION-CHARGE, Amo 1731. 


D — Degrees of Obligation to the Eccle- 


ſiaſtical Laws. 


* Brethren, * 


OT having at this time any thing 
in particular to charge you with, 
i I ſhall aſſume a general Topic 


which, without any farther pre- 


amble, ſhall ſpeak its own Propriety and 


ſuitableneſs to the occaſion: : 


AND: that is, to enquire into the meaſures 


of qbedience, due from us, of the Parochial 
Clergy of this Eſtabliſhed Church, to thoſe 


eceleſiaſtieal Laws, Conſtitutions, and Rules, 
which relate to ourſelves and the duties 


of our Function : And how far we may, 


with a good conſcience, and without deſer- 


ving to be charged with the breach or vio- 


lation 


—  ——__ 


2 The RuBrics and CAnoNns of the 


lation of them, depart from the literal mean- 
ing or prectſe obſervation of them, and 
how far we may not. 
IT appears, upon the very putting or ſtating 
this Queſtion, that it is not to be underſtood 
of any Duties to which we are antecedently 
bound by the laws of the Goſpel, either as 
Men or as Clergymen ; but only of ſuch 


"Ordinances as are merely Eccleſiaſtical, and 


in their own nature indifferent, being no 
more than rules of Diſcipline, Order, and 
Decency, to the obſervance of which we 
are bound only by the local conſtitutions of 


our National Eſtabliſhed Church. 


Now ſome are of opinion, that, if we do 
but anſwer the general intention of our Go- 
vernors in making thoſe Statutes, and Ca- 
nons, and Conſtitutions, of which collect- 
rely our Eceleſiaſtical Law conſiſts, though 
we do not keep ſtrictly to the letter of them, 
we do what 1s ſufficient to anſwer our 
obligations. And, though what we do may 
be called, with regard to the rules them. © 
ſelves, irregular; that is to ſay, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, unftatutable, or unrubrical, or 
#Yncanonical ; according as it . reſpects the 
different kinds of Laws that are in force; 
and as ſuch will properly be a Default cog- 
nizable either in the Spiritual or Temporal ' 


Courts; yet, ſay they, wherever cuſtom 
hath given a kind of Sanction to theſe irre- 
gularities, and the Executive Powers have 


uſually 


Cnuxch of ENGLAND confidered. 3 
uſually neglected to enforce the literal and 
punctual obſervance of the laws, there we are 
diſpenſed with, and are left at liberty to act 
according to our Judgement : That, as there 
is no peril, ſo neither is there any harm, in 
uſing our own diſcretion in all ſuch caſes, _ 
Bor others there are, on the contrary, 
who think this ſort of reaſoning not juſt : 
But tell us, that, wherever our rule is clear 


and expreſs, . though we may not ſee the 


expediency of it, yet we are bound to fol- 
low it ſtrictly, provided jit be a practicable 
thing: Nor are we allowed to deviate from 
it, in any wiſe, on account of pur own Opi- 
nion of the deſign of our Governors in en- 
Joining it; :of which deſign we are not to 
make ourſelves the Judges, farther than as 
it appears from. their own; words, which 
we are to interpret by the common rules of 
conſtruction. That, wherever the direction 
is nqt ſufficiently plain and explicit, there 
we muſt be guided by our Local Ordinary, 
whoſe determination muſt be our Rule. 
That, as all theſe Laws, however pertaining 
to things indifferent, were deſigned, on the 
one hand, to ſhut out ſuperſtition, and pre- 
vent all gradual advances to a Religion of 
Ordinances ; and, on the other hand, to pre- 
| ſerve not only a public face and appearance 

of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, but a Decency and 
Decorum, in it; neither of which ends can 

be duly anſwered without Uniformity, that 


18, 


1 
* 
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1 

3 unleſs we de all agree in the fame ob- 
fervances ; ſo conſehuently, ſay they, all 
Innovations, all Alterations, either way; 


preſent Church-Eſtabliſhment; ; atleaſt till 
ſach alterations ſhall be made oy” propet 
and ſufficient” Authority. 

HRA Jies the force of what ! is to be 
ſaid” on either ſide of the Queſtion. And 
we cannot but confeſs, that both theſe ways 
of arguiig may be in their turns admiffible; 
that is, Mogg they cannot both be right- 
L urged fer one and the ſame thing, 


yet 
they may both take place in the variety and 


different eireumſtanees of thoſe rules that 


— * us by Authority: Although. 
to aſcertain te 
af. red! 


— it may not be eaſy 
bounds for each of theſe ways 
ms; and to aſſign the point-where oe 
thei will end, and the other begin. 2 
*r! is true, it were eaſy to Alltinguiſn be- 
ruten uch Laws as are of greater f lefs 
moment or expediency to be obſerved by us; 1 
or between ſuch as are bound upon us by 
greater or leſs ſanctions or penalties: Or be. 
tween ſuch as have ſeemingly more or lely 
validity and force by their or not be 
ing repeated and promulged in different forms 
But ſtill none of theſe diſtinctions Will reach 
jon preſent Queſtion. For, whatever is Law, 
to ſpeak properly, and according. to the Ju- 
ratreal Maxim, doth not ot. ſuſcrpere magis & mi. 
nus. 


in the ſame rule, muſt be prejudicial to our 


- 
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nus. Upon which reaſoning, lawful Canons 
and Conſtitutions have been adjudged to be 
as much Law, and as good Law, as Statutes. 
And therefore the reſolution of our preſent 
enquiry muſt be put upon ſome other footing. 
| Now I ſhall be free to tell you my own 
thoughts of the matter; though, at the ſame 
time, I do not propoſe them as certain rules 
for any of you. Surely it concerns eve 
Clergyman to be his own Judge and Caſuiſt 
in theſe points. Every man will have his 
own ſentiments concerning his own perſonal 
obligations. However, 1t may help your pri- 
vate way of thinking on this ſubject if I offer 
to you the reſult of my own reflections up- 
on it. 

In the firſt place, then, I apprehend we 
ought to make a difference (and it is a ma- 
terial one in our preſent caſe) between thoſe 
Laws and Rules, to the obſervance of which 
we have bound ourſelves by public declara- 
tions and expreſs promiſes, and thoſe which 
are bound upon us by authority only, without 


our formal conſent or voluntary ſtipulation 


to obſerve them. For, in this latter caſe, 
where our obligations ariſe merely from the 
authority that preſcribes, ſome things may 
be juſtly and reaſonably pleaded for a Diſpen- 
ſation for Non-obſervance, which yet cannot 


on any pretence be alleged in the former 


caſe, where we have, by one or more volun- 
tary acts, made ourſelves parties, and have, 
Ns D with 
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with great ſolemnity, tied ourſelves up to the 
performance of any Rite or Ceremony : Pro- 
vided ſuch Law or Cuſtom be not againſt the 


Laws of God; which we are ſuppoſed to be 
clearly ſatisfied in, before we enter into ſuch 


engagements. 

Hence, then, we learn upon how dif- 
ferent a footing our Rubric, to which we 
have thus bound ourſelves by expreſs conſent 
and promiſe, is from all other Ecclefiaſtical 
Laws, where our perſonal engagement is 
out of the queſtion. For, without conſidering 
the Rubric as Statute, and as ſuch only up- 
on the level with ſeveral other ſubſequent 
acts of Parliament relating to our occaſional 
Miniſtrations, we are under this peculiar 
circumſtance of obligation to obſerve it, 
that we have, by our ſubſcriptions at both 
Ordinations, by one of our vows at the Altar 
for the Order of Prieſthood, by our ſubſcrip- 
tions and declarations of Conformity before 
our Ordinary, and repetition of them in the 
Church before our Congregations, and like- 
wiſe by our declarations of aſſent and conſent, 
as preſcribed in the act of Uniformity ; 1 ſay 
we have, in all theſe ſeveral ways, tied our- 
ſelves down to a regular, conſtant, conſci- 
entious performance of all and every thing 
preſcribed in and by the Book of Common- 
Prayer according to the uſage of the Church 
of England. And, ſeeing it hath been the 
Wiſdom of our Church to lay us under theſe 
5 engagements, 
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engagements, in order to preſerve exact uni- 
formity in public worſhip and all the litur- 
gic offices; nay, ſince it hath been judged 
proper to carry us through a train of theſe 
ſtipulations before we can get poſſeſſion of 
any benefice; and to make us renew them 
again and again, as often as we change our 
preferment, or obtain any new promotion; 
and ſeeing that we have entered (as we have 
profeſſed) ex animo into this covenant with 
the Church, and have deliberately renewed 
it as often as there hath been occaſion; How 
frivolous is it for any of us to ſay, that the 
connivance, or the preſumed conſent, of our 
Ordinary, or the private conveniency of our- 
ſelves or families, or the obliging any of our 
Pariſhioners, or the apparent inexpediency 
of adhering to the letter in ſome few caſes, 
will diffolve this our obligation to Con- 
formity? Why ſurely we muſt know, that 
theſe and the like allegations are quite out 
of the caſe; that, however our Church-Go- 
vernors may diſpenſe with our breaches of 
Rubric, however our people may acquieſce 
in them, or approve of them, yet that the 
Queſtion is, How far we are at liberty to diſ- 
penſe with ourſelves on account of the fore- 
mentioned engagements? To which God 
and the Church are made witneſſes in as ſo- 
lemn a manner as they are to our perſonal 
ſtipulations at Confirmation or Matrimony : 
Or, whether we have not, in this caſe, pre- 
| 13 cluded 
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cluded ourſelves from all benefit of ſuch 


exemption of diſpenſation, as might perhaps 


be reaſonably alleged in ſeveral other mere- 
ly ſtatutable or canonical matters ? 

T's, indeed, we muſt always take along 
with us, that our obligations to obſerve Ru- 


bric, how indiſpenſable ſoever, are ſubject 


to this proviſo, viz. that the rule preſcribed 
be a thing practicable ; which perhaps can- 
not be ſaid of all Rubrics in all Churches, 


or in all places of the kingdom; nay, that 


it be a thing that falls within the Miniſter's 
power, ſo that he be not deprived of his 
liberty in acting, or reſtrained in it by the 
previous acts of other people; whereby 
what would be practicable in itſelf is ren- 
dered not practicable by him. I will not 
poſitively ſay, that no other proviſo is to be 
allowed of or admitted; becauſe this cannot 
be determined abſolutely, or otherwiſe than 
by a particular conſideration of each rule or 
injunction under ſeveral different circum- 
ſtances, which I ſhall hereafter (God wil- 
ling) examine diſtinctly. But at preſent we 


may affirm, in general, that we are under 
higher obligations to obſerve Rubric than 


any other Ecclefiaſtical Law whatſoever ; 
that, excepting a very few cales, or under ſome 
neceſſary limitations and reſervations, to be 
hereafter ſpecified, we are bound to adhere 
to it literally, punctually, and perpetually ; 


and that wholoever, among the Clergy, either 


adds 


adds to it, or diminiſhes from it, or uſeth 
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any other rule inſtead of it, as he is, in the 
eye of the law, ſo far a Non-conformiſt, 
ſo it behoves him to confider with himſelf, 
whether, in point of conſcience, he be not a 
breaker of his word and truſt, and an eluder 
of his engagements to the Church. 

| PRocEED we then to enquire how the 
queſtion ſtands with reſpect to the remaining 
large body of Eccleſiaſtical Laws which re- 
late to our Function, and to which we are 
not bound by any formal promiſe, but only 


by virtue of their own authority. 


Axp here, in the ſecond place, I appre- 
hend we may look upon ourſelves as diſ- 
charged from all ſuch as are, by length of 
time, and through diſuetude, antiquated and 
grown obſolete, though they were never 
actually repealed by any proper authority. 
That is to ſay, there are a great many old 
Ecclefiaſtical Laws and Rules which were 
once binding upon the Clergy, and which 
yet make no ſmall part of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Code, which notwithſtanding have been 
abrogated and repealed (if I may ſo ſpeak) 5 
the mere authority of cuſtom ; the Legiſ- 
lature in the mean time acquieſcing in their 
dormancy. Of this ſort are the Provincial 
and Legatine Conſtitutions; though the Pro- 
vincial, indeed, properly ſpeaking, never be- 
longed to the Clergy of this Province, although 


they were in part received. But, if they had 


belonged, 


— 
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belonged, as well as the Legatine, yet their 


authority now-a-days would be as little. I 
ſhould, indeed, except the Spiritual Courts. 


I do not know what weight the Old Conſti- 


tutions may have in them. To thoſe, who 


ſtudy the Canon-Law, they may be perhaps 
of great ſervice ; but, with reſpect to the Pa- 
. rochial Clergy, whoſe obligations I am now 
confidering to conform themſelves to the 


Canon-Laws, theſe old conſtitutions ſeem to 
have loſt their force and credit; and ſerve at 


preſent, like old coins, rather for matter of 
curioſity or criticiſm than for immediate 


uſe. 


Axp the ſame may be ſaid of ſome Sta- 


tute-Laws too, about Eccleſiaſtical Matters, 
enacted before the Reformation; which none 


of us will think ourſelves obliged to regard, 


though they ſtand in the Statute-Books, to 


this day, unrepealed, otherwiſe than, as I 


ſaid before, by cuſtom and uſage. In theſe 


caſes, where long diſuetude and a determined 
avowed connivance of the Executive Powers 


have granted a full toleration and exemption 


from the penalties of Non-obſervance, 1 


conceive we are left at our own liberty. 
Tnus far we have taken the matter in 
the two extremes, and conſidered where 


our obligations are at the higheſt, and where 


they are at the loweſt, or, rather, where they 
8 and determine. Now whatever falls 
between theſe two will make a third and a 

mixed 
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mixed claſs. And here particularly will fall 
our preſent body of Canons of 1603, arid 
alſo ſuch occaſional acts of Parliament as have 
been made ſince the Reformation. 

Now, as to the Canons in particular, I 
believe no one will ſay that we are bound to 
pay obedience to them all according to the 
letter of them; for, the alterations of cuſtoms, 
change of habits, and other circumſtances of 
time and place, and the manner of the coun- 
try, have made ſome of them impracticable; I 
mean prudentially ſo, if not literally. Others 
of them are uſeleſs, and invalid of courſe, 
through defect of proper officers and proper 
enquiries to render them of force and effectual: 
And there are hardly any of them but what 


have been upon extraordinary occaſions diſ- 
penſed with by our Governors. And yet, on 
the other hand, that they are of very conſidera- 


ble authority, appears from hence, that they are 
the ſtanding eccleſiaſtical Laws of the realm, 
the conſtant rules of the Ordinaries enquiries 
at their viſitations, the grounds of preſentments 
of Delinquents and Irregularities upon oath, 


and the foundation upon which eccleſiaſtical 


Cenſures and J udgements commonly ſtand. 
Our preſent Queſtion then muſt be, What 


meaſures of obedience we of the Clergy owe 


to thoſe Canons which reſpect our own be- 
haviour or function? 
To which I anſwer, that, in my own 


opinion, there are three ſorts of diſpenſations 


which 
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which will juſtify us in not ſtrictly follow- '- 


ing the letter of the Canons, provided we 
have always an eye and regard to the general 
deſign of them. | 

Tur firft ſort are formal and expreſs 
Diſpenſations from ſufficient authority, which 
are good in Law and Conſcience too. 

Tu ſecond are particular tacit Diſpen- 
ſations; that is, when the Ordinary, or other 
* Guardian or Conſervator of the eccle- 

7 


Haaſtical Laws, is known to be conſenting in 


any ſpecial caſe, though he doth not ſignify 
ſuch eonſent either by inſtrument or open 


declaration, And theſe I hold to be good 


in Conſcience, whatever they be in law. 

Tux third are general tacit Diſpenſations, 
when the Ordinaries or other ſpiritual Judges, 
whoſe buſineſs it 1s to enforce diſcipline and 
rule, do appear, by a general and avowed 
neglect of putting the Canons in force, to 
agree and conſent to their non-obſer- 


vance. That is to ſay: Private Clergymen 


do not ſeem to be bound to what their Su- 
periors in the Church do not ſeem to expect 
or require of them ; or which at leaſt they 
do forbear by mutual agreement to enforce. 
If there 1s any fault here, it hes rather at the 
door of the Church-Governors than the Pa- 
rochial Clergy. However, while bey look 
to that who are moſt concerned in it, I pro- 
ceed to obſerve, : 


THAT 
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„ Tur theſe three kinds of Diſpenſations 

ſeem to be good and juſtifiable, provided, as 
I ſaid before, that there be a particular ex- 
pediency in not adhering ſtrictly to the letter 
of the Canons, and the general and main 
deſign of the rules enjoined in them be as 
well or better anſwered another way. For, 
otherwiſe, where the thing 1s both feaſible 
and unexceptionable, ſo that a man may as 
well follow the rule as not, I cannot think 
but that he is ſtrictly bound by it, notwith- 
ſtanding any kind of Diſpenſation to the con- 
trary. For, all ay er are ſuppoſed to 
be founded upon ſome ſufficient reaſon why 
ſuch particular things ſhould not be literally 
obſerved by ſuch particular perſons. Nor 
1s there any liberty to be taken with the 
ſtanding Eccleſiaſtical Laws, farther than 
there is a good reaſon, and a peculiar expe- 
diency, as well as licence, given or pre- 
ſumed thereupon, for taking it. | 


Tus Rules of Direction then, which fol- 


low upon theſe Obſervations, are theſe two: 
Which indeed not only reſpect the Canons, 
but ſeveral other Statute-Laws yet in force. 

FIRST, to adhere cloſely and ſtrictly to 
the letter of them in all caſes where we can- 
not plead any of the three kinds of Diſpen- 
{ations above-mentioned. 

SECONDLY, in all caſes where we can 
plead a Diſpenſation from the letter, to an- 
{wer the true intention of them ſome other 

E 5 
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| way : And not to depart farther from them 
than we have ſatisfactory reaſons, as well as 
leave, to juſtify and warrant us in doing. 
AND, by theſe two rules, it will be no 
difficult thing to take the juſt meaſures of 
our obedience to every particular Canon or 
Statute that relates to our F unction, Habit, 
or Converſation. 
T Have, indeed, all her way, purpoſely a- 

voided giving inſtances of thab particular 
Statutes, Canons, and Conſtitutions, which 
J had in my eye in the courſe of theſe obſer- 
| vations; becauſe this would have taken up 
| too much of our time now. But I intend, 
with God's leave, hereafter, as future oppor- 
tunities may allow, to apply what is now ſaid 
1 in general to all particular caſes, as well 
rubrical as canonical, in which we are, or 
ordin arily can be, concerned. 
= AT preſent, I ſhall only confirm the diſ- 
tinction I have made between our obligations 
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1 to obſerve Rubric and Canons by a parallel 
| : caſe, taken from the doctrines to which our 
Church hath required our aſſent and appro- 
bation to be expreſſed, but in a different de- 
gree and manner. 

Tue XXXIX Articles and the two books 
of Homilies are the doctrine of this National 
Church, as eſtabliſhed ſince the Reformation. 
In like manner, the Rubric and Canons are 
the ſtanding Laws of this Church. And, as 


the Articles and Homilies are {et forth by 
Authority 
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Authority to be the rule of our Doctrine who 
are admitted to be Teachers in this Church, 
ſo likewiſe the Rubrics and Canons are to be 
the Rule of our Miniſtration who are appoint- 
ed to officiate in this Church. 

Now we ſhall find, upon examination, that 
the ſame degree of preference, that 1s given 
to the Articles of Religion before the Homi- 
lies in point of Doctrine, is given to the 
Rubric before the Body of Canons in point 
of Practice. 

Tue XXXIX Articles, for inſtance, being 
the capital rule of our Doctrine, as we are 
Teachers in this Church, (they being this 
Church's interpretation of the Word of God 
in Scripture ſo far as they go,) and deſigned 
as a bulwark againſt Popery and Fanaticiſm, 
we are bound to a very full and explicit ac- 
knowledgement, under our hands, that we 
do, deliberately, and adviſedly, and ex anims, 
aſſent to every part and propoſition contain- 
ed in them. For, this every body knows to 
be the meaning of clerical Subſcriptions, both 
before Ordination and as often as the three 


articles of the 36th Canon are ſubſcribed by us. 


Id like manner, the Rubric, being the 
ftandard of Uniformity of Worſhip in our 
Communion, the adding to which tends to- 
wards opening a gap to popiſh ſuperſtitions, 
and the increaſe of human inventions in the 
| ſervice of God; and the ſubtracting from 
which tends towards paving a way to a fa- 

E 2 natical 
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natical diſuſe and contempt of Rites and Ce- 


remonies ; therefore we are obliged not only 
to declare our ex animo approbation, aſſent, and 
conſent, to the matter of the Rubric, but are 
laid under religious promiſes, that we will, in 
every particular preſcribed in and by it, con- 
form ourſelves to it as the rule of our miniſtra- 
tion. 

AxnD indeed, conſidering that both the Ar- 
ticles and the Rubric are Statute as well as 
Canon Law, and have equally the ſanction 
and authority both of the Temporal and 
Spiritual Legiſlatures; and conſidering the 


condition upon which we are admitted to 


miniſter in this Eſtabliſned Church, which 
is our ſolemn reception of them both as our 
Rule; J do not ſee how any man can, with a 
good conſcience, continue acting as a Mi- 
niſter of our Church, who can allow himſelf 
either to depart from her Doctrine, as ex- 
preſſed in her Articles, or from her Rites and 
Ceremonies as preſcribed in the Service-book. 
Wherefore it 1s not without reaſon that the 
38th Canon, which is intitled Revolters after 
Subſcription cenſured, expreſſly denounces, 


that, if any Miniſter, after having ſubſcribed the 


three Articles of the 36th Canon, ſhall omit to uſe 
any of the orders and ceremonies preſcribed in 
the Communicn-book, he ſhall be ſuſpended; and 
, after one month, he reform not, be ſhall be 
excommunicated; and if, after the ſpace of ano- 


ther month, be ſubmit not himſelf, he ſhall be 


depoſed from the Miniſtry, UNDER 
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Unper ſuch ſtrong ſecurities hath our 
Church obliged us to be obſervant of Rubric. 
Bor then the caſe of Homilies and Ca- 
nons is, different from that of the Articles 
and Rubric. They are indeed equally ſet 
forth by Authority. The one 1s as truly the 
Doctrine, and the other is as truly the Law, 
of the Church. But ſtill the regard that we 
are ſuppoſed to pay to them is not equally 
the ſame. For, though we ſubſcribe to the 
Homihes, yet this ſubſcription amounts to 
no more than our acknowledgement that they 
contain a godly and wholeſome Doctrine, neceſ- 


ſary for the times they were written in, and 


fitting to be publicly taught unts the People ; 


and not that we will maintain every parti- 
cular Doctrine, or Argument, or Aſſertion, 
contained in them. 

Id like manner we ſay as to the Canons. 
We receive them, in general, as a good body 
of Eccleſiaſtical Laws. We acknowledge 
the wholeſomeneſs and fitneſs of them all for 
diſcipline, and order, and edification, and pro- 
per, in every reſpect, for the times in which 
they were drawn up. But, we do not look 
upon every particular thereby enjoined as 
abſolutely and indiſpenſably requiſite to be 
practiſed now by us in the manner it 1s en- 
joined, any more than we hold our appro- 
bation of every ſentence or expreſſion in the 
Book of Homulies to be neceſſary. And, as 


the Laws allow licences to be granted to 


certain 
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certain perſons to preach their own Sermons, 
inſtead of reading Homilies to the people; 
nay, as we univerſally preſume upon ſuch li- 
cence, though we have not a regular one, 
either from our Ordinaries or from the Uni- 
verſities; ſo likewiſe licences are granted to 
abſolve us formally from our obedience to 
the Canons in certain inſtances; nay, and we 
do uſually, in ſome other inſtances, take the 
ſame liberty that we do in preaching without 
ſpecial licence: Via. from the conſtant and 
apparent connivance of our Ordinaries we 
infer a general tacit Diſpenſation for ſeveral 
practices, which, if examined by the letter of 
the Canons, would appear illegal and irre- 
gular. And ] do not ſee much room to ob- 
ject againſt making ſuch an inference, pro- 
vided we always uſe this liberty we take with 
the Canons with prudence, and caution, and 
moderation, and by a practice which we 
ſuppoſe will as fully anſwer the true inten- 
tion of the Canons, as we ſuppoſe the preach- 
ing our own diſcourſes will anſwer the tru 
intention of the Homilies. | 
Bur, give me leave to ſay, that, if any 
man ſhall extend this liberty, which he takes 
with the letter of ſome Canons, to rubrical 
injunctions; and ſhall preſume to innovate, 
or vary the form and practice therein pre- 
ſcribed him; where no authority doth diſ- 
penſe with him, he is as much to blame, 
and doth as much prevaricate, and fall from 


his 
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his ſolemn declarations and profeſſions, as if 
he extended his liberty, of preaching his own 
Sermons without licence, to the maintaining 
Doctrines in the pulpit contrary to, or incon- 
ſiſtent with, the XXXIX Articles of Religion. 

AnD thus much by way of general Diſ- 
tinction; the force and truth of which will 
much better appear, when we ſhall come, 
hereafter, to apply this general plan or ſcheme 
which I have now laid down to particular 
caſes, in which we are, or may be, concern- 


ed as Parochial Miniſters, 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, Anno 1733. 
DISCOURSE IL 
The Rubrics in the Offices of Baptiſm confidered. 


Reverend Brethren, 

Y laſt charge, if you remember, was 
a kind of general Introduction into 
an enquiry concerning the meaſures of the 
obedience, that is due from us, as we are 
Miniſters of this eſtabliſhed Church, to thoſe 
Eccleſiaſtical Laws and Conſtitutions which 


_ preſcribe the duties of our Function. It was 


propoſed, in proſecution of this deſign, as 
opportunities ſhould offer, to examine into 
the force and obligation of thoſe ſeveral laws 
and conſtitutions ſeparately and particularly. 
It were needleſs now to repeat any of thoſe 
general diſtinctions, which were then made 

uſe of, to determine the different degrees of 
obligation, which thoſe reſpective Laws, 
upon compariſon with each other, ſeem to 
carry along with them. Let it only be here 
remembered, that the Rubric claims our 
firſt conſideration, and that we are more in- 
diſpenſably bound to the obſervance of that 
than of any other public injunction or national 
ordinance whatſoever relating to our office. 


The Rubric, therefore, ſhall be my firſt 


Topic. 


AND 


AND indeed it is a ſubject which, in the 
view we are now to take of it, is but very 
ſightly and indifferently touched upon by 
any of the Commentators on the Liturgy : 
Who, though they have ſhewn great learn- 
ing, and have taken laudable pains to recom- 
mend the public Offices both to Clergy and 
People, by ſhewing their antiquity and point- 
ing out their beauties, yet they do not ſolve, 
or hardly attempt to ſolve, thoſe difficulties 


that an officiating Miniſter ay have upon 


him, with reſpect to the aſcertaining the 
true meaning and intention of the ſeveral 
rubrical directions. Whereas this 1s the ve- 
ry point that I chuſe to conſider, as being 
the moſt neceſſary and uſeful, and to which 
I ſhall wholly confine myſelf. 

IT ſeems moſt natural to begin with the 
orders for adminiſtering the Sacraments, theſe 
being the ordinances of the higheſt rank ; 


for the more punctual obſervance of which, 


we are required to make a ſolemn promiſe, 
at our taking the Order of Prieſthood, that 
we will admi niſter the Sacraments of Chriſt, 
not only as the Lord hath commanded, but, as 
this Realm hath received the ſame ; — ſo that we 
may teach the people, with all diligence, to keep 
and obſerve the ſame. Which, conſidered 
with our Declarations and Subſcriptions of 
Conformity, implies that we wall keep cloſe 
to thoſe forms and rules that are * 

ER or 
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for the due and regular adminiſtration of 
Baptiſm and the Supper of the Lord. 

Tre Rubrics relating to the ſeveral Offi- 
ces of Baptiſm will ſuffice for our preſent 
conſideration. | 

Tux firſt Rubric, before the office of pub- 
lic Baptiſm, directs, that zhe People are to be 
admoniſhed, that it is moſt convenient that Bap- 
tiſm ſhould be adminiſlered only en Sundays and 
Helidays, (giving alſo the reaſon of this Con- 
venience, ) but with an allowance, nevertheleſs, 
F neceſſity ſo require, that children may be bap- 
tized on any other day. The reaſon of the 


former part of this Rubric is plain enough: 


That this office, which is deſigned to be a 
public one, ſhall not be uſed on ſuch days, 
or at ſuch hours of the day, when there 1s 


no public ſervice performed, or congrega- 


tion attending ; and when, conſequently, the 
adminiſtration of Baptiſm would only be pri- 
vate in effect, though executed within the 
walls of the Church and with the public 
form. But, how the allowance is to be in- 
terpreted depends upon the meaning of the 
word Neceſ/ity; which can hardly be con- 
ceived to take place here in any ſuch {ſtrict 
ſenſe as it is uſed in the Rubric before the 
office of private Baptiſm. For, what Neceſſity 
can there be, to prefer any other day for pub- 
lic Baptiſm before a Sunday or Holiday, 
which would not equally warrant a private 


Baptiſm; that is to ſay, ſuppoſing the ex- 


preſſion, 
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preſſion, i Neceſſity ſo require, betantamount to 
the other in the following office, , need /hall 
compel, If there were room to believe that 
both theſe Expreſſions related to the ſame Ca- 
ſes, or urgent Cauſes, then the allowance to 
baptize 6n any other day ruſt be underſtood 
only of private Baptiſms. But, as I fear it can 
heidly be fo conſtrued, eſpecially as proviſion 
is made for ſuch caſes in the private Office, ſo 
neither am I able to aſſign the inſtances of 
which it may be properly underſtood. Should 
it be alleged, that no more might be intended 
by the expreſſion, than to except ſome caics 
of great inconvenience, as it ſeems to be op- 
poſed to the words foregoing, moſt convenient, 
this meaning might well enough be appro- 
ved, if ſuch conſtruction might be allowed. 
UnDes ſuch uncertainty, the point that 
I chiefly reſt upon is this. That it doth not 
appear that we of the Clergy have any pow- 
er lodged with us to judge and determine 
what are theſe caſes of Neceſſity or Incon- 
venience which deſerve a diſpenſation, or 
exception from the general rule. It is ſaid, 
that the people ſhall be admoniſbed to bring 
their Children to be baptized only on Sundays 
or Holidays. Which I ſuppoſe, with regard 
to us, is no more than a general direction to 
diſcourage their neglect *of this Rubric, as 
wie have opportunity, and to put them in 
mind (as often as there ihall be occaſion to 


remind them) to bring their children when 
2 there © 
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there is a Congregation to witneſs their Bape 
tiſm. At leaſt on ſuch days, and at ſuch hours, 
as there is public ſervice uſually performed, 
And, if they comply with the Rubric thus far 
as to bring their Children to Church on any 
day when there 1s ſtated ſervice, taking upon 
themſelves to anſwer for the necefity of the 
caſe, and withal give notice to the Cu- 
rate of their intention, either the night before 
or in the morning before Prayers begin, as a 
following Rubric directs, I do nat ſee that 
the baptiſm af their Children can be refuſed 
or poſtpaned, But then, on the other hand, 
how far a Curate, though he take not upon 
himſelf to judge of the neceſſity, &c. may 
take upon himſelf to baptize on any day, or 
hour of the day, when there is no public ſer- 
vice, is another Queſtion. This, I think, is 
clear, that he may juſtify himſelf in refuſing 
to do ſo, both by the Office, one part of 
which is the public Reception of the baptized 
infant into the congregation of Chriſt's Flock, 
and by the Rubric, which enjoins, that the 
baptiſm ſhall be adminiſtered immediately after 
the ſecond Leſſon either of Morning or Evening 
Prayer; which of the two is left to the Cu- 
rate's diſcretion, but his diſcretionary power 
goes no farther. _ . 

You will obſerve, that, for the ſame rea- 
ſon, Baptiſm ought never to be deferred till 
the ſtated ſervice is over, where it can be per- 
formed in time of ſervice; which proviſo I put 


in 
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in on account of thoſe places, as Cathedral 
and Collegiate Churches for inſtance, where 
the uſual ſituation of the Font 1s at fo great 
a diſtance from the Choir, or place of Di- 
vine Service, as to render the comphance with 
this injunction impracticable. 

| For, wherever the Font 1s, there, and 
there only, can this Office be regularly per- 
formed; which we of the Clergy ſhould 
take the more notice of, becauſe it is the on- 
ly point in theſe previous Rubrics, placed at 
the head of the Office, which is ex preſſly ; 
charged upon the Miniſter : The Prieft, coming 
to the Font, and landing there, ſhall ſay. 

THERE is an obvious remark to be made 
upon this Reſtriction as to place, viz. That 
no Munſter ought to uſe this public form 
in a private houſe, or indeed in any place 
except at the Font itſelf, to which the uſe 
of it is reſtrained. Nay, if the Rubric did 
not forbid him, the very Office itſelf would, 
in which he 10 directed to pray in theſe 
words; Grant that whoſoever is here dedicated 
ta thee, by our Office and Miniſiry, may be 
indued with beavenly Virtues, &c. Conſider 
whether theſe words can be conſiſtently, or 
indeed without abſurdity, uſed in a 7 
or Bedchamber, or in any other place ſave 
at the common Baptiſiery, or fountain of 
baptiſm, (as the old Offices term it,) appro- 
priated to each Panſh or Congregation. 
But, as I have formerly enlarged upon this 

irregularity 
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irregularity of uſing the public form out of 
the Church, I ſhall therefore ſay no more 
upon that head at preſent. 

Id the Office of public Baptiſm itſelf, 
there is nothing of ſcruple or difficulty, nor 
any thing liable to miſtake, till we come to 
the Stipulations: But there is ſomething 


that deſerves our particular notice and atten- 


tion; which is this. 

Wurn two or more children are brought 
to the Font together, whether we may put 
the interrogatories once for all, or whether 
we ought to repeat them as often as there 
are children to be baptized ? . ö 

THERE is no Rubric, at the head of theſe 
interrogatories, to determine us expreſſly ei- 
ther way. Nor do the writers on the Li- 
turgy ſupply the want of ſuch Rubric by 
their Annotations on this paſſage. And 
therefore it may poſſibly be looked upon as 
a nicety not to be inſiſted on. But yet I 
apprehend, what is not expreſſly ordered 
may be very clearly collected by comparing 


the Rubrics of this Office with thoſe of the 


two Baptiſmal Offices that follow ; and more 
eſpecially with the old Rubrics relating to 


_ theſe Offices. By all which it will appear, 


that the interrogatories are to be as often re- 


peated as there are infants to be dap. 


The reaſons are as follow, 
FiRsT, it is an eſtabliſhed rule, that we are 
never to alter or depart from the preſcribed. 
form 
Fay 
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form of words in our Liturgy without al- 
lowance ; which allowance 1s always either 
expreſily. made in the margin by a Rubrical 
Note, or ſignified by printing the words 
which may be altered in a different manner 
or letter from the reſt. Which method, of 
diſtinguiſhing words in Printing, hath ob- 
tained in all our Prayer - Books ſince the Re- 
ſtoration. Thus, for inſtance, in many places 
of theſe Baptiſmal Offices, as in the prayers 
and exhortations preparatory and ſubſequent 
to the Baptiſm itſelf, proviſion is made for 
adapting the forms to any number of perſons, 
as well as to either ſex; and, whenever the 
difference of the character denotes the words 
to be changeable, we may uſe him, ber, or 
them, this child, or theſe children, &c. as oc- 
caſion ſhall require. But then it is to be 
obſerved, that, in the - three moſt material 
paſſages of all, via. the forms at the Stipu- 

lation, at the Affiſion, and at the Agning 
with the Croſs, no ſuch diſtinction of cha- 
raters appears; nor is any allowance ſigni- 
fied to alter the words from the ſingular to 
the plural number; becauſe theſe, being 
applicable only to one perſon at once, could 
not conſiſtently be uſed to more than one at 
the ſame time. Every Child is to anſwer 
for itſelf by its Sureties, as well as be bap- 
tized by itſelf, or received into the Congre- 
gation by itſelf. Therefore the interroga- 
tories, all running in the ſingular number, 
without 
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without any mark of permiſſion that they 
may at any time be expreſſed in the plural, 
are to be put to each child, or its repreſen- 
tatives, «<ſtinftly ; in like manner as the 
form and action of baptizing, and the form 
of receiving with the fign of the Crofs, are 
to be repeated over every infant ſeparately. 
And, as this uſage, with reſpect to the two 
latter forms, obtains univerſally, and admits 
of no doubt, when the office is performed 
for more children than one; ſo I do not ſee 
but we are equally bound, both from the 
reaſon of the thing, and from the expreſs 
wording of the office, to follow the ſame 
rule with reſpect to the interrogatories. 
And, that this was the very defign of the 
Compilers of the Liturgy in framing the 
Queſtions in the fingular number, we may 
collect from hence, which is my other ob- 
fervation 1 in ſupport of this practice, vi. 
Secomp, that, in t firſt Services, 
Book of King Edward VI. there is a Ru- 
bric, placed immediately before the inter- 
rogatories, which directs, that the Prieft ſhall 
then demand, of the chi 1d which ſhould be firft 
boptized, (the whole Office, running in the 
plural number, ſuppoſes more chitdren than 
one brought to the Font,) the Ryeſtions fol- 
tewing : Firſt naming the child, (vi ⁊. addreſſing 
himlelf to the child,) and ſaying, Deſt thou 
forſake the Devil, &c. And, to put it out of 
alt doubt that every other child to be 1 
t1ZC 
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tized at the ſame time was alſo to be thus 
diſtinctly interrogated, there is a farther Ru- 
bric in theſe words: When there are many to 
be baptized, this order, of demanding, bapti- 
Sing, putting on the Chryſom, and anointing, 
ſhall be uſed ſeverally with each child. The 
Prayers and Exhortations, &c. might be uſed 
for all in common ; but, the more material 
forms were to be repcated diſtinctly, and 
applied perſonally. 

I wiLL not affirm, indeed, as ſome have 
done, that, in our preſent Office, the inter- 
rogatories, though addreſſed to the ſureties, 
are, in any proper ſenſe, put to ihe child, as 
they were in the old Service-Books. There 
are indeed ſome paſlages, retained unaltered 
in our preſent Office, which may countenance 
this opinion; as theſe words in the Exhor- 
tation, This infant muſt faithfully, for his part, 
promiſe by you, that are his Sureties; and this 
queſtion among the interrogatories, Vilt thou 
be baptized in this Faith? Which may ſeem 
as if the demands were made to the perſon, 
of the child: But whereas, in the laſt Reviſal, 
the application is made immediately to the 
Sponſors, with this alteration in the Form, 
Doft thou, in the name of this child, &c. it ap- 
pears that the Sponſors themſelves are inter- 
rogated, and contract for the child by an- 
ſwering in its name, and declaring on its 
behalf. But then it 1s to be obſerved, with 
regard to our preſent queſtion, that, by their 

G being 
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being addreſſed till in the fingular number, 
(and not in the plural, as they are in all o- 
ther parts of the office,) the queſtions are pro- 
poſel to them as if each of them ſingly re- 
preſented the perſon of the child, and each 
of them made anſwer for it; or, as if they, 
being three, did altogether repreſent but one 
perſon. | 
Now, this being noted, you will plainly 
ſee the reaſon why, though it is not improper 
to addrefs three perſons in the ſingular num- 
ber, becauſe thefe three repreſent one, yet 
it would be highly improper, if not abſurd, 
to addreſs fix in the name of two, in the 
ſame form, or to uſe the fingular number to 
nine, when they are not ſuppoſed to repre- 
fent one, but three. The Office, therefore, 
not directing, and, as far as appears, not al- 
lowing, any alteration in the words of the in- 
terrogatories, does virtually forbid any ſuch 
inconſiſtent application of them, as this a- 
bovementioned ſeems to be. 
Ix it be ſaid, that the Office may be pre- 
ſumed, after all, to admit of fo flight an alte- 
ration in the interrogatories, as is frequently 
not only allowed, but pointed out, in other 
parts of it, and that there can be no great 
harm in ſaying to the Sponſors, Do ye, in the 
name of theſe children, &c. 1 anſwer, that it is 
no {light matter to break through a form 
that has been eſtabliſhed by our Liturgies 
ever ſince the Reformation. For, whatever 
kD : changes 
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changes have been made in the Service, yet 
in this particular there has been none. This 
ſtands invariably the ſame, as well in thoſe 
Liturgies that run throughout this Office in 
the plural number as in that which we uſe 

at preſent. And it is pretty remarkable. that, 
in the Office for Adults, added at the laſt 
Reviſal, though it runs throughout in the 
plural number, yet the interrogatories are in 
the ſingular; and a Rubric1s put at the head 
of them, requiring the Prieft to demand, of 
each of the perſons to be baptized, the queſtions 
that follow. Which I appiehend to be a 
ſufficient explanation of the deſign of the 
Reviſers, that the ſame muſt be done in the 
two former baptiſmal offices, though there 
happens to be no particular Rubric in either 
of them to direct it. 5 
I nave one thing more to take notice 
of in this Office of public Baptiſm, (which 
I mention once for all, the direction being 
the ſame in the other two offices that follow, ) 
vi⁊. that our Church doth not direct Sprink- 
ling, or Aſperfion, but Affuſion, or pouring of 
Mater upon the children to be baptized. - 
It is true, the quantity of water to be uſed 
is no where preſcribed, nor is it neceilary 
that it ſhould : but, however the quantity 
be left to the Miniſter's diſcretion, yet it 
muſt he underſtood to determine itſelf thus 
far; Firſt, that the action be ſuch as is pro- 
perly a waſhing, to make the Adminiſtration 
| G 2 correſpond 
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correſpond with the Inſtitution ; and this 
we ſhould obſerve as Mmiſters of Chriſt at 
large. Secondly, that the action be ſuch as 
is properly à pouring of Water, which is the 
Rubrical Direction to expreſs that waſhing at 
all times when dipping is not practiſed. 
And this we are bound to obſerve as Mi- 
niſters of the Churchof England in particular; 
taking it always for granted, that there is a 
reaſon for whatever is preſcribed in Rubric, 
and ſuch an one as is not to be contradicted 
by our private practice, or rejected for the 
ſake of any Modes or Cuſtoms brought in 
we know not how. 
AND we ſhould the rather keep to this 
rule of Aﬀufion, becauſe we have in a manner 
loſt that more primitive way of baptizing 
by Immer/fien ; Cuſtom having certified, in 
general, that it is the opinion and judgement 
of all, who bring their children to the Font, 
that they are co weak to endure dipping. Or, 
if we would have their ſentiments certified 
more explicitly, there being a Rubric to 
that purpoſe, we are ſure (as Dr. Wall ob- 
ſerves) to find a certificate of the Children's 
weakneſs in their dreſs; and, to aſk for far- 
ther ſatisfaction would be a mighty needlefs 
enquiry. I mention this obſervation of his 
as the beſt apology I'know of for our pre- 
ſent practice of baptizing by Afuſion, with- 
| out any formal declaration being made, ac- 


cording to Rubric, of the danger of dipping. 
d — Mo 
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It is not ſaid we ſhall aſk any queſtions : 
And, when we are ſure aforehand what would 
be the anſwer if the queſtion were aſked, 
vie ſeem under no obligation, as we are un- 
der no direction, to put it at all. 

By the Rubric that ſtands before the next 
Office, the Curate is required to admoni ſh the 
Feople not to delay the baptiſm of tbeir children, 
nor cauſe them, without neceſſity, to be baptized 
privately in their houſes. As it is not faid 
whether theſe monitions ſhall be from the 
Deſk or the Pulpit, or given m private as 
need ſhall require, fo we are at liberty, as I 
judge, to execute this direction in ſuch a 
manner as we think will moſt effectually ſerve 
the end defigned. The former admonition, 
againſt deferring baptiſm, there is perhaps ſel- 
dom occaſion for: And the latter, concerning 
private Baptiſm, 1s always moſt reaſonable 
when the thing itſelf is propoſed to us with- 
out the Rubrical Warrant of a great and rea- 
fonable cauſe to juſtify it. It is the Curate's 
part, on ſuch occaſions, to declare and explain 
the rule by which he is to act. But, when 
he hath done this, I will not ſay how far 
he is authoriſed to refuſe private Baptiſm 
when ſeriouſly defired, though he be not 
altogether ſatisfied in the greatneſs and ſuffi- 
ciency of the Cauſe, for, he cannot always 
be a proper judge of it. He muſt, for the 
moſt part, truſt to the judgement and integrity 
of others. But, as he can, generally ſpeaking, 

diſtinguiſh 
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_ diſtinguiſh between reaſons and pretences, 
between an accidental extraordinary cauſe 
and a caſe of mere humour or private intereſt, 
he will do well, and as he ought, never to 
| facrifice the Rules of his Miniſtration, and 
the Orders of the Church, to any man's fan- 
cies or domeſtic conveniences. 

In the Office, for receiving children pri- 


vately baptized mto the Congregation, the 
firſt doubt, that offers itſelf to the Miniſter, 


is the manner of certifying. a Baptiſm which 
he himſelf adminiſtered. - When he certifies, 
upon the anſwers to the Interrogatories, that 
the baptiſm was duly adminiſtered by another 
lawful hand, the form of the Certificate, 
which 1s the Gare that ſtood in the old Prayer- 


or connection of the Certificate with the Xi 
lowing part of the Office. But, when he cer- 
tifies his own act, by a form that was put in 


at the laſt Reviſal for that purpoſe, it doth 


not appear, either by the words themſelves, 


or by theRubrics relating to theſe Certificates, 


whether that form is complete as it ſtands, 


or whether it was deſigned only as a different 
preamble to be prefixed to that part of the 


other certificate which will connect it with 
the Goſpel ; or rather, whether they are not 
both to be looked upon as one and the ſame 
form of certifying, with this only difference, 


that their reſpective introductions are a little 
Ns diverſified, 


Books, is clear and unexceptionable, in which 
there is a proper tranſition to the Goſpel, 


6 
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diverſified, mutatis mutandis, as the caſes to 
be certified require. 


Is Biſhop Cofns's Scheme of alterations 


and amendments, drawn up at the Reſto- 


ration, the new form of certifying (then de- 
figned to be added) ſtands thus : 

T certify you, that, according to the due 
and preſcribed order of the Church, in caſes of 
neceſſity, at ſuch a time, and in ſuch a- place, 


before divers witneſſes, T baptized this child, 


who, being born in Original Sin, &c. ut infra, 
referring to the remainder of the old form 
as a proper tranfftion to the Goſpel; by which 


1tis plain, that his deſign and meaning was, 


that, when a man certified his own act, the 
two forms ſhould be thus joined or incor- 
porated. But, as neither ſuch direction nor 
ſuch reference, is to be found in our preſent 
Books, it ſeems a matter of diſcretion which 


method we take. We cannot be ſaid to 


tranſgreſs rule by omitting that clauſe in the 


 fecond form of certifying : Nor can we be 


charged with altering or adding to the Office, 
if we complete the firſt form by the ſecond, 
as Biſhop Cofins * judged we ought to do, 


* Tars Remark from Biſhop Cofrs (as likewiſe ſome o- 
the:s that follow) is taken out of a large Prayer-Book, with 
marginal Annot.tions, and Alterations in his own hand-wri- 


ting. By the ſeveral directions given therein to the Printer, 


it ſeems to have been deſigned as a corrected copy for the 
Printer to follow. It is in the Biſhop of Durham's Library, 
founded by the ſaid Biſhop Cu. 


and 
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and as the natural conſtruction of the Office 
intimates we ſhould. ' 


We want ſome direction likewiſe in what 
manner we are to uſe this Office, when there 
is one or more children to be baptized, as 


well as one or more children to be received 


by it into the Congregation. The greateſt 
part of each Office, being word for word the 
fame, may reaſonably and confiſtently be ap- 
plied to both caſes, and be uſed in common; 
provided thoſe parts of each Office which are 
particular and appropriate to the different 
caſes be alſo uſed ſeparately. And this I take 
to be the uſual practice. Nor doth it ſeem 


liable to cenſure, though it is not authoriſed 
by any Rubric. And, all the ends and uſes 


of both Offices are as completely anſwered 
this way, as if they were to be performed 
diſtinctly. | 


Burr this indeed is ſaid upon a ſuppoſition 
that the queſtions to be put to the Sponſors 


are, as was above obſerved they ou 


ght to be, 


put on behalf of each child. For, the third 


queſtion in the fiiſt Office cannot poſſibly 


be made an interrogatory in the ſecond. 


And I may here farther remark, that we are 
to obſerve the ſame rule in certifying the 


private baptiſms of thoſe with whom the ſe- 


cond Office is to be uſed. That is to ſay, 


* when there are more than one to be received 


into the Congregation, we muſt certify the 


baptiſm of each of them diſtinctly, whether 


baptized 
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| baptized by ourſelves or by others ; as ap- 
| pears from the manner in which thoſe cer- 
| tificates are printed, if compared with the 
Teſt of the Office, i 
WW is farther to be noted, that, when a 
child is 3 to be received which was 
baptized by ſome other hand, we ought to 
be punctual in putting the Interrogatories 
relating to that private Baptiſm, and in re- 
| quiring the parties that are interrogated to 
be clear and explicit in their anſwers. * 
BismoP Coſins's note at this place, which he 
| deſigned for a Rubric, was this: — To every 
| one f 7 beſe queſtions muſt anſwer be directly 
| given by thoſe who bring the child. And with 
good reaſon, becauſe upon theſe anſwers de- 
pends our direction; either, firit, 70 certify, 
that in this caſe all is well done, and accordi ng 
fo due order, &c. or, ſecondly, to uſe the 
public Office of Baptiſm, with the hypo- 
EF thetical form; or, thirdly, to remit the child 
to thoſe who brought it, without either 
hypothetical Baptiſm or Reception into the 
Congregation. 

In the firſt of theſe caſes, which is the 
common one that comes before us, there is 
no doubt of our rule to proceed by, but 
what I have already ſpoken to. But, in the 
ſecond caſe, where the hypothetical form is 
to be uſed, it 1s here to be obſerved, that the 
action, preſcribed to be uſed with that form, is 

Dipping the Child in the mes 4 and not peuring 


H * 
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of water upon it, as is allowed to weak cHil- 
dren, in the Ta Office referred to. Should 
any one affirm this to be a mere omiſſion, 
which ought to be ſupplied out of the Ru- 
bric in the former Office, I cannot readily 
agree with him. For it ſeems moſt agreeable 
to the deſign of that Rybric, which gives a 
liberty of affuſion, in ſome caſes, when the 
common form is uſed, that ſuch liberty 
ſhould not be granted when the bypathetic 
form is occaſionally made uſe of. Becauſe, 
people being admoniſhed zo bring their chil- 
dren to baptiſm within the firſt or fond Sun- 
day after their birth, it may be ſuppoſed, that 
ſome children, ſo ſoon after birth, may 
be too weak to endure dipping: And there- 
fore proviſion is made, in ſuch caſes, by af- 
fuſion. But, when they bring their children. 
to be received, as no time is limited for their 
doing fo, and no danger attends their delay- 
ing it, it may be ſuppoſed they would nat. 
bring, them till they were of ſufficient ſtrength 
to endure dipping, 1n caſe any queſtion ſhould 
aiiſe (and which they theraſeives mult needs 
be aware of in every doubtful caſe) concern- 
ing the Validity, in point of Eſſentials, of 


* 


the baptiſm privately adminiſtere. 
Ir this may be allowed as a ſufficient rea- 
- ſon why no certification of the childrens 
weakneis is required, and no mention made 
of pouring water, or. affuſion, but only of 
dipping, on this occaſion ; en 
what 


* 
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what is a Miniſter's proper Conduct in ſuch 
caſe, after I have ſpoken to the third point 
above mentioned, concerning the remitting 
of children to thoſe who brought them, 
without either the Hypothetical Baptiſm or 
Reception into the Congregation. 

I wovrD examine this more particularly, 
becauſe the reafons of it are not ſo obvious, 
nd might not readily occur to a Miniſter's 
thoughts, (who hath not previouſly con- 
fideredit,) if he were ſurprized Aich an oc- 
caſion unexpectedly coming before him to 
try his judgement of the matte. 
Tur point is this: Suppofing, by the 
an{wer made to the firſt Interrogatory, By 
whom was this child baptized? it Thould ap- 
pear that it was baptized by a Lay-Hand ; 
but, by theanſwers to the following queſtions, 
it mould appear nevertheleſs that it was bap- 
Hized with water, and with the right form 
of words; what is the officiating Miniſter 
to do in this caſe? Proceed in the office of 
receiving the child he cannot, becauſe he 
cannot certify, that in this caſe all is well done 
and according to due order, concerning thi 
baptiſm of the child. For, notwithſtanding 
what Dr. Heylin hath ſuggeſted of ' Lay-Men 
being accounted Lauful Minifters in caſes of 


_ necefhity, yet 1 think nothing is plajner from 
the foregoing Rubrics, an Tom LY 
queſtions, than that our Church utterly diſal- 

loweth of Laymen baptizing upon any pre- 
_— | VVV 


9 
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tence whatſoever; and maketh the com- 
miſſion and authority of the Adminiſtrator, 
though not eſſential, yet, requiſite to the due 
and regular adminiſtration of the Sacrament. 
So that it would be a preſumptuous tranſ- 
proton of Rubric to receive ſuch. child-2s 

ing already lawfully baptized. = 

On the other hand, he is not Weste 
neither i is he authorized, in ſuch caſe, to ad- 
miniſter Baptiſm hypothetically; becauſe the 
uſe of that form 1s expreſlly - reſtrained to 
ſuch caſes only where uncertain anſwers are 
given concerning the: Matter and the Form, 
which are termed- the Eſentials, as you: will 
ſee in the Rubric at the end of this Office, 
referred to above, in which there is nothing 
ſaid of the Admigiſtrator r his commiſſion, 
as if this were a Nr ellential, not abſo- 


lutely neeeſſary. Nor, ingſhort, doth : e ar 
by any Rubric in-this; Office, or by-all:of 
them together, however compared, 9 — 


iy a Munſter muſt do when i reſult of his 
nquiry. into the validity of any child's Bap- 
9 — is ſuch as I have now put it; that is, 
when he is ſatisfied as to the form of the ad- 
miniſtration, but not as to the e of che 
Adminiſtratorr. 

I x New there are ae who can ſee no 
difficul here at all, but will ſay that in ſuch 
a caſe the ublic Form of: Baptiſm: ſhould - 
be uſed without alteration, as upon a child 

manifeſtly and W . But, 


where 


3 
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where ſhall we find our authority for this 
practice? Not in the primitive Church; 
and, I am ſure, not in our 'owfr Church : 
For, though ſhe diſcourages and prevents 
Lay-Baptiſms as much as poſſible, yet ſhe 
no where pronounces them null and invalid. 
She inhibits all perſons not ordained from 

intermeddling with this office of God's Mi- 

niſters upon any Are page f? 'but, 
if they have actually preſumed to adminiſter 

the Ordiriance in 7s Eſſentiali, that is, ac- 
cording to her, be Matter and the Words, 
ſhe decline to order its repetition, and for- 
bears to declare it null. For, this Would be 
an arbitrary concluſion, againſt the ſenſe of 
antiquity, and ' rhe conſtant diſpenſation of 
the Gackalic Civorch if fack cates, © 
Wi rarn any neceſſity will 'juſtify 4 
Eayman' in uſurping this office is one queſ- 
tion; but, whether any guilt in the Admi- 


niſtrator ſooffending ſhall invalidate thee Or- 


dinance ſb admitiiftered, is another queſtion : 
For, the unworthineſs of the means is not 
always à proper reaſon for the diſparagement 
of the effe As. There is ſufficient ground 
for a diſtinction between preſumption in the 
agent and profanation in the àct. With 
reſpect to the bold uſurper of an office not 
belonging to him, the thing is wrong; and, 
as ſuch; our Church condemns it. But, with 
regard to the innocent Recipient, it may be 
right notwithſtanding, vix. valid, though ir- 
5 regular. 
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Tegular, n our Chu! reh, fofpears to 
fas public J dh ech upon it; becauſe, as 
apprehend, ſhe hath not ſufficient warrant, 
or ground, to pronounce. ſentence againft 1 
And therefore they, who ſay that the admir 
niſtratio of the matter and form can have 
no gragè, no benen attending it, unleſs it 
be made by an authorized hand, would do 
well, whatever be their Private opinion 5 of 
the 5 to | EXAMINE. upon. what g. grounds 
or author} will proceed, a5 Miniſters & 
this HO Church, to 0. re-baptize,. or, if 
this word offends, 15 ue .the publ 1c form 
with any Per ſo on * ho. 21 os * 
the 57 fg me tioned” Fetal f the Sa- 


0 _ UTE . 


Samen 2 ITTESN fe 
0 return, then, 19h 
uſt he. 72750 th J rs Del 


13 950 15 Tecourſe 
ſhould be Ae Ital caſes, 1 
the particular Rübrics AE not ones $ and 
580 that; cneral 17 W 15. 

laſt (pr nl "the Pref, a, "ir 
Cer? Ns fervice of #8 Church, at the be- 
gipning of our Liturgy ;-- where it 1 is Tg, 
that all ; ay s of doubt, VP ok wy: ng from the want 
or from ſcurity of 45 ubrics, muff be re- 


ferred t 10 th e Biſto ; and, i be fetermi ne them 


not, to "the Arch ſhop. And, as this is the 
only regular and ſafe wethod that a Clerg &y- 
man can take, ſo I am inclined to believe it 
was the real deſign of our Reviſors that, this- 

particular 
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particular point of Lay-baptiſm ſhduld not 
receive any public reſolution in the office, 
much leſs beleft to the private determination 
of the officiating Miniſter, but be ſubjected 
to the examination, judgement, and final 
deciſion, of the Ordinary of the Dioceſe. 
MV reaſon, for inclining to this opinion, 
is founded on the following obſervations. 
Oos firſt Reformers permitted Lay- bap- 
tiſms in cafes of extremity, retaining the 
Popiſh Cuſtom in this particular; but, in 
1575, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and his 
Bithops, in Convocation, by virtue of the 
power given them to reſolve doubts in tbe 
Preface concerning the ſervice of the Church, 
(which I juſt now mentioned,) and with ex- 
preſs refererice to that clauſe, reſtrained 
the adminiſtration of private Baptifm to a 
Lawful Miniſter or Deacon; and the Biſhops 
in their Viſitations cenſured the practice of 
Laymen baptizing; though the Rubric 
till ſtood with tlie former allowance, that 


l 
they might baptize m caſes of neceſlity. 
Bat then, at the Hampton-Court Conference, 
the Rubric itſelf was altered, and the words 
Lawful Minifter inſerted. And thus it ſtood 
till the Reviſal after the Reſtoration, when 
it was worded with ſtill greater reſtriction. 
But ftill there was no declaration made 'of 
the nullity of 'Lay-Baptifth ; nor any direc- 
tions given in the Rubric what ſhould be 
done as to children baptized by LOR 

| when 


biſhops, with al 
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when brought to be received, otherwiſe 
than by a general reference (as I before ſaid) 


to thejudgement of our Superiors in all caſes 


that are doubtful or unprovided for. And, 
in the Lambeth Conference, fo late as 1712, 
this point, was ſtill deſi e ec kept in the 
ſame ſituation, and erved entire to the 
determination of the alis For, in 971 
05 the diſpute about the validity of La 

tiſm 3 5 high, the two Arch- 

t 


ces that were in town, came unanimouſly to 
this reſolution: That Lay-Baptiſm ſhould be 
diſcouraged as much as poſſible : But, 5 the Ej- 


ſentials had been preſerved in a bapiif m by 4 
Tay- band. it was not to be repeated. But then, 


when it was propoſed that a declaration of 
their ſentiments to this purpoſe ſhould be 


publiſhed, in order to fi ence or determine 


the debates raiſed upon this queſtion, it was 


reſolved, & upon mature deliberation, to leave 
the queſtion as much undecided, by any pub- 
lic declaration, as it was left in the ublic 
Offices and Canons of the Church; for the 


better ſecurity of diſcipline, and to prevent 


any advantages that might be taken by the 
Diſſenters, or ſeem to be given them, in fa- 


vour of their baptiſms; though they do not 


properly come within the queſtion of Lay- 
Faptiſms in caſes of extremity. 


„en is taken from papers under the hands of both the. 
Archbiſhops. 


Ir, 


e Biſhops of their Provin-„ 


r 
— th Me 3 


Ba 
out Church, reſolvible at diſcretion, as the 
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Is; therefore, the Fathers of our Church 
ban appeared, from time to time, afraid to 
determine with any poſitiveneſs, or by any 
public decifion, this controverted point; it 
would ill become any private Clergyman to 
make himſelf ſo far a Judge as to act herein, 
without expreſs, allowance, either from the 
Rubric, or from his Ordinary explaining it. 
As we have a ſure rulę to be our guide as to 
our own practice, W. may very well leave 
the queſtion concerning the validity of theſe 
where we find it, in the 9 of 


ſeveral Ordinaries ſhall give direction within 


their reſpective juriſdictions: It being our 
part to apply to them, and take their advice, 
whenever ſuch irregular caſes ſhall come be- 
fore us as private Parochial Miniſters. 


Axp herein we likewiſe ſee how we may 
conduct ourſelves with reſpect to the other 
point I was ſpeaking of before, viz. whether 
we are to uſe the hypothetical form with 
affuſion, or only with immerſion, according 


to the ſtrict letter of the Rubric. If we have 


any doubts about it, let our Ordinary deter- 
mine them: And, ſo long as we act accor- 
ding to his decifion of the caſe, on which 
ſide ſoever it is made, we both anſwer our 
own obligation to Rubric, and diſcharge our- 
ſelves. of blame from thoſe who would be 
apt to cenſure an _—_ of dipping from 

” 
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our own private judgement in the interpreta- 
tion of the Rubric. 

THERE is nothing more, in all this Office, 
that requires to be taken notice of, ſave that, 
at the end of it, there is a want of a direction, 
which we have in the former Office of pub- 


lic Baptiſm, to admoniſh the Sureties, hat 


they take care to bring the children to be con- 


firmed by the Biſhop. 


To ſay how this comes to. paſs is not eafy.. 


In all the old Prayer Books, before the Re- 
ſtoration, there was a Rubric in the firſt Of- 
fice requiring the Miniſter to admoniſli the 
Sponſors to this effect, but leaving him to 
his own manner of expreſſing himſelf. 


Which Rubric was not repeated at the end 
of this Office, but was referred to by theſe 


words, and ſo fortb, as in public Battiſe. 
Which reference was as good as the repe- 


tition of the Rubric ; for it made the direc- 


tion equally clear. But now, at the Reviſal, 


what had been a Rubric at the end of the 


former Office was changed into a preſcribed: 
form of admonition; and, what had been a 
reference at the end of this Office was quite 
omitted. By what means I know not. But 
it was not an overſight, at leaſt not in all the 
Reviſors; for, in Biſhop Cofans's copy, where 
all the deſigned amendments ſtand added in 


the margin, there is a reference made, at the 


end of this Office, to the form of admonition. 


then newly added to the former Office; which 


reforence 


g 
4 
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reference is thus expreſſed : Ther ſhall he add, 


and ſay, Furthermore I require you to take 
care, &c. ut ſup. in Publ. Bapt. 

War I collect from hence is, that it 
ſeems moſt likely to have been the deſign of 
the Reviſors, that this Direction ſhould be 
given in the ſame words at the end of both 
the Offices, the reaſon of it being the ſame 
in both cafes. Burt, as this deſign is not ex- 
preſſed in our printed copies, it remains yet 
a queſtion, with any man who guides himſelf 
by the letter of Rubric, whether he ſhould, 
on mere preſumption of ſuch deſign, take 
upon him to add this ſupplement out of the 
former Office or not. Surely no Miniſter can 
be blamed for not doing what he is not com- 
manded, But, my own reſolution of the 
doubt ſhould rather be this: Though the 
admonition is not made part of the autho- 
ried form in our printed books, and is not 
neceſſary for completing the Office; yet, 
as it is nevertheleis a proper one, and the 
omiſſion of it, or of a direction about it, was 
probably accidental, and not deſigned, there- 


fore to uſe it as an admonition from our- 


ſelves, or at leaſt to give a direction to the 
ſame effect and purpoſe, as was done before 
the form of admonition was preſcribed. 
And thus we ſhail keep up to the ſuppoſed 


intention of the Church, without tranſgreſſing 


any written rule. 
| " 'F | THERE 
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THrERE is nothing in the Rubrics be- 
longing to the third Office, for thoſe of riper 


years, but what is plain, and can need no 


comment. Only, as I have it in charge from 
my Lord Biſhop of Durham to acquaint my 
Clergy with what he expects from them, 
when they give him notice of any adults 
that are deſirous of being baptized, according 


to the firit Rubric of the Office; I cannot. 


diſcharge myſelf of his commands at a more 


proper opportunity, What moved his Lord- 


ſhip to give me this direction is not neceſſary 
now to be mentioned; but, the order is this: 


That, whenever any Miniſter notifies to him 


the deſire and requeſt of a grown Perſon to 


cify, not only his age, but his circumſtances 


and condition of life; as whether he be mar- 


ried or ſingle; at his own diſpoſal, or un- 
der parents and guardians; in what way he 
was educated and bred ; what are his morals 


and character ; and what knowledge he hath. 


of the principles of Chriſtianity ; and what- 
ever elſe may be requiſite for forming a 
judgement whether any farther directions are 
to be given for the due preparation of him 
to receive this Sacrament, and what thoſe 
directions, if needtul, ſhould be, 


I NEED not add how proper it is that his 


Lordſhip ſhould be acquainted with theſe 
things, before he grants his orders for the 
Freparation of Adults; and that he ſhould 


be 


be baptized, he do, at the ſame time, ſpe- 


"1 
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| be ſatisfied in the execution of his orders, 
{1 before he gives his conſent to their bap- 
= tiſm. 5 . | «7-74 
And I will as readily ſuppoſe, that there 
is not one of you but will, at any time, be 
glad to be put to this trouble on ſo good an 
occaſion, and to ſerve fo good an end, © 


VISI- 
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III. 


DISCO UR 8 E 


Rubrics in the Communion-Office JOEY FR) and -| 


ſome Caſes put upon them. 


Reverend Brethren, | 
Y diſcourſe to-you the laſt year was | 


| wholly taken up in treating upon 
the Rubrics of the baptiſmal Offices; and in 
ſtating our obligations, as Miniſters of the 
eſtabliſhed Church, to conform ourſelves to 
them. 

Tnosk of the Communion-Service were 
to come next under conſideration. I ſhall 
therefore enter upon them now, without any 
farther introduction, ſuppoſing you to be 
already ſufficiently apprized, from what 1 

have before ſaid, of the view in which I 
purpoſe to conſider them. | 

Tur firſt Rubric that occurs at the head 
of the Office, concerning the notice to be 
given to the Curate of the names of ſuch as 
intend to receive the Lord's Supper, belongs. 

to the people to obſerve ; and does not fall 
within my preſent deſign, which hath regard 
only to the duties of the e 


Nun 


\ 


. 
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Tux next, which requires the Curate to 
repel from the Sacrament all open and noto- 
torious evil vers, who have thereby given offence 
to the Congregation, has no other difficulty 
in it than what ariſeth from the doubtful 
ſignification of the term notorious, and from 
the uncertainty there is in judging of all thoſe 
caſes, when the Congregation may be ſaid to be 
offended. For, Notoriety in fa is one thing, 
and Notoriety in preſumption is another: 
And, in either caſe, it ſhould be 4 Netoriety 
in law too, to indemnify the Miniſter for 
proceeding upon the Rubric, or to render 
him ſafe, in point of Law, for repelling any 
perſon from the Communion. 

Ay then, as to tbe Congregation taking of- 
fence, how to. diſtinguiſh between what dotb 
offend a Congregation, and what ought ta 
give offence to it; whether we are to in- 
terpret it according to reaſon, or only ac- 
cording to fact, is another difficulty. Nay, 
whether this Rubric ought not to be extended 
to all crimes which are ſpecified in the Ca- 
nons as diſqualifications for the Holy Com- 
munion, though they be not notorious or 
known to the Congregation, provided they 
be ſufficiently diſcovered or made known to 
the Miniſter himſelf, is another queſtion, 
which will bear much to be ſaid on either 
die of it. 5 3 
Tux trueſt way, to judge of the ſenſe of 
our Church in this Rubric, is to have re- 
courſe 
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courſe to the 26th and 109th Canons, by 
which ſuch notorious offenders as are to be 


ſtut out from Communion, as being ſcandals to 


the Congregation, are ſufficiently deſcribed ; 
and, might we venture to act upon that in- 
terpretation which it muſt be allowed theſe 
Canons fix upon the Rubric, our rule to 


proceed by would be much plainer than it is. 


But, to prevent our claiming any benefit or 
authority from theſe Canons, the Statute- 
Laws, which ſuperſede the Canons, inter- 
fere, and lay us under certain reſtrictions. 


By a Statute in the firſt year of Edward VI. 


it is enacted, that the Miniſter ſhall not, awith- 
out a lawful cauſe, deny the Sacrament to any 


perſon that devoutly and humbly defires it. But 
what is this lawful cauſe ? Why, we are told 


that the Law of England will not ſuffer the 
Miniſter to judge any man'a notorious offender, 
but him who is ſo convinced by ſome legal ſen- 
tence. x And it ſeems, according to the ſenſe 
of the Civilians and Canoniſts, nothing a- 
mounts to Notorium Juris, or Notoriety in 
Law, leſs than a proof by. Confeſſion in open 


Court, or Conviction by a Sentence of the 


Jud ge. 


Bx the Canons, all thoſe offenders, who 
ought to be preſented to the Ordinary, ought 
allo to be thut out from the Communion 
till they be reformed ; and they, whoſe duty 


* Biſhop Azdrews's notes upon the Common- Prayer. 
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it is to preſent them, neglecting ſo to do, are 
to be excluded hkewife. * And both theſe 
acts of Diſcipline are intruſted with, and 
charged upon, the Miniſter alone. But, ſo 
far are the canonical diſqualifications for the 


| Sacrament from being accounted, as ſuch, 
Lawful Cauſes of excluſion, according to the 


Statute, that even perſons lying under zpſ5 fac- 
to Eæcommunications by the Canons, may not 
legally be withheld from the Communion, 
till ſentence of Ex communication hath for- 
mally paſſed, and is openly declared, againſt 
them. And, though the 27th Canon, intitled 
Schiſmatics not to be admitted to the Communion, 
is expreſs for their excluſion; yet both the 


Common Lawyers and the Civilians have 


* Ms. L'E/trange ſeems to judge, (Alliance of Div. Off. 


| p. 163.) that the Canons do not forbid the admiſſion of any 
offen 


ers to the Communion, but oaly ſuch as are actually 
preſented to the Ordinary, and under profecution, if not alſo 
under ſentence : and, conſequent!y, till they are preſented they 
are not to he withheld from the Sacrament. 

Bur, whereas the Canons ſay no more than this, tat 
notorious offenders ſhall not be admitted to the Communion till they 
be reformed, without any reference made, or reſpe& had, to 
their preſentment or conviction, there 1s no reaſon to inter- 
pret them with any ſuch reſtrictions : Eſpecially as one of the 
offences for which the 26th Canon requires excluion from the 
Communion { viz. the neglect of Church-wzrdens and Side- 
men in preſenting notorious evil-livers) is not capable of being 
preſented otherwiſe than by the Miniſter ; who 1s left to his 
diſcretion as to that point, though he is expreſsly ordered 
to repel them from the Communion. He is indeed bound 7s 
fienify the cauſe of his repelling them, if required by his Or- 
dinary to do io. But this is a farther proof of his power to 
3 On any complaint or preſentment of the delinquents 
is made. | 


3 given 
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given it as their opinion, that Schiſmatics, not 
lying under any Eccleſiaſtical Cenſure, and 
humbly and devoutly deſiring the Sacrament, 
are not to be withheld from it, notwithſtand- 
ing the direction of the Canon. * 


AND, laſtly, the Teſt-Acts, which bring 


abundance of perſons to the Communion to 


qualify themſelves for Offices civil and mili- 
tary, make no allowances for their excluſion 
in any caſe whatſoever, nor have any proviſo 
to indemnify the Miniſter for proceeding ac- 
cording to Rubric in denying the Sacrament, 
let the Notoriety of the offence be never ſo 
unconteſted, and the cauſe of his refuſal in 
that reſpect never ſo juſt and legitimate. 

Tx caſe, then, ſtands thus with the offi- 
ciating Miniſter, He is directed by one Sta- 


tute (viz. the Rubric) in certain caſes to 


ſhut out from Communion. By another, 
(viz. the Teſt-Act,) he is required to admit 
to Communion; no particular caſes being ex- 
preſſly excepted, however ſuppoſed to be un- 
derſtood. But, the aſſigned caſes in the one 
being put in ſuch looſe and general terms, 
that it 18 doubtful what excluſions from the 
Sacrament are ſtrictly legal ; and the direc- 
tions in the other, for admitting to the Sacra- 


* Tr1s matter was thoroughly conſidered in the caſe of 
Mr. Richard Baxter, the famous Non-Conformiſt, if he may 
be called ſu, who conſtantly attended the Church Service 
and Sacrament, in the pariſh where he lived, at thoſe times 
when he was not engaged at his own Meeting-houſe. 


PF LY 


ment 
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ment ſuch as have offices depending upon it, 
however ſuppoſed to be limited by the aſ- 
ſigned caſes aforeſaid, yet admitting of thoſe 
only upon the footing of a legal proof for 
which the Curate muſt anſwer at his peril; 
hence it follows, that he, who is intruſted 
with the execution of theſe Statutes, ſhould 
either have a fuller explanation of the one 
or a better ſecurity from the other. 

I xxow the anſwer commonly given to 
this, and urged as ſatis factory by Mr. Wheat- 
ley in his book upon the Common-Prayer, 
is, that it would be a reflection upon the 
Legiſlature to ſuppoſe that it was ever de- 
ſigned, that, a Deiſt, or any profligate and 
abandoned finner, ſhould happen ts obtain an 
office, the Church ſhould be obliged to admit them, 
under theſe characters, to Communion. All this 
is very true. It ſeems to have been the in- 
tenrion of the Legiſlature, that no perſon, 
who is unqualified for the Sacrament, ſhould 
qualify for an office by venturing to re- 
ceive it. But, this ſalve will not cover our 
ſore. For, granting it would be an injury 
to our Governors to ſay that they meant 
otherwiſe than right, yet there 1s no re- 
flection caſt upon them by ſuppoſing what 
is likely to be the conſequence of theſe Sta- 
tutes, when they come to be pleaded in the 
King's Courts againſt a Clergyman, without 
any proviſo made in his favour or for his 
ſecurity. Eſpecially when the terms in the 

K 2 Rubric, 
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Rubric, upon which only he can form a le- 
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gal defence, will bear ſuch latitude of inter- 
pretation, that it will not be an eaſy matter 
to determine when he is within, or not 
within, his rule. f 

TIS, then, being the cafe, (and I think 


I have brought together what is moſt ma- 


terial in the ſtating of 1t,) two queſtions re- 
main to be reſolved. Firſt, how far we are 
bound to obſerve this Rubric; and, ſecondly, 
how far we are ſafe in acting according to it. 
To both which I ſhall give you the beſt an- 
{wer I can. ; 

Ir is not any part of my deſign, in dil. 
courſing on the obedience due from us to the 
eccleſiaſtical Laws of this Realm, to enter into 
a diſcuſſion of the powers we have received 
at our Ordination, as Miniſters of Chriſt at 


large; or to conſider, upon this head, the 


Power of the Keys, of binding and looſing, 


of remitting and retaining fins ; that is, the 


ſpiritual authority we are intruſted with in 
the due adminiſtration of the Sacraments, 


which no human laws can deſtroy or de- 
prive us of. There are cafes in which we 


are bound to deny the Sacraments, antece- 
dently to any obligations we are under to 


human Conſtitutions; ſo that, whenſoever 


we are obliged, by virtue of our Office, and 
in regard of the ſacred truſt committed to us, 
as Stewards of the Myſteries of God, to re- 
fuſe the Communion, we muſt by no means 

| be 


this there is no doubt,) but, how far ſuch 
is to be examined into as a point purely of 


but as ap 
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be ſwayed by any ſecular motives, or intimi- 
dated by ſuſpicions of dangerous temporal 
conſequences, from doing what we ought and 
diſcharging our great Commiſſion faithfully. 
And, in this, every Clergyman muſt be his 
own Caſuiſt, and will beſt judge for himſelf 
in ſuch caſes as ſhall come before him. a 
Bur whereas we have moſt ſolemnly pro- 
miſed to give our faithful diligence to admi- 
niſter the Sacraments and Diſcipline of Chriſt, 
not only as the Lord bath commanded, but 
as this Realm hath received the ſame, according 
to the Commandments of God; and whereas 
the exerciſe of our Miniſtry, even in theſe 
capital points, may be, and is, in ſome re- 
ſpects, limited by Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Au- 
thority, without diveſting us of the ſpiritual 
powers above-mentioned ; and whereas our 
preſent queſtion is not whether any ſuch 
limitations be lawful and admiſſible, (for, of 


limitation goes in the caſe under confidera- 
tion; therefore our obedience to this Rubric 


Eceleſiaſtical Diſcipline, and which affects 
us not as Paſtors of the Church Catholic, 
pointed Officers in this eſtabliſhed 
Church to which we belong. And it is 
in this view 1 am to ſpeak of this Rubric, 
conſidering it as explained by the Canons 
of the Church, and limited by the Statutes 
of the Realm. | 


AND 
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Axp here, what deſerves the principal 
notice, and ought to have great weight with 
us, though probably it would have little if 
pleaded in the Courts of Law, is the pe- 
culiar obligation we have laid ourſelves un- 
der, by voluntary and repeated ſtipulations, 
to obſerve the Rubric, and conform to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England. And 
this can in no inſtances be more juſtly ex- 
pected from us than in the adminiſtration of 
the Sacraments and the Diſcipline of the 
Church. No Laws have as yet diſcharged 
us from following this Rubric, now in queſ- 
tion, in its moſt obvious and natural ſenſe ; 


nor can any authority be ſhewn for our diſ- 


penſation in not obſerving it. If ſome words 
in it are too general, or of uncertain ſignifi- 
cation, {till there is nothing in the other Sta- 
tutes that is more clear and explicit, or that 
will ſerve for a better rule for us to govern 
ourſelves by: And withal let it be obſerved, 
that what ſeems doubtful in the Rubric is 
made much plainer in the Canons, which 


are yet the beſt interpreters of it, and to 


which we of the Clergy are bound to con- 
form ourſelves, as well as toRubric; though 
our obligation to them ſtands upon a diffe- 


rent footing. Upon the whole, though 
this Rubric may require ſome explanation, as 


Biſhop Cons remarks, for the avoiding of di 


futes and doubts between the Communicants and 
Curates, &c, yet, if it be taken in all its 
0 5 parts, 


| 


— ——— 
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parts, viz. that no perſon, however notori- 
oufly wicked, ſhall be withheld from the Com- 
munion till he be admoniſhed to withdraw 
himſelf; and that, when he 1s repelled upon 
his obſtinacy, it is only till ſuch time as the 
advice of- the Ordinary can be had therein, 
to whom the Curate is obliged to give early 
notice of ſuch his act; it ſeems in this view 
the beſt, and I think the only, Eccleſiaſtical 


| Rule we have to go by in ſuch caſes: Nor 


doth it appear liable to exceptions, unleſs it 
be 1n that other particular I was to ſpeak to, 
viz. How far we are ſafe in acting according 
to it. 2 

Bur, as this is properly a point of Law, 
it is not ſo fit for me to undertake any de- 
termination of it: It muſt be left to the 
Gentlemen of that profeſſion. Only thus 
much I would put in, that, if a Clergymans 
conduct in this matter ſhall appear to be up- 
right, diſpaſſionate, and diſintereſted, (and I 
wiſh it may never appear otherwiſe,) ſo as to 
gain the approbation of reaſonable and in- 
different perſons, (which I ſtill think it would 


gain in all notorious or flagrant caſes, which 


are thoſe mentioned in the Rubric,) it is to 


be hoped and preſumed, that the interpreters 
of the Law would, in their turn, too, ſhew 


him all the favour and regard they could. 
In the next Rubric, (tor ſo I call the next 


paragraph tor diſtinction ſake, as moſt of 
the Liturgic Writers do, though properly all 


the 
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the four paragraphs at the head of this Office 
make but one Rubric) the Miniſter ſeems to 
have power given him to deny the Sacra- 
ment upon his own perſonal knowledge of 
the party's unfitneſs to receive it. There is 
only one inſtance, indeed, of this unfitneſs 
there mentioned, viz. in caſes where he per- 
ceiveth malice and hatred to reign; in which 
caſes, he is to uſe the ſame order as before, of 
admoniſhing, and, upon obſtinacy, of exclu- 
ding from the Communion : And this, too, 
without regard to the notoriety of the malice, 
or the offence given thereby to the Congre- 
gation. And, by parity of reaſon, what he 
18 allowed todo, upon his own knowledge, in 
one caſe, he may be preſumed to have the 
liberty of doing in any other that is parallel, 
that is, where he himſelf is equally convin- 
ced that he has a juſt and ſufficient cauſe, 
according to the Canons, to refuſe the Sacra- 
ment, though, at the ſame time, he cannot 
produce any legal teſtimony of the crime for 
which he debars the party from communi- 

cating. 
Hence, then, ariſes another queſtion, 
different from the former : viz. Whether a 
Miniſter ought at any time, by denying the 
Sacrament, to paſs a public and open-cenſure 
upon ſecret crimes, to which none are privy 
but the parties and himſelf, and that perhaps 
by accident, as may be, and ſometimes hath 
been, declared to be the caſe? * 6 
0 
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To this it hath been ſaid, and I think 
juſtly, that every Miniſter, in the public exe- 
cution of his Office, repreſents the Church, 
and 1s therefore to exclude none from the 


Sacraments but ſuch only as by the laws of 


the Church he is expre//ly required to exclude. 
That, when he 1s ſecretly, and in his private 
capacity, apprized of any juſt impediment in 


any perſon, though he ought moſt ſolemnly 
to admoniſh him to refrain, nay, and ought 
to withhold from him a private Communion, 


(becauſe, in that caſe, he is allowed himſelf 
to judge of any juſt impediment,) yet, when 
he celebrates in public, he 1s bound to admit 
ſuch offending perſon, offering himſelf, at 
his own peril ; foraſmuch as the Church is 
yet ignorant of any crime, or default, for 
which, according to her rules, the Commu- 


nion 1s to be withheld. That he doth by his 
previous admonition /berare animam ſuam ; 
and, if the delinquent will ſtill venture to ob- 


trude himſelf, after ſuch warning given, his 


blood will be upon his own head; that is, 
he only, like other hypocrites who receive 
unworthily, will be condemned for his pre- 


ſumption ; while the Miniſter ſhall be held 


guiltleſs, having done all that was incum- 
Peat upon him, and indeed all that he could 
_ warrant, to prevent ſuch profanation of the 


holy Myſteries. And this is agreeable to 
the old Canon-Law, which did not give Mi- 
niſters a diſcretionary power of 9 in 

uch 


. 
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ſuch caſes. Etiam criminoſus, &c. Even a 
great offender, offering himſelf to partake of the 
Sacrament, is not to be rejected, but taken afide, 
and ſeriouſly exhorted to forbear : * Which 
the Canoniſts, the later ones eſpecially, in- 
terpret of ſecret and occult crimes, known 
to the Miniſter, but not notorious, or matter 
of public ſcandal. + 

To countenance this way of reaſoning, 
the inſtance of Judas 1s brought, whom our 
Saviour ſuffered to partake of the firſt Sup- 
per and Communion with his other diſciples ; 
though, at the ſame time, our Lord himſelf, 
who adminiſtered, knew the traitor to be 
abſolutely unworthy ſo ſacred and divine an 
inſtitution. | 

Wuicn inſtance, indeed, would be much 
to the purpoſe, were it not liable to two ex- 
ceptions. The firſt is, that it is not a cer- 
tain and acknowledged truth | that Judas 
did partake of the Sacrameni of the Lord's 
laſt Supper. And, though the Compilers 
of our Liturgy ſeem to have taken this for 
granted, as appears by ſome expreſſions in 
one of the exhortations in the Communion- 
Office, where it 1s ſaid, 4%, after taking of 
that boly Sacrament, the Devil enter into you, 
as he entered into Judas, &c. and, conſe- 

quently, by our aſſent and conſent to the 


Ex R. de Off. Ord. cap. Si Sacerd. 
+ LIN. Prov. de Sacr. Unct. | 
T SEE L'Eftrange on one fide, and Dr. Bennet on the other. 


Commaon- 
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ts. 


Common-Prayer Book, we ſeem to have ad- 
mitted this for an undoubted fact ; yet the 
expreſſion doth not neceſſarily require ſuch 
conſtruction to be put upon it, but may be 
grammatically underſtood without that ſup- 
poſition. 

THe other exception againſt this inſtance 
of Judas is, that, granting he did partake 
with the other Diſciples at the inſtitution of 
the Sacrament, yet it doth not follow, by any 
neceſſary conſequence, that our Lord's ad- 
miſſion of him 1s any warrant for his Mi- 


niſters to admit hypocrites to the Euchariſt. 
He ſuffers the wicked even now to approach 


his Altar, when no Power in the Church 
can reftrain them. But we cannot from 
thence argue, that the Paſtors of his Church 
may therefore permit them ſo to do, ſup- 


poſing them privy to their guilt, and well 


aſcertained of their unworthineſs, however 


| ſecretly or accidentally they might come by 


that knowledge. 

Bur although, for theſe reefs: I think. 
no ſtreſs ſhould be laid on this inſtance of 
Judas, yet, if any Clergyman can ſatisfy his 


_ own mind in acting upon this diſtinction, 


and can perſuade himſelf that he may law- 
fully do, in his public capacity, what he 
would not do if he thought himſelf at liberty 
to follow his private judgement; and that to 
adminiſter the Sacrament to a perſon whom 
he believes unworthy of it, after ſufficient 

1 admonition 
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admonition to deter him from it, 1s no wil- 
ful proſtitution or profanation of it in him- 
ſelf; I ſay, if he is thus perſuaded, I do not 
ſee that there is any thing expreſs enough in 
this Rubric to oblige him to refuſe it in ſuch 
a caſe. Malice and hatred are the only of- 
fences which the order directly points to; 
and thoſe too ſuch as reign, are predomi- 
nant and implacable, which it is ſtrange if 
they be not likewiſe notorious and offenſive 
to the congregation as well as to the Miniſter. 
And, the true reaſon, why the Compilers of 
the Rubric did not give any expreſs allow- 


ance to the Clergy to exclude from the Com- 


munion for occult crimes, at their own diſ- 
cretion, might be for fear of an abuſe that 
ſuch liberty would be liable to in the hands 
of weak men, capable of being ſwayed by 
their private paſſions and reſentments in the 
adminiſtration of the moſtſolemn ordinances. 
Bur, it doth not follow that they are 
therefore bound in all caſes to adminiſter it, 
ſaving thoſe in which they are prohibited 
expreſſly. No doubt there is an uſe of their 
diſcretion left them, and ſome caſes may a- 
riſe ſo circumſtantiated, that it will go di- 
rectly againſt a Clergymans conſcience to ad- 
mimiiter the Sacrament; in which caſes, as 
I] before oblerved, he lies under an obligation 
to diſcharge his duty ſuperior to that which 
he owes to Rubric or Acts of Parliament; 
and, though he cannot perhaps diſcharge it 


with 
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with ſafety if the Statutes be interpreted ri- 
gorouſly, yet it is better to fall into the 
hands of men, and patiently ſuffer temporal 
inconveniences, than fall, with a ſin of Pre- 
ſumption, into the hands of God. 

Tux concluſion here, then, is the ſame as 
in the former point, vig. that every Miniſter 
muſt be his own judge and guide in extraor- 
dinary Occurrences, which come not within 
the letter, or ſuppoſed meaning, of the rules 
that are ſet him by authority for his direc- 
tion. Only it will greatly concern him to 
act with the utmoſt care, fidelity, and cir- 
cumſpection, that he do not either deprive a- 
ny perſons of the privilege of Chriſtian Com- 
munion, or ſet upon them ſuch a public mark 
of infamy and diſgrace as a repulſe from the 
Sacrament is commonly held to be, without 
a real neceſlity to juſtify his conduct herein. 
Ap ſol paſs on to the fourth and laſt | 

Rubric that 1s placed at the head of the 
Communion- Service, where there is only 
one particular incumbent upon the Miniſter 
himſelf to obſerve and for me to take notice 
of at preſent; and that is, that he ſhall tand 
at the north ſiae of the Table when he per- 
forms the Office; which is to be underſtood 
even of that part of it, which, by another 
Rubric,* is appointed zo be ſaid when there is 


no Communion. 


2 Firs1 Rubric at the end of this Office, 
< AND 
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Ap here again is a caſe that will admit 
of exceptions from unforeſeen circumſtances : 


For, ſince the cuſtomary placing of Altars in 


Chancels, it becomes ſometimes impoſſible, 
in large Churches, and where the Chancels 
are almoſt equal in length to the Churches 
themſelves, to perform that part of the Com- 
munion-Service, which is to be read always 
on Sundays and Holidays, at the Lord's 
Table, without quite defeating the intention 
of its being read at all, viz. that it ſhould be 
heard of all the people. But Arg pray let us 
obſerve farther, that, w this neceſſity 


for breaking through the Rubric cannot be 


pleaded by us; that is, where this ſervice 
may be conveniently enough performed at the 
Table itſelf, ſituated in the Chancel ; there 
w1ll be no excuſe for us for reading 1t in the 
deſk, as is but too commonly practiſed in 
our Churches, contrary to the letter and 


plain meaning of the Rubric. 


A CERTAIN author, indeed, of ſome note, 
in his Paraphraſe on the Common-Prayer 


Book, argues upon this point after this man- 


ner: Fit be aſked, ſays he, whether thoſe 


parts of the Communion-Office, which are al- 


lowed to be read when there is no Communion, 


may be read without going to the Communion- 
Table; I anſwer, they certainly may. And for 
this I need offer no other reaſon befides its be- 
ing an allowed practice, which our governors 
ao never blame or endeavour to alter, There are, 


ſays 


oo Roe. 
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ſays he, ſome expreſſions in the Rubric, I con- 
feſs, which intimate the contrary; but, cer- 
tainly, an allowed cuſtom is ſufficient to ſatisfy 
any man's conſcience in this caſe. * 

Bur this learned writer ſeems here a lit- 
tle too haſty in his concluſion ; and the rea- 
ſon he offers for it appears to be founded on 
a miſtake. For, a cuſtom under the con- 
nivance of our governors, how juſtifiable 
a rule ſoever it may be to us in all caſes 
where thoſe governors have a power of 
diſpenſing, yet is of no authority or conſide- 
ration in ſuch matters as our governors 
themſelves are not at hberty to allow of or 
diſpenſe with. This is a diſtinction very 
neceſſary to be obſerved by thoſe who make 
uſe of this argument from cuſtom, and will 
ſhew where it 1s properly applicable, and of 
weight, and where it is not. In the former 
part of this very Rubric, for inſtance, con- 
cerning the ſituation of the Lord's Table, 
the Rubric directs, that it ſhall ſtand in the 
Body of the Church, or in the Chancel where 
Morning and Evening Prayer are appointed to 
be ſaid. But this appointment, by another 
Rubric + before the Morning and Evening 


Prayer, 1s left to the diſcretion of the Ordi- 


nary. And, till ſuch appointment be made, 


* Da. Bennet's Paraphraſe. ; 

+ The Morning and Evening Prayer ſhall be uſed in the ac- 
euftomed place of the C a or Chancel, except it ſhall be 
otherwiſe determined by the Ordinary of the Place, 

the 
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the ancient cuſtom of each church is to be 
followed. For, ſuch cuſtom implies the 
approbation of thoſe who have a power to 
alter it if they think fit to do ſo. Of cuſ- 
toms thus eſtabliſhed, and juſtly prevailing 
for this reaſon, we have ſeveral other Inſtan- 
ces. ; 

BuT, what relation have theſe caſes to 
thoſe Rubrics which expreſſly and poſitively 
require the Miniſter to obſerve this or that 
particular in his Mmiſtration, and preſcribe 
him a perſonal action to be performed in a 
determined place, as in this inſtance before 
us, of fanding at the North Side of the Table 
when he performs any part of the Commu- 
nion-Service ? Where this Rubric cannot be 
obſerved, as I before ſaid, an abſolute ne- 
ceflity muſt over-rule the order; but, no 
preſcription of Non obſervance or cuſtomary 
neglect can avail to the ſetting it aſide. . It 
is true, the Ordinary may connive at this cuſ- 
tomary neglect, but he cannot warrant, nor 
even excuſe, the Miniſter in it, becauſe he is 
bound, by prior Obligations of Conformity, to 

_ obey the Church in what ſhe commands in 
her Rubrics. And, in all points where the 
Rubrics are plain and expreſs,* the Ordinary 


It may be ſaid, that this very Rubric, now under exa- 
| mination, is as plain and expreſs, that the Communion-T able 
ſhall ſtand, at the Commurnion- time, in that part of the Church 
where ioriing and Evening Prayer are appointed to be ſaid, 
as it is that the Prieſt all ftand at the North Side of the 1 able. 
rue; 


— —U—— 
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has no authority to releaſe us from that obe- 
dience, as appears from the Preface, concern- 


ing the Service of the Church, at the beginning 


of the Prayer-Book. In which though the 
Ordinary is allowed to interpret and deter- 
mine the ſenſe of the Rubric for us in all 


doubtful caſes, yet it is with this proviſo, 


that he ſhall not order or determine any thing 
that is contrary to what is contained in the 
Service-Book. That is, in points that are 
clearly (expreſſed, the Ordinary is as much 
prohibited from making innovations as the 
meaneſt Parochial Miniſter among us. And 
therefore a Biſhop's diſpenſing power will 
not reach theſe caſes; and, conſequently, a 
cuſtom, which has no validity but as it im- 
plies a diſpenſation, cannot reach them 
neither, 9 


True ; but with this difference, that in one caſe the direction 


1 


is to the Prieſt, in the other he is not charged with the exe - 


cution of the Inj unction; and therefore it concerns not him 
in particular, but rather appertains to the Ordinary to take 
care of. And, whoſoever conſiders the unhappy diſputes and 
contentions, that have ariſen, in this Church, concerning the 
diſpoſal or fituation of the Lord's Table in the Church or Chan- 
cel, which laſted from the Reign of Edward VI. down to the 
reat Rebellion, will think our governors highly prudent in 
— to give any orders, of late years, touching that 
point. The diſpute is now dead, and it is to be hoped will 
never be revived. | 
Should it be infinuated, that this Rubric, by exprefsly di- 
recting what ſhould be done 7» Communion time, may mean 
that the Prieft ſhould hen only ſtand at the North fide of the 


Table; the anſwer is, that there he is ordered to fand when- 


ſoever he begins the Office; and there he is commanded te 


. fay the Lord's Prayer, with the Collect following, &c. 


M | TRE 
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Tart Author above-cited, indeed, endea- 
vours to back his argument from cuſtom 
with this farther Obſervation : That, if uſage 


be not allowed: to be a good interpretation of 


Rubrics, it will be impoſſible to clear our bands 
of many other repugnances and difficulties. to be 
met with. Let the Objefors, ſays he, conſider, 
to name no other inſtances, how they can ei, 
their tacking together the Morning- Prayer and 
the Litany, (which were. intended pi uſed as 
diſiinet Offices in former times, and there 


repeating the Prayer of St. Chryſoſtom and the 


text out of the Corinthians but once, 3 


they are poſitively ordered to be repeated twice.* 
Bur, where. they are thus ordered to be 
repeated is the Queſtion, There. are only 
two Rubrics from which ſuch a direction 
could be ſurmized. The firſt is the Rubric 
before the Collects and immediately after the 


Suffrages; where it is faid, that the to laſt 
Collects ſhall never alter, "but daily be. ſaid 


at Morning-Prayer throughout all A Year. 


But, whoſoever examines this Rubric will 
find that theſe Collects, which are here called 
thetwolaft, are not the two final prayers, but 


are only called he laſt with reſpect to the 


Collect of the day, which is always to pre- 
cede. them. The other Rubric is placed juſt 
before the Prayer for the King in the Morn- 
1ng-Service, in theſe words: Then theſe foe 


* Dr. Bennet's Paraphraſe. 


prayers 


FI 
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prayers following are to be read here, except 
when the Litany is read; and then only the 
two laſt are to be read, as they are there placed. 
Which words, in the end of the Rubric, 
make it evident that the Litany and Morning 
Prayer are to be joined together as one Ser- 
vice, and that the two final prayers are to be 


read but once. 


Ir his miſtake aroſe from not attending 
ſufficiently to theſe two Rubries, it 1s alrea- 
dy corrected. But, if he grounded his aſſer- 
tion on any other paſſage, I cannot gueſs 
what place it may be. 

AND, as to his other ſuppoſed inſtances 
of repugnancy, &c. I dare be as poſitive as 
one can be in a negative, that there are no 
inſtances to be given, in the whole Common- 
Prayer Book, where cuſtom muſt be allowed 
to be a good interpretation of Rubric, ex- 


cept in thoſe caſes which I juſt now men- 


tioned, where the Ordinary hath a diſpenſing 
power lodged with him. And, if there be 
any other repugnances to Rubric in our 
practice, beſides this under debate, which 


will not admit of a plea from Cuſtom Upon 


the foot of this diſtinction, we muſt find 
ſome other way of clearing our hands of 
them, than by uſing this argument. And, 
the only way, that I know of, to juſtify our 
conduct 1 in all points that are plain and ex- 
preſs, is to obſerve them punctually and 
literally. 


M 2 AND 
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Axp now, having gone my uſual length 
in a charge, and diſpatched the previous 


Rubrics in this Office for the Communion, 


I muſt leave what remains to the next op- 
portunity that God ſhall be pleaſed to give 


us s of meeting together or on this occaſion. 


"FE. 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, Arm 1735. 


DISCOURSE IV. 


Other Rubrics in the Liturgy examined. 


Reverend Brethren, 
Y Diſcourſes to you, at my late Viſi- 
| tations, have been entirely taken up 


with remarks upon the Rubrics: In which 


J have yet gone no farther than thoſe that 
belong to the Offices of Baptiſm, and: thoſe 
that are placed at the head of the Office for 


. Communzon. And, finding how tedious and 


almoſt endleſs it would be to go through all 
the remainder of the Communion- Office, 
and all the other Offices of our Church, with 


"the like particularity, I ſhall now take ano- 


ther and ſhorter way, yet ſuch as perhaps 


vou will think ſufficiently clear and ſatisfac- 


tory ; and that is, to throw all the Rubrics: 
into different claſſes, under proper heads: of 
diſtinction, with ſuitable remarks upon each 
claſs; and: fo to leave the ſolution of. parti- 

cular difficulties to be taken from the rea- 


ſonings upon the ſeveral general diſtinctions. 


IT is no part of my deſign, as I think P 
told you before, to give any hiſtorical ac- 
LS SE. count 
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count of Rubrics, or enter into the reaſons 


of them, or ſhew their alliance with thoſe 
of other Liturgies, or their Conformity with 
the Rules of the Primitive Church. This 
hath been done by the learned Ritualiſts and 
Commentators on the Common-Prayer Book. 


But, my whole view terminates in this one 


point, vig. To ſhew how far we are bound, 


in Duty and Conſcience, (after the Declara- 


tions and Subſcriptions we have made,) to 
conform ourſelves to the letter or intention 
of the ſeveral Rubrics, which are given for 
our direction in the Adminiſtration of the 
Sacraments, : and other Services of the 
Church'; which is a point that hath been 


either entirely paſſed over, or at leaſt but 


ſlightly and occaſionally touched upon by 
the Writers on the Engliſb Liturgy. 
Now the Rubrics which relate to our 


Miniſtration may be properly ranged under 


five general heads. And we ſhall find the 


' meaſures of our Conformity to them will 


fall under as many different Conſiderations. 
TE firſt diviſion of them contains ſuch 
as are defective, or not ſufficiently clear and 


expreſs. 


Tx ſecond, A as do either require to 
be underſtood with limitations, or at leaſt 
will fairly admit of them. 


Tux third, ſuch as leave a diſcretionary 
power with the ting Miniſter. 


Tur 


— — 


distinction will beſt appear by giving inſtan- 
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Tux fourth, ſuch as leave a diſcretionary 
power only with the Ordin 

Tux fifth and laſt, ſuch as are plain and 
poſitive, neither admitting limitations, nor 
ſubmitting to the diſcretion either of the of- 
ficiating Miniſter or his Ordinary: Of which 
laſt ſort are much the greateſt Number. 

Bork the meaning and propriety of this 


ces of ſeveral Rubrics, which do either re- 
quire, or will bear, theſe relpegaye Con- 
ſtructions. 


Tx firſt Claſs of diſtinction compriſes: all 


| thoſe Rubrics which are defective in point 


of direction; not ſufficiently explicit or plain, 


but ſo worded as to leave doubts, and to 
ſeem inconſiſtent with, or contradictory to, 
more expreſs Rubrics; ſo that the mind or 


intention of our governors therein is not 


apparently diſcerned. 


You know, for inſtance, to what uncer- 


tainties we are left in the uſe of the Table 
for of Epi oper Leſſons, and in the appointment 


and Goſpels when Sundays and 


Kollaps coincide. The conſequence is, 
that the Clergy differ in their practice, and 


uſe the Service appropriate to that Feſtival 
to which, in their private opinion, they give 
the preference. Some there are who chuſe 
to intermix them, uſing the Collects appoint- 
ed to each, and preferring the firſt Leſſon 


that 1s taken out of a canonical Book, if the 


other 


_ defire to return thanks, ſhall be publicly recited 
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other firſt Leſſon happens to be appointed 
in the Apocrypha. 93 5 7h, 
As AN, it is uncertain, as the directions 
now ſtand, whether the Collect, for a Holi- 


day that hath a Vigil, (ſuppoſing the Lord's 


day to intervene between the Vigil and the 
Feſtival,) ſhall be read on the Eve on which 
the Vigil is ordered to be obſerved, or in the 
Evening immediately before the Feltival, ac- 
cording to' another Rubric, They, whoſe 
rule it is to act cloſely up to the Letter of 
Rubric, muſt ſeparate the Collect from the 


Vigil. But they, who plead the ſuppoſed 


think they may diſpenſe with the letter of 
that Rubric which orders the Collect to be 
read on the Evening before the Holiday, 
and uſe the Collect on the Vigil, in eompli- 


Rubric. In either caſe conformity to Rubrie 


is aimed at, though diverſity of practice ne- 


ceſſarily prevents Uniformity. 


Taz Rubrics are deficient, likewiſe, in 
their direction, whether, before the 


general 
Interceſſion, or the general Thankſgiving, in the 


Daily Service, the names of thoſe perſons, 


who deſire the Prayers of the Congregation, or 


or not. Some ſuppoſe, both from the rea- 


ſon of the thing, and from the wording of 
the 1nterpolations to be uſed on thoſe occa- 
ſions, that it is implied, the names of the 


perſons, 


intention and reaſon of both the Rubrics, 


ance-with the ſappoſed deſign of the other 


| 
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perſons, on whoſe account the additions are 
to be inſerted in the Prayers, ſhould be par- 


_ ticularly recited, and notified to the Con- 


gregation. But others, who ſuppoſe this 
will fall under the notion of Publications in 
time of Divine Service, which, by another 


' Rubric, is limited to the injunctions of the 


Ordinary, will for that reaſon be of another 
OPINION, ; | : | 
Ir is faid, of the Venitè exultemus, the 


Hymns for Eaſter-day, Gloria in Excelfis, the 


whole Pſalter, and Gloria Patri, that they 
{ſhall be ſaid or ſung. But, it is not ſaid 
whether. this ſhall be done by the Prieſt or 
the People; or, if by both, whether jointly 
or alternatim. Cuſtom therefore is our only 


authority for thoſe various ways, in which 


we perform theſe parts of the Office in 
Choirs and Pariſh-Churches. 


_ ANn@THER doubt there is concerning the 


proper time for giving public warning of the 


Communion. One Rubric ſays, this notice 
ſhall be given immediately after the Nicene 
Creed. Another ſays, that, when this warn» 
ing is given, one of the Exhortations ſhall be 
read, to remind the people of their duty of 
communicating. But this 1s ordered to be 
done immediately after Sermon. Mr. Wheatley 
indeed proves this to have been only a mi- 
take in miſplacing the directions: Neverthe- 
leſs he propoſes that both Rubrics ſhould be 


complied with; that is, that the Warning 


N ſhould 
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ſhould be given immediately after the Ni- 
cene Creed, and the Exhortatton read imme- 
diately after Sermon. Whereby he fhews 
how both Rubrics may be obſerved. But, 
nevertheleſs, this is only a conformity 10 4 
miſtake ; and for that reaſon, I ſuppoſe, not 
much attended to or regarded by the Clergy. 
OTHER inſtances we have of deficient 


Rubrics relating to our own poſture or ac 


tion in divine fervice. It is not ſaid whether 
the Miniſter ſhall kneel or ſtand at the 
prayers previous to the adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm in the two firſt Offices. In that for 
Adults, indeed, the Rubric is rather more 


clear for his ſtanding, it being ſaid, before 


the two firſt prayers in the Office, And bere 
all the Congregation fhall kneel : W hereby the 
Miniſter ſeems to be excepted. But nothing 
certain can be gathered as to the two former 


Offices, which occaſion the Clergy to prac- 5 


tiſe differently in this circumſtanee. 
LI EwWISE, in the Communion-Offce, 
the Miniſter is ordered firſt of all to receive 
the Communion in both kinds himſelf, be- 
fore he adminiſters it to the people. But 
how, or in what form of words, he ſhall take 
it himſelf, is not ſaid; which is apt to pro- 
duce ſome variety of expreſſion on ſuch oc- 
caſions. Biſhop Coſins indeed had drawn up 


a form, which all the Clergy were to follow | 
when they received the Communion them- 


ſelves ; 


- 


thoſe ways are right. Something may 
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felves; but it was not put in at the laſt Re- 
wh... 
To theſe inſtances more might be added 


from the Rubrics at the head of the offices 


of public and private Baptiſm : Upon all 
which I obſerve in general, that, where the 
Rubrics are defective, or capable of two 
ſenſes, or of doubtful interpretation, there 
is no ſtating a Miniſter's obligation to obſerve 
them: Nor is uniformity in practice to be 
expected ; becauſe, every Miniſter muſt be 
allowed a liberty of judgement, and conſe- 
quently of practice, in caſes not ſufficiently 
clear, or capable of various conſtructions, ſo 
as he make no breach upon thoſe Rubrics 
that are plain and expreſs. In ſeveral of 
thoſe paints, that I have mentioned above, 
the Clergy take difterent ways; and they 
may ſafely and honeſtly do ſo, for, there is 
no room to ſay that any of them do wrong, 
ſince there is not evidence enough which of 

be > 
perhaps pleaded for them all. But then, 
whatſoever is pleaded, as it is only upon the 


foot of private ſentiments, we remain ſtill at 


liberty to follow our own judgement and diſ- 
cretion in thoſe points, till they, who have 
authority, do ſettle a rule for us concerning 


them. And if, in the mean time, any of us 


have real ſcruples upon theſe points, our 
proper recourſe is to the Ordinary of the Di- 


oceſe for ſatisfaction; becauſe his determi- 


N 2 nation 
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nation in all doubtful caſes “ is authoritative, 
ſafe, and legal; and is granted us as a ſup- 
ply for all the deficiencies we meet with in 
the letter of the Rubric. 

T PROCEED, then, to the ſecond Claſs into 
which Rubrics were diſtinguiſhed. And 


that is, of ſuch as either require to be under- 


ſtood with limitations, or will at leaſt fairly 
admit of them. 

OF the firſt ſort (among thoſe which re- 
late to ourſelves) we have an inſtance ix the 
Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, 
where 1t 1s ſaid, that ſuch Ornaments of the 
Church, and of the Miniſters thereof at all times 
of their Miniftration, ſhall be retained and be in 
uſe, as were in this Church of England, by the 


authority of Parliament, in the ſecond year of 


the Reign of King Edward VI. 

THERE was one ſentence, at the end of 
this Rubric, left out at the Reſtoration, which 
would have explained it more fully. The 


words were theſe: According to the Ad of 


Parliament ſet in the beginning of the Book. 


per limitations of this Rubric. For, if we 
look into the firſt Act of Uniformity, by 
Queen Elizabetb, we ſhall find the words of 


this Rubric taken verbatim from that Act, 
and to be only a part of a clauſe whereby 


the Queen expreſily reſerved to herſelf a 


» Laſt clauſe in the preface concerning the ſervice of the 
Church. | ; 4 


power 


AND theſe words will lead us to the pro- 


— 
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power of ordering both the ornaments of the 
Church and of the Miniſters thereof otherwiſe 
hereafter ; which power ſhe did afterwards 
actually make uſe of, though not perhaps 
Juſt in the method preſcribed in that A 
yet ſo effectually, that our habits at 7be tines 
of our Miniſtration ſtand regulated by her in- 
junctions to this day. 

Now, putting theſe things together, that 
the Rubric hath an immediate reference to 
the Act; and that the Act is made with an 
expreſs reſervation to the Queen's future ap- 
pointments; and that the Queen, purſuant 


to this power given her, did, in the year 


1564, publiſh her Advertiſements (as they 
are called) concerning the habit of Miniſters, to 
be worn by them in time of Divine Service ; 
it will appear, that her injunctions thus ſet 
forth are authentic limitations of this Rubric. 

Ir is true, ſome diſputes have been made 
concerning this power given her, whether it 
was only during her life, (as her powers, in 
ſome other ſtatutes of the ſame year, are ex- 


preſſly limited, ) or derivable upon her ſuc- 


ceſſors, and annexed to the Crown. But 
this makes little difference in our preſent 
queſtion. Her injunctions have the ſanc- 
tion of that Parliament which granted her 
the ſaid power, and the ſanction too of the 
Act of Uniformity after the Reſtoration, 
which, by this Rubric now under conſidera- 
nion, refers accordin g to the explanation now 


given 
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given of it, to her injunctions. But if, by 
the Act of Uniformity in the firſt year of 
her reign, there is a reſervation of che ſaid | 
power to. the Crown, and 1t 1s derivable up- 
on her Succeſſors, then it will follow, far- 
ther, that, although ſuch injunctions had 
not been ſet forth by her, yet we ſhould have 
been ſecured in the preſent allowed uſages 
concerning Habits and Ornaments ; becauſe 
It is a rule, that, wherever a diſcretionary 
power is left with our governors, a conſtant 
practice permitted, and for that reaſon ſup- 
you to be approved by them, is equivalent, 
y interpretation, to their command: of 
which more hereafter. 
AnoTrzR Rubric, requiring to be un- ; 
derſtood with a limitation, is the firſt Ru- 1 
bric in the Form of Matrimony, by which | 
the Miniſter 1s enjoined not to celebrate the 
Matrimony unleſs the Banns have been three | 
ſeveral times publiſbed on Sundays or Holidays. | 
But yet, by other Laws in force, the — 2 
is permitted to marry without publiſhing me 
| Banns or having any certificate of their be- þ 
ing thrice aſked ; wherefore Biſhop Cofns 
thought it would be requiſite to add this A 
——— to the Rubric, viz. Unleſs there be ' 


4 diſpenſation or licence granted by -y-6 Biſho 
in ſome ſpecial or urgent cauſe, But, till fach 
exception- ſhall be added, the Rubric muſt 
” Cs to be limited by this proviſo. 
„ 


— — — — —ñ — — —— 
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nary power with the Miniſter. As, in the 


of Dr. Nichels's Commentary. 
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Axp, as thefe Rubrics require to be un- 


derſtood with certain limitations or ex 
tions, ſo there are others that will at leaſt 
fairly admit of them. As, for inſtance, 
THERE is a Rubric which ſays, that rhe 
Curate of every Pariſh ſhall diligently, upon 
Sundays and Holidays, after the ſecond Leſon 
at Evening-Praver, openly catechize the chil- 
dren. But, as ſome of the ſtricteſt men in 
Rubrical Matters have juſtly obſerved,* no 


obligation can be urged from hence that Mi- 


niſters ſhould catechize on all Sundays and 
Holidays ; but, that if they do it as often as 
occaſions of their Pariſhes require, and do it 
on ſuch days and at ſuch times as are here 
ſpecified, and he their diligence herein, ſo 
far as their diligence is neceſſary, in this re- 


ſpect, to the faithful diſcharge of their duty 


in the place where they officiate, that then 


they both fulfil the intention and the letter 


of the Rubric. And the like reaſoning will 
hold in all the like caſes. Some Rubrics 
will bear to be taken in a limited ſenſe, 
where the limitation is made by the reaſon 


of the thing, and is neither a forced con- 
ſtruction, nor reſolvible into mere cuſtom or 
convenience. e 
Tux third Claſs of Rubries, in our preſent 


diviſion, conſiſts of ſuch as leave a diſcretio- 


Additional notes on the Catechiſm, printed at the end 
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choice of Hymns in the Daily Service; and of 


the occaſional Prayers and Thankſgivings to 
be ſaid after the ſtated onès; in ſupplying the 
Sundays after Trinity, when their number 


exceeds the proviſions there made for them, 


out of the ſupernumerary Collects, Epiſtles, 
and Goſpels, after the Epiphany : In the 
choice of ſentences before Morning and E- 
vening Prayer, and at the Offertory ; and of 
Exhortations and Collects in the Commu- 
nion-Office: In the uſage or omiſſion of a 
Prayer in the Office of Matrimony, and of a 
Pſalm in the Burial-Office : In the appoint- 
ment of the time for chriſtening, and other 
the like Rubrics, eſpecially in the Office for 


viſiting the Sick, where a great deal is left 
wholly to his diſcretion.“ 555 


Now 


Some of the Rubrics indeed in this Office of Viſitation 
might be as well ranged in the laſt Claſs as in this; for, they 
are to be underſtood with limitation, as well as executed by 


Miniſter, to admoniſh fick perſons to make their Wills, and to 
move them earneſtly, if they are of ability, to be liberal to the 


Soor. 


Thbeſe two Rubrics, though diſtin, have a cloſe connex- 


jon with each other, and alſo a reference to the 84th Ca- 
non of 1603, which ought to be conſulted for the better un- 


derſtanding them. It is intitled 4 Cheft for Alms in every 


Church. And therein the Parſon, Vicar, or Curate, is required 
diligently, from time to time, and ſpecially when men make their 
Teſtaments, to call upon, exhort, and move, their neigktours, t 
confer and give, as they may well ſpare, to the ſaid Cheſt ; 
declaring unto them, that, whereas heretofore they have been 
diligent to beſtow much ſubſiance, etherwije than God commanded, 
f | upon 


diſcretion. Such, for inſtance, as the direction given to the 
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Now what we have to do, in all theſe 
caſes, 1s only to be conſiderate in the uſe of 


O this 


upon ſuperſiitious uſes, now they ought, at this time, to be much 


more ready to give to the poor, &c. 


And, in order to underſtand what is meant, in this Canon, 
by the gifts to ſuperſtitious uſes, we muſt look yet farther 
back, to K. Edward VIth's inj unctions of 1547, from whence 
we ſhall find this whole clauſe taken verbatim, ſave only 
that, inſtead of /uper/tirious uſes, we there read Pardons, Pil- 
grimages, Trentalles, Decking of Images, Offering of Candles, 
giving to Friers, and NN blind dewotions. See 

Now the ground of this injunction, eſpecially as it relates 
to Teſtaments, was this: wiz. Formerly, by the Canon- 
Law, every one was bound to bequeath a part of his eſtate 
to religious uſes, and in ſome ſuch proportion, too, as he 
left to his children ; ſo that, if he had three children, for in- 
ſtance, Chriſt was to be reputed a fourth, or be made an e- 
2 ſharer with the other three in the inheritance ; if he had 

ut one ſon, Chriſt was to be eſteemed as a ſecond ſon; 
and ſo on. (Decret. Par. 2. Cauſ. 13. Au. 2.) And, what 
was ſo bequeathed to the Church was uſually depoſited in 
the Biſhop's hands, and went partly to the ſupport of the 
fabric of the church, and partly to the maintenance of the 
Miniſter thereof. It is not to be doubted that the Popiſh 
Curates made the beſt advantages of this Law, and would 
not be remiſs in admoniſhing and exhorting ſick perſons, 
eſpecially when they made their Wills, to this purpofe. And 
we find it one of the Articles of Enquiry in King Edward's 


Viſitation, by Cranmer, 1547, Whether they (the Curates) 
babe moved their pariſhioners, lying on their Death-Beds, or 


at any other time, to beſtow any part of their ſubſtance upon 
Trentals, Maſſes ſatisfafory, or any ſuch blind Devotions. 
Sparrow's Coll. p. 29. 

But, when all theſe gifts and bequeſts were totally ſet aſide, 
and were to be no longer allowed of, The Poor Man's box, 
or Cheſt for Alms, was enjoined to be ſet up, for the recep- 
tion of what people were wont to beſtow to the ſuperſtitious 
uſes above-mentioned ; and the Curates were required to 
make their Exhortations to ſick people in favour of this new 
Inſtitution, Thus we find, among the Articles of Enquiry 
juſt now quoted, theſe farther Items : Whether they have 05 

| vided, 
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this liberty, and not to tranſgreſs the bounds 
within which our diſcretion is reſtrained 


nor 


vided, and have, a firong Cheſt for the poor ment box, and ſet 
and faſtened the ſame near to their High Altar. Item, Whether 
they have diligently called upon, exhorted, and mowed, their pa- 
riſhioners, and ſpecially when they make their Teftaments, to 
ive to the ſaid poor mens box, and to beſtow that upon the poor 
Cheſt which they were wont to beflow upon Pardons, &c. Ibid. 
From theſe obſervations, I apprehend 1t will be eaſy to 
collect the true intention of the Rubrics in King Edward VI's 
firſt Service-Book in the Viſitation-Office: The Minifter 
may not forget nor omit to move the fick perſon (and that moſt 
earneſtly) to liberality towards the poor. And, this is annexed 
to, or is partof, the Clauſe, or Rubric, which appoints the 
making of Wills, and is not ſeparated, or made a diſtinct 
Rubric, as it is in our preſent Prayer-Books. That this old 
Rubric refers to the Injunctions, publiſhed the year before, 
concerning the poor mans box, cannot I think 5 be 
queſtioned. And that our preſent Rubric, which is the ſame 
with a ſmall variation, ſhould be interpreted in like manner, 
with a reference to the 84th Canon, is juſtly, as I conceive, 


to be inferred. 


But now, ſince the publication of theſe directions, both bs 
Rubrics and Canons, the things they treat of are, by time, 


and in ſome circumſtances, altered from what they then 


were. There is a better proviſion now made, by Law, for 
the diſpoſition of Inteſtates Eſtates: There is not that ne- 
ceſſity there formerly was to admoniſh the people on this 
head. There are alfo proviſions made, by Law, for the bet- 


ter maintenance of the poor, which may render the uſe of 


the poor mans box of leſs importance than it formerly was ; 
inſomuch that thoſe public cheſts for Alms are now rarely 
to be met with: Or, if they remain ſtanding yet in ſome 
churches, they remain rather as monuments of a former 
inſtitution for the maintenance of 'the poor, than ſtand as 


Inſtruments of their preſent ſupply. Theſe things, being 
conſidered, will make an alteration likewiſe in the ſtreſs to 


be laid both on the Canon and the Rubric, which latter is 
likewiſe ſoftened and relaxed in the expreflion ; and is not, 
as now worded, ſo properly a command, which may not be 


diſpenſed with, as it is a monition to the Clergy who attend 


- the 


3 
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nor give any occaſion to a remark that was 


often in the mouth of a great Churchman 


and Ritualiſt, viz. that what was left to the 
Diſcretion of a Miniſter was alſo left to his 
Indiſcretion. 

Ap whereas there are liberties, too often 
taken by ſome under the notion of a diſcre-_ 


tionary power, which are not ſo juſtifiable ; 


as, the adding to the public Service more 


than is commanded, in multiplying Collects 


(for inſtance) in the coincidence of Feſti- 
vals; or joining at any time more Collects, 


as Collects for the day, to that which is 


properly ſo, (and which is but one, except 
it be in Advent and Lent, or at other times 
when ſpecial direction is given for more Col- 
lects than one;) and in uſing prayers out of 
the Office for viſiting the ſick, for the ſake 
of ſuch as deſire to be prayed for; or adding 
in any other reſpect to the preſcribed ſervice 
without an order or licence to do ſo; (and 
the ſame may be ſaid, vice verſd, of omiſſions 
or paſſing over any parts of the public Offi- 
ces;) I ſay, whereas too great licence hath 


been taken in theſe reſpects, we would do 


well to remember, that, whatever liberties 
Q 2 the 


the ſick, eſpecially when they make their Wills, to remind 


them of the poor, and of the acceptableneſs of alms-deeds 
in the fight of God; but this to be done nevertheleſs by 
Miniſters at their own diſcretion, as well as in their own 
manner, with due conſideration of the circumſtances and abi- 
lities, as well as of the preſent temper and diſpoſition, of the 
perſon to be ſo ee; 
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. the Rubrics do not formally allow us, they 
| do virtually forbid us: At leaſt we are not 
[| to venture upon them on our own judge- 
ments, or without the concurrence of our 
Ordinary, to whoſe diſcretion a greater la- 
titude 1s given in all caſes where the Rubrics 


themſelves ſeem not to be a ſufficient Di- 
rectory. 


Ap this brings me to the fourth ee 
of Rubrics, vi z. Such as are within the c 
nizance, interpretation, or judgement, of the 
Ordinary of the Diocefe : As, for inſtance, 
the appointment of that part of the Church 
where Morning and Evening Service ſhall be 
ſaid; of the place and of the time * in 
which women are to be churched : The 


1K ordering what ſhall be publiſhed in time of 


Divine Service ; and determining upon what 
extraordinary occaſions rhe Litany or the 


Commination {hall be uſed ; and the appoint- 
ment of the place where young people are to 
be brought to be confirmed; and the like ; 


moſt 


| _ _ * Biſhop „ ſays, the Churching of Women was uſed 


to be done between the firſt and ſecond Service, as he had 
learnt by ſome Biſhops enquiries at their Viſitations, ſuppo- 
ſing that it was the leaſt interruption hen to either of thoſe 

Offices. Sp. by Downes, p. 232. It is commonly performed 

on the Warden. juſt before the general Thankſgiving : 


| On Sundays, juſt after the Nicene Creed. Some, have 


thought it a diſtin& Office, and that it ought to be perform- 


j ed before the public Service begins. But, under this' uncer- 


tainty, the time muſt be determined by the ſame rules with 
the place: viz. as hath been accuſtomed, or as the Ordinary 


| Pall direct. 
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moſt of which are expreſlly left to his de- 
termination, and others are referred to him 
by that general clauſe at the end of the Pre- 


face concerning the Service of the Church ; but 


with this reſtriction, that he ſhall order no- 
thing that is contrary to any thing that is con- 
tained in the book of Common-Prayer. So long, 
therefore, as he acts within theſe limits, his 
reſolution of doubts and his deciſions con- 


cerning the manner how to underſtand and 


execute the Rubrics, will be our proper was- 
rant: and, where he doth not interpoſe his 
directions, it is a good rule for us to obſerve 


the uſual cuſtoms of the Dioceſe we live in, 


or the particular churehes in which we ſerve. 
Becauſe in theſe caſes all cuſtomary practices, 
which are ſuppoſed to be known and allow- 
ed of by the Ordinary, may be interpreted as 
his direction: and, our following this rule 
is countenanced by ſome of the Rubrics 
themſelves : as in theſe words, In the accuſ- 
tomed place, except it ſhall be otherwiſe deter- 
mined by the Ordinary. — As bath been accuſ- 
tomed, or as the Ordinary ſhall direct, &c. 
AND it 1s upon this footing, and no other 
that I know of, that we can juſtify ourſelves 
in making publication of many things in the 
Church for which there 1s no direction in 
the Rubric; as in calling of Veſtries, de- 
claring Pariſh- Officers, giving notice for the 
collecting Aſſeſſments, and the publiſhing 
both the names of, and the occaſions for 
which, 
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which, perſons deſire the prayers of the con- 
gregation, or to return thanks; and other 
things, that are indeed of an eccleſiaſtical na- 
ture, but yet for which we have no direct war- 
rant either from Rubric or our Ordinary. 
But, theſe ſorts of publications, being cuſto- 
mary, and what our Ordinary muſt be ſup- 


poſed to be apprized of as ſuch, are pre- 


ſumed to have his conſent; and ſo to fall 
within his diſcretionary power; his appro- 
bation of ſuch cuſtoms being implied in his 
connivance at them. TER 
THAT maxim, therefore, of cuſtom ha- 
ving the force of a Law, and practice un- 
controuled by our governors being equivalent 
to a rubrical direction, however it hath been 
miſapplied in ſome parts of our Church- 
Service, yet it takes place properly enough 
in all the Rubrics of this claſs. For, what 
our ſuperiors do knowingly allow and per- 
mit to run into common uſage, when at the 


ſame time they have power, and it is their 


duty, to correct if wrong, may very fairly be 


looked upon as the moſt agreeable to their 
ſentiments, and conſequently legally right in 


all theſe caſes where the law hath made 


them the ſole Arbitrators and Judges of 


what is ſo. Only we muſt be careful not 


to extend this rule beyond thoſe bounds 


within which their diſcretion is circum- 


| ſcribed; for, where they have no power to 


diſpenſe with our practices, in vain ſhall we 
look 
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look for a ſalvo, or any relief, from their 
authority. 


AnD this brings us to the fifth and laſt 
Claſs of Rubrics in the diviſion, viz. Such 
as are plain and expreſs, and neither admit 
of doubt or limitation, nor are ſubjected any 
way either to the diſcretion of the Miniſter or 
the Ordinary; but are of indiſpenſable obliga- 
tion, and require to be obſerved as they are to 
be underſtood, that 1s, according to the letter. 
AND of this ſort, as I told you, are much 
the greateſt number in our Common-Prayer 
Book ; and I hope, of thoſe which are our 
orders and directions, moſt, if not all, are 
every-where duly obſerved by us. That, 
which of all others ſeems to be the leaſt re- 
garded, as far as my obſervation has reached, 


is a Rubric in the Communion-Office, ' 


which I think myſelf bound here to take 
notice of. It is the Rubric that ſtands im- 
mediately before the prayer for the Church 
_ Militant, which ſays, that, when there is a 
Communion, the Prieſt ſhall then, viz. before 
he offers up that Prayer, place upon the Ta- 
ble ſo much bread and wine as be ſhall think 
ſufficient. . 

Tus was put in at the laſt review, and 
an expreſſion added in the prayer following 
which is adapted to that particular action : * 

1 OT 


Dongh our Church, as Dr. Nichols truly ſays, has not 
ordered any particular Prayer for this action of the Prieft, 4 
| ought 


4 
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for then, and not before, came in the word 
Oblations, having immediate reference to that 
new order about the placing the bread and 
wine upon the Table. Which word, though 
commanded to be uſed by another Rubric in 
the margin, yet cannot be uſed in the plain- 
ly-intended ſenſe of it, unleſs the former 
Rubric, about placing the bread and wine, be 
complied with. 

WurrurR the bringing in this Rite, 
and adding the word Oblations to the Prayer 
to ſuit with it, was proper in itſelf, and 
done upon ſufficient reaſon, is not any part 
of my deſign to confider now: though I 
beheve, that whoſoever will be at the pains 
to look over the annotations of learned men 
upon the Communion-Office will find 
ſomething concerning both the expediency 
and the antiquity of this Rite worthy his 
attending to. 

Bur I here only conſider the order itſelf 
as a poſitive injunction, “ capable of being 


complied 


ought not to neglect the action 7t/elf : Which reaſon holds much 
ſtronger when we conſider, that there is an expreſſion to be 
_ uſed in the prayer following the action, that preſuppoſes the 
action to be done by the Miniſter, which expreſſion 1 is ren- 
dered inſignificant if he omit the action. 

* The Rubric, being plain and expreſs, ſtands in full force, 
though what I have been ſaying, of the relation of the word 
Oblations to it, ſhould not be allowed me. The truth is, 
although I take this to be the moſt reaſonable and moſt pro- 
per ſenſe to be put upon the word Oblations in this Prayer, 
yet I cannot ſay it is the only ſenſe in which it may be con- 
Hfeently taken in thas place. Oblations is a word that 2 

e 
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complied with, ordinarily ſpeaking, by wy 
perſon who has the honour to ſtand mini 
tering at the Lord's Table. 

— IT 
be vari ul lied, and hath been fo ifi this very age: 
The Queſtion 15 whether any application of aptly + 


upon as certainly right, and as intended by the Compilers 
of the Rubric * They, who would interpret it of the Alus, 
will nd it difficult to get clear of the diſtinction that is made 
here, between Alm and Oblations, by the disjunctive or - 
And they, who would interpret it of Offerings made to the 
- Clergy, agreeably to the did Rubrics in all the former ſer- 
- wice-books, will find it hard to account how it happened 
that this word Qs&latizrns was not brought into the body of 
the Prayer till all rhe Offering to the Clergy had in a 
manner ceaſed, and the Kubric itfelf which directed them 
was expunged. And they, who ſuppoſe that he Offerings to 
the Clergy are ſtill to be underſtood by that expreſſion of O- 
ther, Devotions of the prople, as diftinguiſhed from their Als; 
(Vide Rubric of the Charch of England examined axd confidered, 
page 91,) would do well to conſider, whether that expreſſion 
Was not rather deſigned to correſpond with another Rubric, 
added at the laſt Review at the end of the Communion- Office, 
where it is ſaid, that the money given at the Offertory (wiz. 
both the Alms and other Devotions of the people, which, by the 
-Rubric in the Offertory, are both to be collected together and 
recei ed in @ decent Bajon) Shall bi diſpoſed of to pious and cha- 
retable yes. For, upon commurng theſe two Rubrics toge- 
ther, one would naturally think, that, as the Alus were pro- 
perly to be underſtood of that ſhare of the collected money 
which ſhould be afterwards diſpoſed of to the relief of the 
poor ; fo alſo; the Devotions of the people was an expreſſion 
that had reference to, and was to be underſtood of, that o- 
ther ſhare of the ſaid collection that was applicable to prieus 
ves. And it is in this ſenſe that I apprehend the word Oë- 
lations, inſerted in the prayer, may be 3 applied to 
a portion of the collection in the Baſon, viz. fuch ſhare as 
ſhall be appropriated to as of piety. But, when this is al- 
lowed, the other meaning of O#/ations, wiz. Bread and Wine, 
will ap the more confiſtent of the two, eſpecially accor- 
ding to our preſent practice, which is to diſtribute the whole 
eollection to the poor. Por, while we do. this, I do not ſes 
in what ſenſe we can uſe the word Q6/atjons in the ons 
excep 
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IT is good, indeed, and commendable, to 
enquire into the reaſons of every thing be- 


longing 


except we underſtand thereby the Bread and Nine. And of 
that we cannot underſtand it, unlefs it be firſt offered or 
preſented by the Prieſt. | 

And it may not be amiſs, on the ſubje& of the Offertory, 
to obſerve farther, that, when there is no collection of Alms 
made, there is no occaſion to uſe any of the ſentences ap- 
pointed to be recited during the time of a collection. Rub. 
before the Sentences. Then ſhall the Prieft return to the Lord's 
Table, and tegin the Offertory, ſaying one or more of theſe ſen- 
fences, Rub. after the Sentences. Whilft theſe Sentences are 
in reading, the Deacons, Churchwardens, and other fit perſons 
appointed for that purpoſe, ſhall receive the alms of the poor, &c. 
The old Rubrics are more expreſs. Then ſhall follow the 
Ofertory : one or more of theſe ſentences of Holy Scripture to be 
ſung while the people do offer. Or elſe one of them to be ſaid by 
the Minifter immediately afore the Offering, —— Where there be 
Clerks, they ſhall fing one or many of the ſentences above-writ- 
ten, according to the length or ſhortneſs of the time that the peo- 
ple be offering. The Rub. in the Scotch Liturgy is the cleareſt 
of all. The Curate ſhall earnefily exhort them to remember the 
poor, ſaying (for the Offertory ) one or more of theſe ſentences 
following, as he 'thinketh moſt convenient by his diſcretion, ac- 
cording to the length or ſhortneſs of the time that the people are 
offering. And the firſt ſentence appointed is, And in proceſs 
| of time it came to paſs, that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an Offering to the Lord, &c. 

From theſe ſeveral Rubrics laid together, the ſenſe of the 
Church may be gathered; wiz. That Alms and the Senten- 
ces are intended always to accompany each other: And the 
obvious inference 1s, that, where the former are wanting, the 
latter will ſeem ſuperfluous and without warrant. 

Formerly, the Offerings went to the Poor Man's box, and 
the poor of each pariſh were chiefly ſupported from thence. 
And then there was an Offertory of Alms, at leaſt every 
Sunday, if not alſo on Holidays, or as often as the Com- 
munion-ſervice was appointed. Such weekly collections at 
the Church are to this day made in ſome pariſhes where 
there is no Aſſeſſment to the Poor. And on all theſe Church- 
gatherings of Alms the uſe of the ſentences is ee 
proper. But, where no collection is intended or * of, 

ere 
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longing to our Office: But, if we ſhould 
happen not to be ſatisfied with the reaſons 
that are aſſigned, ſtill it doth not follow 
that we may excuſe ourſelves for not ob- 
ſerving the order that is made to be obfer- 
ved by us, which, if a plain one, is reaſon 
of itſelf to engage our compliance with it. 
There were orders given at the laſt Reviſal, 
of which perhaps the reaſons are not quite 
ſo diſcoverable, or at leaſt not ſo ſatisfactory. 
As, for inſtance, in this ſame Office for 
Communion, there was a new direction given, 
that, at the end of the Epiſtle, the Miniſter 
ſhould ſay, Here endeth the Epiſtle, or the 
portion of Scripture appointed for the Epiſtle. 

e But, 


there ſeems to be no inducement to uſe them, as there is na 
expreſy authority for it. Yet I dare not blame any Miniſter 
who continues the common practice of reciting one or two of 
them, before he proceeds to the Prayer for the Church Mili- 
tant. And the rather, becauſe it is obſervable, that, in moſt 
of the occaſional Offices for Faſts and Thankſgivings, en- 
joined by Authority, one of theſe ſentences, which bears the 
neareſt relation to the occaſion in hand, is directed to be 
read at the Offertory. And theſe directions plainly carry 
their authority along with them. But, while we are left to 
the apparent directions in the Rubric only, it will be difficult 
to ſhew that we have any authority from thence to uſe them 
when there are no ſtated Offerings of Alms. The juſt con- 
ſequence of which would have been, that we might not at 
thoſe times uſe any of theſe ſentences, had not cuſtom, and 
an almoſt univerſal practice of the Clergy, forbid the draw- 
ing ſuch a conſequence. | D Pk 

Therefore, as the matter now ſtands, it ſeems to be left as 
a point determinable at our own diſcretion, vix. either 70 do 
what has been moſt uſually done, or not to do what we are per- 


ſuaded, in our judgements, was not originally deſigned to be 
done. 
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But, at the end of. the Goſpel, he is left 
without direction, and ſo muſt proceed, on 


courſe, to the Nicene Creed, They, who 


undertake to account for every thing, tell us 
that the reaſon of this is, that the Goſpel is 
ſuppoſed to be continued in the Creed, and 
endeth not, properly, till we conclude with 
Life of the World to come. Amen. But, 
whether this be thought a ſatisfactory reaſon 
or not, yet the ſilence of the Rubric is a ſuf- 
ficient argument that we ought not to put 
in any words of our own at the end of the 
Goſpel : The want of an order, in this caſe; 
amounting to a prohibition. L 
I x x may be d, perhaps, there is no great 
reaſon, conſidering how many things are 
left in the Liturgy to our diſcretion, that 
we ſhould be need in ſuch minute par- 
ticulars as theſe are. Why may we not, for 
inſtance, be intruſted with uſing our own 
manner of introducing a Leſſon out of the 
Bible, or a Portion of Scripture to be read 
at the Altar, but the very words muſt be 
preſcribed us? True; And yet I muſt needs 
ſay, that he is both conceited and preſump- 
tuous who is above following rule, (when it 
is given,) even in theſe little matters: Eſpe- 
cially where the command is poſitive and 
expreſs, as it is, upon ſuppoſition, in all the 
Rubrics of this clals, 55 

Or which I muſt obſerve to you, in ge- 
neral, that no cuſtom, however confirmed, 


can 
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can take place againft them : that we cannot 
transfer our breaches of them into the liſt of 
approved practices, nor juſtify our neglects 

of them by pleading the connivance, or, if 
you will; the approbation of our Superiors; 
It is true, the Qrdinary may forbear to blame; 
and he may neglect to reform, any cuſte- 
mary deviations from, or any open defiances 
of, expreſs and poſitive Rubrics. But, as he 
| hath no power to alter them, or to diſpenſe 
with alterations made in them, ſo he cannot 
excuſe or diſcharge us from our obligations 
to conform ourſelves to them. His authority 
in the Rubrics of the Jaſt claſs is ſo limited, 
that he cannot extend it to thoſe of this: 
for, thoſe rules which are clear and plain 
muſt be the Ordinary's directions as well as 
ours. And therefore it is never to be pre- 
ſumed, that our non-compliance with plain 
and poſitive rules, however ſupported by ex- 
ample and cuſtom, can receive any warrant 
F from his permiſſion or approbation. For, 
| we are antecedently bound to obſerve them 
by our own ſolemn declarations and ſubſcrip- 
tions of Conformity: which, if they will not 
bind to thoſe things which are ſufficiently 
clear, obvious, and practicable, I know not 
what uſe they are of, or with what intention 
we made them. 
AnD now, my Brethren, what I have 
ſaid of the different kinds of Rubric, will, 
] apprehend, bear an examination N 
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all the Offices of our Church ; and will be 
a ſtanding rule by which we may judge of 
our obligations to conformity in every in- 
ſtance, and a proper foundation upon which 
we may always reſt ourſelves, both in de- 
termining our judgements, and regulating 


VISI.- 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, Am 1738. 
DISCOURSE V. 
Upon the Canons in general. 


Reverend Brethren, 

HE ſubject of ſeveral of my late diſ- 
courſes to you, at our meeting on theſe 

occaſions, has been the obligation of the Cler- 

gy to the Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 

I Have already gone through the moſt 
important branch of it, relating to our obſer- 
vance of thoſe articles which we have bound 
upon ourſelves * our ſubſcriptions and decla- 
rations. 

And I come now to take into conſidera- 
tion that body of Laws which we call Ca- 
nons: Which are bound upon us by autho-. 
rity, without our formal conſent or volun- 
tary ſtipulation to obſerve them. In which 
branch of the ſubject, as our obligation is 
ſomething more remote than in the former, 
ſo it is leſs clearly to be diſcerned : and, 
though the matter of it, at leaſt in many 
particulars, be of leſs conſequence, yet it is 
more nice and difficult to be treated of. E- 
ſpecially as there are no helps, by way of 
comment 


I #nſwer, that all this may be very true, (for 


himſelf rightly, either as advocate or judge, 


» 
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comment on the Canons, from which aſſiſ- 
tance might be borrowed; either for ex- 
plaining them, or aſcertaining the meaſures 
of obedience due to them. 

Tus old Conſtitutions indeed are e publiſhed 
with very large, and, it is faid, learned, com- 
mentaries of Lynwood and Yohn de Athon, in 
imitation of the Decretals, or foreign Canons. 
But ours, of 1603, which make that body of 
Eccleſiaſtical Law by which our Church is 


governed at this day, have never yet received, 


that 1 have heard of, either any profeſſed 
commentary upon them, or e con- 
cerning them. 

Ir it be ſaid they 
matter of them being much the fame with 
former Conſtitutions, therefore the ſame o- 
pious illuſtrations, juft now mentioned, may 
ſerve for both; and that the ftanding-prac- 
tice of the Courts: will always be a ſufficient 
guide in the interpretation of them both; 


any thing I know,) ſo far as they concern the 
practiſing Civilian; who will, perhaps, need 
no other helps than theſe comments and ju- 
dicial precedents to enable him to diſcharge 


in all points to be pleaded or decided by vir- 
tue of the preſent Canons. But yet this 
doth not reach the ſcope of my intended en- 
quiry; which is not upon the queſtion of 
what 15 Law, and what is not Jo, (far, this 

| ve 


need it not, becauſt, the 5 


* * 


| * 
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we remit to the men df the profeſſion ;) but, 
what are the obligations of the Parochial 
Clergy in their preſent ſituation underChurch- 
Governinent in this Kingdom; and under 
the preſent adminiſtration of the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Laws, to conform themſelves to the letter 
of the Canons. 25 
Tuts; I apprehend, is a very diſtin queſ- 
tion from the other, the determination of 
which comes not ſo properly within the pro- 
vince of the Canoniſt or Civilian (characters 
that I preſume not to take upon myſelf) as 
it does within that of the Caſuiſt or Divine. 
In which quality or reſpect only, I would 
propoſe to you, my Brethren, an examina- 
tion of our ſpecial obligations to thoſe par- 
ticular Canons that do immediately relate to 
ourſelves. For, as to all thoſe others that 
concern Ordinaries; and the exerciſe of their 
powers within their reſpective juriſdictions, 
their Courts, and their Officers ; and all ſuch 
as concern Deans and Chapters, Heads and 
Fellows ef Colleges in the Univerſities; and 
all ſuch as concern the Commonalty in ge- 
neral; in a word, whatſoever doth not di- 
rectly affect private Miniſters and Curates, 
with regard to their Function, Habit, or 
Converſation ; all theſe, I ſay, ſhall be out 
of the preſent queſtion. 

Axp; though this is reducing my buſineſs 
ſeemingly into a ſmall compals, yet it proves 
a buſineſs of fo delicate a nature, that I could 

: Q - have 
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have wifhed to have had better authorities 
(could I have met with them) than my own 
way of reaſoning upon it. My private ſen- 

_ timents however, fuch as they are, you wilt 
candidly accept ; eſpecially when I profeſs, 
that, 1f you have any other or better grounds 
upon which to regulate your obedience to 
the Canons, than - thoſe which I go upon, 
I am very far from impoſing my own ſenſe 

upon you. But, if you: have not better, 

perhaps what 1 ſhall advance will not ſeem 
altogether unſatisfattory. 
In the firſt place, then, 1 think it is agreed 

l dn all hands, and maintained by the com- 

mon Lawyers as well as Civilians, that the 
Canons (at leaſt with reſpect to us of the 
Clergy, in which light alone I am viewing, 

4 them at preſent) are Law, and binding, un- 
der their ſeveral penalties, in all caſes what- ' 
ſoever, where they do not contradict or in- — 1 
terfere with the Laws of the State. And, in 
the next place, I think it is agreed, likewiſe, 
that they, like other Laws, are to be expound- 
ed in the obvious grammatical ſenſe of the 
words in which they are expreſſed, or by the 
interpretation of the eccleſiaſtical Judges be- 
fore whom they are pleaded as Law. And 

- I apprehend that, in all caſes proſecuted upon 
the Canons, and determinable by them, the 
Judges, in proceeding as : the Canons direct, 

. anterpret them always according to the letter. 
1 he immediate inference from which an 
ü cem 
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ſeem to be, that they ought likewiſe, in alt 
caſes, to be literally conformed lo. And yet, if 
we ſhould lay this down as an invariable or 
indiſpenſable rule of practice, as matters now 
ſtand with us, in all cafes to pay a literal obe- 
dience to the Canons, we ſhould ſoon find 
ourſelves ſo entangled and beſet with difficul- 
ties, as would puzzle both profeſſions of the 
Law, as well as our own, toextricate us out of. 

To give an inftance or two of what I 
mean. - When the Canons were made and: 
pubhſhed, the .Parochial Clergy were diftin- 
guiſhed by certain characters which ſeem 
now quite out of doors. Even beneficed 
men were divided into two forts, viz. allow- 
ed or licenſed Preachers. and Readers of 
Homilies; befides that other diſtinction of 
Stipendary Preachers, Readers of Lectures, 
and Catechiſers, or public Expounders of 
Seripture, which made a third claſs : or, as 
many more claſſes as thoſe words might, at 
that time, denote different Offices or different 
Species of public inſtruction. With a view 
to theſe diſtinctions are ſome Canons mani- 
feſtly formed. But now, for us to ſay that, 
becauſe theſe diſtinctions are dropped, and 
theſe ſeveral Offices are now reduced by cuſ- 
tom only to two, preaching and catechifing ; 
and both theſe are indiſcriminately performed 
by every one that is admitted into Holy Or- 
ders; 1 ſay, to infer from hence, that there- 
fore theſe Canons are antiquated or invalid, 

- 3 - is 
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is an argument that will not hold. For, if 


our Ordinary ſnould think fit at any time to 
try the ſtrength of them upon us, and ſuffer 
none of us to preach, read lectures, expound, 
or catechiſe, but who are canonically al- 
lowed and lieenſed thereunto; he might ei- 
ther effectually ſtop the mouths of as many 
of us as have not his preaching Licence, or 
reduce us at leaſt to the reading of Homilies. 
And yet, on the other hand, if any beneficed 
man, who is not an allowed Preacher, 
ſhould out of mere ſcrupuloſity adhere to the 
{ſtrict letter of the Canons, and not venture 
upon any farther eſſay in his Pulpit than the 


bare recital of an Homily; I believe he 


would neither be commended by his Ordi- 
nary nor thanked by his — : : 
but would rather draw upon himſelf art im- 
putation of whim and obſtinacy, or, what 


1s worſe, of idleneſs and unconcern for his 


Flock. | 

THERE is likewiſe another Canon, for 
inſtance, concerning Apparel, framed and 
worded ſuitably to the times in which it was 
drawn up; which yet if a Clergyman were 
now-a-days to confarm himſelf to according 


to the letter, he would pals, in the eye of 


the world, with no favourable character ; 
a much worſe perhaps than his ſerupuloſity 
would deſerve, and ſuch as all his ſkill in 
Caſuiſtry would ſcarce redeem. Yet, not- 
withſtanding this, Iwill not ſay how far an 

Ordinary, 
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Ordinary, if he were ſo minded, might go 
| towards putting this very Canon in execution 
according to the letter of it. I mean, with 
reſpect to his juſt and legal authority to en- 
force it, if he could be ſuppoſed to have 
any reaſon to induce him thereunto, or be 
able, with any certainty, to define or ex- 
plain the meaning of ſome obſolete and now 
unaccuſtomed terms, made uſe of in the 
deſcription of a canonical habit. 

Tne uſe | would make of mentioning 
theſe inſtances is, that, if theſe Canons be 
Law, and yet ſo in force that there is a ſtand- 
ing authority left which can command our 
Conformity to them, then we cannot juſtly 
argue againſt our obligations to them, mere- 
ly. from their antiquity, or their unſuitable- 
neſs to the times we live in, or their incon- 
venience in our preſent ſituations, but muſt 
look out for ſome more defenſible reaſons, to 
juſtify us in our not oblerving tem. 

Th next enquiry, ae naturally is, 
whether there are not certain Diſpenſations, 
or ene Tolerations, which come 
in to our relief upon this queſtion; and 
what they be; and how far they extend; that 

13, to what caſes, and-1n what meaſure and 
degree. | 
I HAD obſerved. in a former Diſeourks, in 
which I very briefly touched upon this ſub- 
ject, that, beſides thoſe Diſpenſations that are 
formal and expreſs, and {trictly TI 
there | , 
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there were (as T apprehended) another ſort, 
2 might very reaſonably and allowably 
l pleaded for our not following the letter 


of che Canons in all points. To theſe, for 
diſtinction-ſake, I gave the name of facit 


Diſpenſations; chat is, when the proper Guar- 
1 dians or Conſervators of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws were known to be conſenting to our 
1 departure from the letter of the Canons, 
on preſumption that we anfwered the prin- 
cipal end and intention of them ſome other 
way. Which interpretative Tolerations, 
though they do not ſo far interfere with the 
Canons as to annul or deſtroy their validi- 
ty or their obligation, yet they fo far re- 
lieve us, under our preſent ſituation, as to 
exempt us from whatever feems at this time 
3 or exceptionable in the Canonicak — | 
njunctions. And theſe tacit Diſpenſations | 


I did farther diftinguiſh into general and 
particular; and ſhall now, before we proceed 
any farther, endeavour to ſupport and con- 
firm theſe three Diſtinctions Diſpenſations, 
by ſuch reaſons as I hope will prove, that 
they are not arbitrarily invented, but ground: N 
ed upon a juſtifiable authority, | 
FirsT, then, it is acknowledged, that 
the Ordinaries have 1 in ſome caſes a diſpenſing 
Power: allowed them in part by the Canons 
themſelves, + in part accruing to them We - 


+ Can. 32, 42, 44, 51, 62, &c. IL 
a cul- 
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a cuſtomary Prerogative. # And their ex- 
preſs licence, given in form, i is a full diſ- 
charge from all obligation to ſuch Canons 
as are within the — 2 of their diſpenſing 
powers. 
Tzu is is elear; ſo is alſo another diſcharge 
that is made by the ſeveral Statutes enacted 
fince the publication of the Canons : for, -the 


laws of the State do in ſome things ſuper- 


fede them; (as, for inſtance, the act for abo- 


liſhing theHig h-CommiſſionCourtover-rules, 
or rather abrogates, the 86th Canon ;) and, 


in other things, they direct and point out the 


interpretation of them; (as, the laſt Act of 
Uniformity, for inſtance, gives the ſenſe and 
determines the preſent meaning of the 14th 
Canon, Concerning the preſcript form of Di- 
vine Service, which is not the ſame now 
that it was in 1603, when the Canons were 
publiſhed.) Therefore, concerning this claſs 
of Diſpenſatiohs, or ' Diſcharges from the let- 
ter of them, there is no doubt to be made, 
either in point of Law or Conſcience. 

Tur queſtion is about thoſe only that 
come under the denomination of facit Dif- 


penſations, whether general or particular ; of 
both which I come now to give an account. 


t This is feen chiefly in ſach acts as they perform * 


| ſelves by a peculiar: privilege; as marrying our of canonical 
'hours; and in extraordinary Faculties granted by Archbi- 


ſhops, as that of licenſing a Biſhop to ordain a man Prieſt 


and Deacon on the ſame *. &C. 


- 
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Tur particular tacit Diſpenſations are; 


when the Ordinary, or they whoſe buſineſs 
and charge it 1s to ſee. that the Canons are 


obeyed, do, for ſome ſpectal and obvious 


reaſons, conmve at certain things, of pro- 


ceedings not ſtrictly canohical within their 


own Juriſdictions : When they are known, 
in their private judgement; to allow what, 
at the ſame time, they may be anwilling 


openly to warrant and juſtify by their Au- 


thority ; as doubting, perhaps, whether 
they can legally give a ſanction to what ne- 


vertheleſs they are obliged, by the reaſon of 


the thing, to give permiſſion. 
Tnar ſuch ſpecial allowances are neceſ- 


ſary to be ſometimes made will appear front 


hence; that it is impoſſible, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, to frame a body of Laws ſo completely 
as to ſuit all places equally within the Realm; 
or to calculate them ſo exactly to the various 
circumſtances, both of things and perſons, 

that come under eccleſiaſtical Cognizanee, as 
to make them anſwer all with any tolera- 
ble convenience. Whence it follows; that, 
in different diſtricts, or dioceſes, there will 


be ſuch peculiar and local inconveniences, 


in keeping ſtrictly in all caſes to the letter of 


the Canons, as could not well be endured, 


if a remedy did not lie in the tacit Diſpenſa« 


tion of the Ordinary, and the diſcretion of 


others who are concerned in putting the 


Canons in execution. 


* 


AND, as theſe Tolerations reſpect particu- 
lar and Jocal inconveniences, ſo the general 
racit Diſpenſations reſpect ſuch as are abſo- 
lute and common to all; that is to ſay, when 
the Ordinaries, or other Spiritual Judges, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to enforce diſcipline or 
rule, do appear, by a general and avowed 
neglect on their ſide, to conſent, and as 
it were ſubſcribe, to thoſe Non-Obſervances 
of the Canons which they unanimouſly over- 
look. And for this, too, there may be very 
good reaſons. The Canons were framed 
ſuitably to the particular principles, diſcipline, 
and cuſtoms, of that age in which they 
were ſet forth. The reaſons of ſome in- 
junctions have now ceaſed. The uſe and 
fitneſs of others now no longer appeareth: 
And, what might be decent then, and paſs 
well, would ſeem now, (after almoſt a cen- 
tury and a half,) through gradual change of 
cuſtoms, ſtrangely antique and unbecoming. 
And this will happen on courſe in all Laws 
and Inſtitutions concerning Circumſtantials 
and things in themſelves indifferent; which 
are perpetually ſubject to alterations as the 
times change, having nothing in themſelves 
to ſupport their credit againſt the prevailing 
humour of mankind. And therefore, in all 
theſe caſes, the main end and deſign of the 
Law or Inſtitution is more to be attended to 
than the particular circumſtance, mode, or 
manner, of complying with it. For which 

reaſon, 
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reaſon, our Governors might think it better, 
and more difcreet, to connive with one con- 
ſent at the neg lect of the letter of ſome Ca- 
non, that they might give thereby the more 
ſcope and room for attaining the true end 
and intention of them. 


You will better difcern the juſtneſs of 


theſe obſervations, when I ſhall + come here- 
after to apply them in their proper places 
to the Canons themſelves. At preſent it is 
time I ſhould draw towards my intended 
concluſion from theſe premiſſes. As thus: 

TAr, when we have admitted theſe 
three kinds of Diſpenſations abovementioned, 
and ſerved ourſelves of them as far as they 
will juſtify us, it will be very hard to find 
any other reaſon, or cauſe of excuſe, for not 
conforming to the letter of the Canons. 
For, as I before ſaid, they are all Laws, 
which require our ſubmiſſion to them in alt 
points which are neither ſuperſeded nor diſ- 
penied with: and conſequently our obe- 
dience (as I take it) 1s ſubject to no other 
limitations but what come under one or 
other of the aforementioned heads. 

To allege, that the matter of the Ca- 
nons is not always of ſuch conſequence as 
to require we ſhould be fo cloſely tied up to 
Conformity, is an inſufficient plea: becauſe, 
we are not proper judges of that. And, al- 
though it be true, that every breach of Ca- 
nons "undiſpenſed with 15 not of equal con- 


ſequence, 
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ſequence, nor equally attended with cenſure 
yet this is a conſideration that ought to have 
no weight, while we are examining into the 
nature and extent of our obligations to ob- 
ſerve them. There is no doubt but a Cler- 
gyman runs more hazard of being called to 
account, and fuffering a greater penalty, 
and 1n reality does a more miſchievous thing, 
by breaking the 62d Canon; which prohibits 
all Marriages without Banns or Licence, than 
by breaking a great many more, (that I could 
name, ) which yet are equally obligatory upon 
him in point of Conſcience, and which go 
no more admit of any ſort of Diſpenſation 


than that ſame injunction about marriages 


doth. So that this diſtinction of a more or leſs 
importance, in the ſubject-matter of theſe 
Laws, will not come into the queſtion, 
while we are conſidering them as a rule to 
which we ought to conform ourſelves. 
ALL that I have been ſaying, then, con- 
cludes in theſe two general-Rules of Direc- 


tion. Furſt, to adhere to the letter of the Ca- 
nons in all caſes where we cannot juſtly al- 


lege any of the three kinds of Diſpenſations 
above-mentioned. And, 
SECONDLY, jn all caſes where we can 


plead a Diſpenſation for departing from the 
letter, to anſwer the true intention of the 


Canons ſome other way: and not to depart 
farther from them than we have ſatisfac- 
. — 
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tory Reaſons, as well as preſumed leave, to 
juſtify and warrant us in fo doing. 
Ix is upon this plan, or ſcheme, that I 
ney gw (God willing,) hereafter, as I ſhall 
ave opportunity on theſe occations, to go 
through the examination of all thoſe Canons 
that more immediately relate to us of the 
Parochial Clergy. 

AND, in the mean time, what I have now 
offered, preparatory to this enquiry, may 
not be unuſeful to ſuch as have not had the 
Canons much in their thoughts, nor were 
ever at the pains of trying how to reconcile 
their practice to the Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 

I SHALL cloſe this addreſs to you with ob- 
ſerving, that the Canons, however by the 
Laity cuſtomarily ſlighted, or through inad- 
vertency diſparaged, are yet well worthy our 
peruſing and reflecting upon now and then. 
And it can hardly be ſuppoſed, but Ning 
James's Injunction, towards the End of his 
Ratijfication of them, requiring them to be 
read over publicly in the churches once a 
year, though it might be deſigned chiefly for 
the benefit and admonition of the Laity, 
yet had ſome view likewiſe to a benefit that 
might accrue to the Clergy themſelves from 
doing ſo: That the Canons might not lie 
dormant in the Pariſh-Cheſt, but be ſeaſona- 


bly kept up in the remembrance both of 
Prieſt and People. 


War 
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WHrar authority, indeed, that Injunction 
hath, at this time, may be a queſtion. It is 
not Canon, nor is the neglect of it preſenta- 
ble, or made an Article of Enquiry into 
the tranſgreſſions of Eccleſiaſtical Laws. 
Yet it is enjoined in the fame Letters Patents 
by which the King ratified the body of Ca- 
nons for himſelf and his Succeſfars. But, whe- 
ther it partakes of the ſame ftanding autho- 
rity with the Canons by him thus ratified, 
fince it 1s neither Canan itſelf, nor hath been 
revived among the Injunctions given by ſuc- 
ceeding Princes, who all have acknowledged 
and in ſome points reinforced the Canons 
themſelves; or whether it ceaſed to be in 
force after the King's demiſe, as it was 
thought Queen El:zabeth's Injunctions did at 
hers, becauſe ſhe had not ratified them for 
her Heirs and lawful Succeſſors, as well as 
for herſelf, is a nicety that I will not take 

upon me to determine. 5 . 
ONLY thus much I may take leave to re- 
mark, that we are under no formal diſcharge 
from obſerving this injunction, if we find it 
expedient to follow it. We are at liberty to 
read the Canons, or ſuch portions of them 
as we ſee convenient for the inſtruction of 
the people, by virtue of this injunction, at 
leaft once in the year. Nor can it be judged 
unſeaſonable or improper for us to make uſe 
of an order, which, though perhaps not 
ſtrictly obligatory, yet at leaſt hath never 
; 3 been 
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been contradicted or ſet aſide by Authority: 


eſpecially as we are in ſome ſenſe the conſer- 


vators of the Eccleſiaſtical Laws, under the 


Ordinary, within our ſeveral charges. 


BuT, whatever be our ſentiments or our 


conduct as to this matter; whether we judge 
it expedient or not to recite and publiſh the 


Canons yearly in our Churches; yet it 1s 
highly fitting, at leaſt, that we look 1 into them 
ourſelves, and duly ponder thoſe parts which 
immediately appertain to our Office and Mi- 
niſtry. 
Ap, if what I have ſaid can any way 


facilitate, or give any furtherance to, your re- 
flections thereupon, you claim the advan- 


tage by the undoubted title you have to = 


beſt endeavours for rat ſeryice. 


V1SI- 
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V1 SITATION-CHA RGE, Anno 1739. 
TTT 
Upon the Canons under the two firſt Titles. 


Reverend Brethren, 
Y laſt charge, on this occaſion, was 
wholly taken up in preparing the way 
for the examination of ſuch Canons as im- 
mediately concern the parochial Clergy. 
Tux enquiry was then into our obligation 
to obſerve them, to ſhew what it was, and 
how far it extended. The reſult of it in the 
concluſion, which is all that I ſhall now re- 
| peat, was this, that we ſeemed bound to ad- 
here to the letter of the Canon 1n all caſes 
where we could not plead a diſpenſation for 
departing from it. And, in ſuch caſes where 
we pleaded a diſpenſation to exempt us from 
the literal obſervance of them, we ſeemed 
bound to anſwer and fulfil the true intention 
of them, as far as we could, ſome other 
way. = 
AND, that no doubt may ariſe concerning 
the word Diſpenſation, and the extent of it in 
our preſent queſtion, I muſt farther put you 
in mind of no leſs than three forts of Diſpen- 
ſations, 
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ſations, which it was ſuppoſed, for reaſons 


then given, would be ſufficient diſcharges of 


our obligation to the letter of the Canons. 

Tux firſt fort were formal and expreſs 
Diſpenſations by proper Authority. The ſe- 
cond were particular tacit Diſpenſations from 
dur Ordinary in ſpecial caſes. And the 


third, general tacit Diſpenſations, or liberties 


commonly. allowed by all the Ordinaties in 
the Realm; vi. Liberties not cenſured, or 


fo much as called in queſtion, by them. 


Which laſt claſs, though at firſt ght it may 
ſeem the moſt ede yet ſtands upon 
a footing univerſally acknowledged, that Ca- 
nons do not prevail againſt Cuſtom. And, I 


think it is allowed, by all the Canoniſts and 


Caſuiſts, that a general permiſſion of ſuperiors, 
joined with reaſonable circumſtances, is ſufh« 
cient to abate the force of any Canon, ſo far 
at leaſt as to be a warrantable Diſpenſation for 
not obſerving it. 

Tusk were the rules and theſe were the 


diſtinctions that I had laid down as a proper 


foundation to build upon in my ſucceeding 
diſcourſes upon this ſubject. And, how far 
they will anſwer this end, you will beſt 


judge by the application. of them which I 


ſhall now begin to make to the Canons them- 
ſelves. Which I ſhall take in their order, as 
they lie ſorted and diſpoſed under ſeveral dif- 
ferent heads or general titles. And this me- 
thod will: wg” into | examination: all thoſd 

Canons, 
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Canons, and clauſes of Canons, which relate 
to us or our Office, though not brought un- 
der the peculiar title of Miniſters and their 


Functions. 68 
AND, in the firſt diviſion, under the title 


of the Church of England, I find only one 
paſſage that relates immediately to us as 


Pg 


lergymen, and that is in the very firſt Ca- 
non concerning the King's ſupremacy in Cau- 
ſes Eccleſiaſtical. Where it is ſaid, that all 
perſons having cure of ſouls, Preachers and 
Lecturers, ſhall declare, four times in the 
year, in their ſermons, that all uſurped and 


foreign power is fer juſt reaſons taken away and 


4 


aboliſhed, and that the King of theſe Realms is 
the higheſt power, under God, The ſame was 
in the InjunCtions of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabetb, and was ſtill more par- 


ticularly inſiſted upon afterwards in the Ca- 


nons of 1640, by which it was decreed and 


ordained, That every Preacher, upon ſome 


Sunday every Quarter, ſhould read certain ex- 


planations of the regal power, inſerted at length 


in the body of the Canon. 


AND indeed there was great reaſon, in 
thoſe early times after the Reformation, to 
inculcate the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction of the 
Crown in oppoſition to all foreign authority, 
and to keep the commonalty mindful of this 


till all notions of the Pope's Supremacy were 


rooted out. And, though this ſeems to have 


been pretty well effected within the firſt cen- 


8. 8 tury 


and the oath of ſupremacy being ſuch a ſtand- 
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tury after the Reformation, yet we are to 
remember, that there were other occaſions 
given by the Puritans to infiſt ſtrongly upon 
the King's authority in matters of Religion. 
For which reaſon it ſhould ſeem that the Ca- 
nons of 1640 above-mentioned have cartiet 
the Regale to a remarkable height, beyond 
what had been done in any Conftitutions: 
before. But now, there having paſſed almoſt 
another century under the ſufficient eſta- 
bliſhment of the Royal Supremacy, and all 
notions of foreign juriſdiction being laid aſide, 


ing bar againſt the re- adrmttance of any fuch 
claims, that they are not likely to get any 
footing in theſe kingdoms again ; I fay, up- 
on all theſe accounts, there feems no longer 
occaſion for Preachers to handle this doctrine 
in the pulpit ; at leaſt not fo frequently as. 
the Canon directs. And therefore, (that I 
may now apply my rules of Diſpenfation to- 
this point,) ſince our Ordinaries do-not make 
this any matter of their enquiry at their Viſt- 
tations, nor enforce the execution of this Ca- 
non by any orders to revive a practice nowlong, 
interrupted; nay, as the Crown itſelf, which is 
principally intereſted in this article, hath ne- 
ver thought fit, among the many injunctions 
given from the Throne, to enjoin the ſtrict 
obſervance of this Canon to the preaching 
Clergy: I ſay, putting all theſe things toge- 
ther, we have an excuſe to make, if we be 

Es _ queſtioned 


- Am 
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queſtioned upon this particular, from the 


third claſs of Diſpenſations: viz. That we 


apprehend we are not tied up to any rule af- 
ter univerſal diſuſe. hath given us a general 
relaxation. That many of the ancient Ca- 
nons of the Church, which were formed up- 
on particular and 4 occaſions, have, up- 

© them ceaſing, fallen into 
diſuetude, and the obſervance of them at no 
hand expected from us; it being always pre- 


ſumed, that, where there is no admonition 
by Superzors, but an avowed tacit connivance, 


there is a conſentimphed towards laying aſide 
the abligation. Which plea on our behalf is 
moſt reaſonable and juſt, when we can far- 
ther ſay. that we ſtill do ſomething to anſwer 
the end of the Canon, as far as is now re- 
quite, Wawa... 

And this I apprehend we do ſufficiently 


| by recogniſing the King's Titles and ecclefial- 


tical Prerogatives in our exhortations before 
our ſermons, according to the 55th Canon: 


The conſtant obſervance of which makes all 
the neceſſary amends for our cuſtomary non- 


obſervance of this. _ 
Ap it is worthy our remarking here, 


that, in his late Majeſty's directions to the Bi- 


ſhops in the year 1714, theſe two Canons 


are put upon a different footing of obligation. 
Fox, in the 4th article of thoſe directions 
where the Clergy are prohibited from inter- 


meddling in their ſermons in any affair of ſtate 
og, = 8 8 Jens or 
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or. government, or conſtitutions. of the-realm, 
although there 1 ISA proviſo, that Nothing in this 
direction ſhall be underſiood todiſcbarge any ny perfor 


fro om preachi ng in defence of the regal Supremacy 
as often and in ſuch manner as the frſt Canon of 
the Church doth require ; yet you may obſerve 


that this is put in only to fave the appearance 


eka gor contradiftin gthat clauſe in the 


Canon: that here is no new enforcement 
it, no command to execute it punctually 


1 literally, but only a reſervation made of 
the liberty that the Clergy have of acting pur- 


ſuant to it whenever they pleaſe. _ 
Bur now, in the 6th article of thoſe di- 


rections that follows, concerning the 5 5th 
Canon, the Clergy are required, in their pray- 


ers before ſermon, that they keep ftriftly to 


the, form in the ſaid Canon contained, or to the 


falls Full ect thereof ; which is a plain declaration 


of our ſupreme Head, whom this artiele moſt 
nearly c concerns, that the neglect of the 55th 
Canon 1 1s not to be tolerated ; and at the fame 
time a tacit intimation that the diſuſe of the 
other may. The intention, in the one caſe, - 
is to reinforce a Canon by a new charge to 
obſerve it; in the other, not directly to eva- 
cuate a Canon by giving an expreſs diſcharge 
from it. The inference that I would draw 
from this difference | 18 only this, that one of 
theſe Canons we may obſerve, but the other 
we muft: the one will admit of a Diſpenſation 
from cuſtomary diſuſe, but the other will not. 


I sEE 


| 
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ſervice to be uſed on Sundays and Holidays. 
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Tsxx nothing more under the firſt general 
title that comes under our preſent conſide- 
ration. But the ſecond title, of divine ſervice 
and the Adminifliration of” the Sacraments, will 
furniſh us with ſeveral points to be exa- 
77 ß 
TunE 14th Canon, which is the ſecond of 
this claſs, injoins the preſcript form of divine 


And the charge of uſing this lies upon all 
Miniſters, without either diminiſhing or addin 
any thing in the matter or form thereof; for 15 
777711 
Bur now there is no doing this in the 
reciſe ſenſe and intention of the compilers. 
or, the ſervice-book, or preſcript form, to 


198 


which they referred, was that which was 


ubliſhed with amendments by King James I. 
immediately after the Hampton-Court con- 
ference, and immediately before the publica- 
tion of theſe Canons: and which continued 
in uſe till it was quite put down in the great 
Rebellion. And it was a queſtion even rhen, 
when theſe Canons were made, whether that 
form of Common- Prayer to which they re- 
ferred, as it was only authorized by the King's 
mandate, was of competent and ſufficient au- 
thority to ſuperſede and exclude the preſcript 


form eſtabliſned by act of Parliament in Queen 


Elizabeth's'reign. For this was diſputed, not 
only by the Puritans of thoſe days, but after- 
wards by ſome of the greateſt Ritualiſts. 


BuT 
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Bur now, this doubt and queſtion, a8 
well as the ſervice- books which were the ſub- 
ject of it, being at an end, by the reviſal of 
the Liturgy at the Reſtoration, and the Par- 
lamentary Eſtabliſhment of ,rbat reviſes form 
for divine ſervice for the future, our ebedi- 
gncetathis Canon can ſtand upon no atherbot- 
tom, and is capable of no other interpretation, 
e that we oo er the angel 
gclign and intention of it by conforming our- 
{elves to the preſcript form now in uſe. And, 
for gur not fulfilling it, in the letter, or ac- 
cording to its ſpecial intention, we allege 
an authority. from the legiſlature to juſtify us 


accarding., to the firſt claſs of Diſpenſations ; g 
which 15 the fulleſt authority we can at any ; 
time plead. TR, EW ESTES en 
Tur like may be ſaid of the next Canon, | 
pix. the i gth, which requires che Litany to be 


read, on Wedneſdays and Fridays, We cannot 
perform this office agreeably both to the old 
Ervace-book of King James and our preſent 
reſtored Liturgy. For, according to the for- 
mer, it is to be a diſtinct office, and to be 
uſed by itſelf; and, what is more, it hath 
thoſe very collects annexed to it, which, by 
our preſent common-prayer book, are forbid- 
den to be uſed at the ſame time when the 
Litany is. There is no compounding theſe 
differences or reconciling theſe contraxieties. 
But, when Canon and Rubric interfere, with 


each other, we know which of them mult 
. | take 


q 
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take place. The Rubricis the ſtanding rule 
to which we muft conform ourſelves. But, 
nevertheleſs, in To doing we anſwer the gene- 
ral intent and purport of the Canons; and 
that, in theſe caſes, amply fulfils our obhga- 
tions to them. EE STAT ING 

Fox this reaſon, I ſhall totally omit the 
particular conſideration of the 2oth, 21, 
and 224, Canons, which are transferred into 
the Rubric. | bs his phe 

I $novLD, for the ſame reaſon, pafs by 
the 26th likewiſe, concerning the repelling 
notorious offenders from the Communion, 
about which there is alſo a Rubric which 1 


have formerly confidered, were it not that 


there is a clauſe in that Canon which doth 
not interfere with, or come under, the eonſi- 
deration of the Rubric. And, where Rubric 


+ The Rubric upon the ſame point is fuller and eleares 
than the Canon. For, whereas it is only ſaid, in the latter, 
that the Churchwardens of every pariſh, againſt the time of 
every Communion, ſhall, at the charge of the pariſh; provide a 
ſufficient-quantity of bread and wine, with the advice and di- 
rection of the Miniſter ; the Rubric has it, that the bread and 
wine for the Communion ſhall be provided by the Curete awd 
the Churchwardens at the charges of the Pariſh. But I fear 
neither Canon nor Rubric will prevail, againſt cuſtom and 
long uſage, for the diſcharging any Pariſh-Minifter, who hath. 
provided the bread and wine hitherto at his oww coſt, from 
that expence and burden: I mean for thoſe three Communions 
which he is bound to miniſter every year; that of Eafter be- 
ing one, and for which he is ſuppoſed to be intitled to ſome 
of his Eaſer - Offerings or Reckonings. We are told that this 
order, both in Canon and Rubric, is not to be underſtood to 
extend to any places where the proviſion of bread and wine 
was already ſettled by cuſtom; which fuppoſes compoſition, 


. doth 
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doth not contradi& Canon, or cannot be jud= 


ged explanatory of it, I preſume it doth not 
fuperſede it. And this is the caſe of the 
clauſe, in the 26th Canon, concerning the 
witbbolding of Churchwardens and Sidemen from 
the Communion, for wilfully neglecting or re- 


Fuſing to preſent notorious effences committed 


within thetr pariſh. No doubt the deſign of 
this was very good, to repreſent to Church- 
, wardens, in the ſtrongeſt light, the guilt and 
bad * je of their. not diſcharging 
entiouſlly. OT 5 
Bor I fear the injunction, conſidered as an 
act of diſcipline to be performed by the Mi- 
niſter, is almoſt impracticable. For, as the Ca- 


non is worded, (and probably ſo worded on 


purpoſe to prevent any miſuſe of ſuch autho- 
rity veſted in the Miniſter,) he is only to ex- 
clude from the Communion ſuch as have 
wittingly and willingly, deſperately and irre- 


ligiouſly, incurred the crime of perjury, by not 


_ preſenting what themſelves knew to be committed, 
er was notoriouſly offenfrve to the congregation, 
although they were urged by their neighbours, 
or by their Miniſter, or by tbeir Ordinary him- 
ſelf, to diſcharge their conſciences. And, the 


muſt be able to make it appear to others too, 
before he can ſafely repel them upon this ſcore. 
For, there is another Canon, which provides, 
that, after their preſentments are A 


this part of their duty faithfully and conſci- 


Miniſter muſt not only know this, but he 
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they ſhall not be any farther troubled for-the 
ſame; except, upon maniſeſt and evident proof, 
it 92 appear, that they did willingly — l- 
tingly omit to preſent ſuch. public crime or crimes 
as + thy Ent lo be committed. In which caſes 
of wilful omiſſion, he Ordinary fhall proceed 
aguinſt them. in ſuch fort as in caſes of wilful 
perjury, in à Court Eccleſiaſtical, it is already by 
law provided. Theſe are the very words of 
the 117th Canon. 80 that it ſhould rather 
ſeem as if the proceedings of the Ordinary 
againſt ſuch delinquents ought to precede 
their excluſion from the Sacrament ; which 
would make the Miniſter's province a very 
clear caſe, _. 
Bur, if this is not allowed, you will nd. 
upon comparing theſe two Canons, that the 
reſtraints. and reſerves, under which the Mi- 
niſter is injoined to perform this ſpecial act of 
diſcipline, are ſuch as ſcarce leave him room 
to know when he acts within or beyond his 
commiſſion. He can hardly ever be. ſure, 
much leſs be able to prove, that the neglects 
of his Churchwardens, in not preſenting, come 
up to the exaggerating terms by . which they 
are deſcribed. And, if they fall ſhort of thee, 
be hath no. power, by eus of the Canon, 
to withhold them fram Communion . 
Mx need not therefore, I think, look. out 
bor Anh other Diſpenſation in this caſe than 
the. cuſtomary diſuſe of this diſcipline, wing 


be ahfacautien and W of the Aen. 
ie EY 
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By the next Canon, vzz. 27, the Sacra- 
ment is to be withheld from ſchiſmatics, 
and depravers of the Common- Prayer, the arti- 
cles of Religion, and the King's Ecclefiaſtical 
Supremacy. Theſe offences are not mention- 
ed in the Rubric ; yet, ſo great a ſtreſs is laid 
upon them here, that nothing leſs than ſuſ- 
penſion is threatened to the Miniſter who 
complies not with this direction. 

THAT there were good reaſons for this 
ſtrictneſs, when the Canons were drawn up, 
we will make no diſpute. But, whether 
there be any now, or how we ſtand bound 
by this conſtitution at this preſent day, de- 
ſerves our enquiry. 

Is the firſt place, the Teſt- act hath ſuper- 
ſeded the obligation of this Canon in all 
caſes where the Sacrament is received for a 
qualification: ſo that even an avowed ſchiſ- 
matic, offering himſelf under ſhelter of this 
act, 1s ſufficiently ſcreened from the cenſure 
of the Canon. 

AND, 2dly, the act of Toleration, allow- 
ing to all {chiſmatics the uſe of the Sacra- 
ments in their own way, not only leaves 
them under no temptation of occaſional con- 
formity, (ſave in caſes of qualifications,) 
but exempts them from all trouble and pro- 
ſecution in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, to 
which their repulſion from the Communion 
is, in effect or by conſequence, a leading 
ſtep. 


AND, 


rr 
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AnD, 3dly, what is ſtill more material, it 
doth not yet appear whether the Canon di- 
recteth any to be excluded as ſchiſmatics, but 
ſuch as are declared ſo by ſome lawful and 
judicial ſentence. For, though by the Canons 
under the firſt title ſchiſmatics be excom- 
municated 2½ſ facto, yet, as this excommuni- 
cation has no effect at Common-Law without 
a declaratory ſentence pronounced by an Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Judge, ſo ſay the Civilians, the 
cenſure of the Canon, in excluding them from 
the Communion, is not to have effect till 
they be, after legal proceſs, excommunicated. 
Which opinion was given upon a very extra- 
ordinary occaſion, viz. in the caſe of the fa- 
mous Richard Baxter, in the laſt century; 
than whom ſcarce any non-conformilt in the 
kingdom was more obnoxious upon the foot- 
ing of the ipſo facto excommunications ; and 
yet he often communicated with the Church 
of England, and was permitted ſo to do up- 
on this ſingle diſtinction, that, nor being legal- 
ly declared excommunicate, he could not canoni- 
cally be repelled from the Sacrament. 

Tux ſame diſtinction, as J take it, holds 
equally good with reſpect to the impugners of 
the 39 articles, and the King's ſovereign gutbo- 
rity in cauſes eccleſiaſtical. They are laid un- 
der this cenſure here as being excommunica- 
ted, z7fpſo facto, in the Canons under the firſt _ 
title; but, tilla ſentence hath paſſed upon them, 75 
this diſcipline of repelling will not reach them. 
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As to what 1s ſaid, in the 28th Canon, of 


rangers not to be admitted to the Communion, 


and of remitting them home to their own pa- 
riſbes, it ſeemeth now to have no longer any 
force in it, from the conſtant and univerſal 
cuſtom of mixed Communions : where none, 


by the practice of our, Church, and allow- 


ance of our Governors, are ſo much as queſ- 


tioned, if there be no notorious or apparent 
reaſon to refuſe their Communion with us. 
Ix, indeed, any of them ſhould refuſe to 


kneel at the Sacrament, or to be preſent at the 


public prayers, the Canons are ſo expreſily 
againſt their adraittance as not to be over-ru- 


led. But, if they reverently and decently 


comply with the uſage of the eſtabliſhed 
Church, and give no reaſon to apprehend 


they are actuated! by any other motives than the 


deſire of performing a religious ſervice, there 
ſeems no reaſon to refuſe them. And, what- 


ever obligation there might have been from 


the Canon heretofore to do ſo, it hath now 


ceaſed by a general conſent on all ſides. 
IN a word, let it be remembered, of all 


theſe kind of perſons which are forbidden the 


Communion by the three Canons that I have 
been now ſpeaking to, that, as none of them 
are now enquired after, or preſented as delin- 
quents; that, as we have no inſtance of ſuſ- 

enſion, or even of admonition, of Miniſters 
by their Superiors for admitting them; that 


there yet remains great doubt in ſome of theſe 
| = caſes 


3 
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caſes what ſhall be judged acting in confor- 
mity to the Canon, and what not ; that the 
cognizance of ſome of theſe offences ought 
not to be left wholly to the private judgement 
of the officiating Miniſter ; and that he can 
hardly be ſafe and ſecure in what he doth, 
if he be bound to make proof of them in a 
court of judicature ; I ſay, for theſe reaſons 
it hath been thought proper to let theſe Ca- 
nons lie dormant till ſome juſt occaſion ſhall 
ariſe to move our Governors to revive them 
and reinforce the execution of them. 

Ap therefore, in the mean time, we 
plead a general tacit Diſpenſation for our not 
acting according to the letter of them. 

THERE is but one Canon more remaining 

under this title, v7z. the 29th, which prohi- 
bits any to be admitted ſponſors at Baptiſm wha 
bave not themſelves received the Lord's Supper, 
A Canon which I think allows of no Diſ- 
penſation ; and which is ſupported by ſo juſt 
and evident a reaſon, that I hope we are all 
Sn hang to execute it to the beſt of our know- 

hag cui Kate 
1 Ir God give us another opportunity of 
meeting together, I ſhall proceed to examine, 
in like manner, the other Canons that fol- 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, An 1741. 
DISCOURSE VII. 
Upon Titles and Teſtimonials. 


Reverend Brethren, 
FT HOUGH it is now two years * ſince 
' HI called you together, yet I preſume 
you have not forgot the ſubject I undertook 
to handle, as opportunity ſhould ſerve, upon 
theſe occaſions : viz. how far the Parochial 
Clergy are bound to obſerve the Canons 
according to the letter of them, and how 
far they may juſtly plead a Diſpenſation, in 
ſome caſes, for not doing ſo, 

1 went through the two firſt titles in my 


laſt diſcourſe, and proceed now to the third, 
concerning Miniſters, their ordination, function, 


and charge. And, as every thing almoſt that 
relates to us in the Canons is thrown under 
this title, it will take up much more time 
and conſideration than the former did; eſpe- 
cially if examined with ſome degree of accu- 
racy, and application to the old Conſtitutions 
and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of this nation. 


* The Biſhop of Durham viſited in 1740. 
INDEED, 
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IN DE ED, of the five firſt Canons of this 
claſs, which are about Ordination, there are 
three in which we have no concern at all as 
Pariſh-Miniſters.* And it is no part of my 
deſign to meddle with any of thoſe Canons 
which relate wholly to Eccleſiaſtics in other 
capacities, as theſe three do, viz. to Biſhops, 
their Archdeacons, and ſuch of their Chapters 
as are to be aſſiſtant to them in the Exami- 
nation and Ordination of Miniſters, - But, in 
the other two, that is, in the 33d and 34th 
Canons, the one reſpecting the titles, the o- 
ther the qualities, of ſuch as are to be ordained, 
we have not only ſome concern, but indeed 
a very great one. Foraſmuch as two very 
material points reſt intirely upon the veracity 
and honour of the Parochial Clergy. 
The preſumption of whoſe integrity and in- 
genuous dealing, in giving titles and teſtimo- 
nials for Orders, is the foundation of their 
being concerned in the granting of either, . 
and the Biſhop's authority for accepting and 
relying upon both. And therefore it 1s no 
wonder we ſee theſe two points ſingled out 
and re-inforced by the King's Injunctions in 
1694, as things that deſerve a more eſpecial 
attention, 


Can. 31. intitled, Four ſolemn times appointed for the 
making of Miniſters. And, 32d, None to be made Deacon 
and Prieſt both in one day; and, 35th, Examination of ſuch 
as are to be made Miniſters | Th 


THESE, 
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_ Tnesx, therefore, ſhall be my preſent ſub- 
Ject. And I ſhall ſpeak to them diſtinaly. 
As to titles, thoſe that are to be given by 
the beneficed Clergy come under that de- 
ſcription of a title, in the 33d Canon, which 
we have in theſe words: A true and un- 
doubted certificate, that the perſon, offering him- 
ſelf for Orders, is provided of ſome Church with- 
in the dioceſe, where be may attend the cure of 
ſouls. The older Conſtitutions ſince the Re- 
formation“ have it certum, verum, et indubi- 
tatum, cer tiſicatorium. „ 
Now, to make any queſtion whether we 
are bound to obſerve this Canon according 
to the letter, if we are bound by it at all, 
ſeems to me like making a queſtion whe- 
ther we are bound to act honeſtly and up- 
rightly. And, were it not ſpecified, in the 
royal Injunctions above mentioned, that care 
ſhould be taken theſe titles be always real, to 
prevent what we have all heard of, to be ſure, 
under the name of ſham titles, I ſhould 
hardly have troubled you with the mention 
of this particular: judging it, as I well might, 
too great an adventure for any of us to think” 
of, to lift a man into the ſacred offices by 
a mere figment; or, for favour or friend- 
ſhip's ſake, impoſe upon our Dioceſan by an 

untrue certificate. e 


» Articuli pro Clero, 1584, And. the Conſtitutions. of 1597. 


1 5 | Bur, 
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Bor, it may be ſaid, and it may poſſi- 
bly ſometimes be the caſe, what if the 


Biſhop be previouſly acquainted that ſuch 


title to be given is not real, and yetdoth, for 
ſpecial reaſons, think fit to allow and accept 
it. only as a title in form? No doubt the caſe 
then is very much altered. It is altogether 
ſo in one reſpect, that the Biſhop is not de- 
ceived, and cannot be diſappointed in giving 
credit to what deſerves none. But, how far 
the caſe is altered in other reſpects is not 
ſo eaſily ſaid, unleſs one knew thoſe ſpecial 
reaſons which induce the Biſhop to this 
private tacit Diſpenſation. If he does not 

deſign. thereby to diſcharge himſelf from 

the obligation he lies under, by this Canon, 
to provide for every perſon he ordains with- 
out aſcertaining a real maintenance,* I can 


| ſee no end that ſuch a mock certificate can 


* The words of the Canon are, 1f any Biſhop ſhall admit 


any perſon into the Miniſtry that hath nane of the/e titles, as is 


aforeſaid, (of which the true and undoubted Certificate from 
a beneficed Clergyman 1s one,) then he ſhall keep and maintain 
him with all things neceſſary till he do prefer bim to ſome Eccle- 


fraftical Living, &c. Lhis is the common law of the Church 


of which this Canon is only an aſſurance. And, not only a 
Biſhop, but even his executors, have been called upon to al- 


low a maintenance to ſuch as he hath ordained without any 


itle. Cod. page 162. Now, when a beneficed man gives 
the certificate alereſaid which makes the title, he is ſuppoſed 
thereby to charge himſelf with the maintenance of the perſon 
to be ordained upon it: And therefore, generally ſpeaking, 
the maintenance is fixed and ſpecified in the ſaid certificate, in 
order to make it a canonical title, and put it upon the ſame 
footing with the other titles here mentioned. Ee 


* 


U anſwer. 
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anſwer. For, he might as well to the full 
ordain without any title, as with this, which 
is properly none, being, in this view, a mere 
huſk of a title, or the ſhadow of it, without 
the ſubſtance, of no weight or ſignificancy. 
But if, on the other hand, the Biſhop, know- 
ing it not real, ſhould take it nevertheleſs in 
form as his own indemnity or ſecurity, then 
it may prove not altogether ſo ſham a thing 
as the giver of it may imagine. For, it may 
be realized whenever there ſhall be occaſion 
for ſo doing; * and it will paſs, in all the 
courts where it can be pleaded, if it comes 
there, as having been tendered and received 
for a true and undoubted certificate, ſuch as 
the Canons require; and will be as binding 
upon the man that gave it, in all reſpects, as 
if it had been originally real and unfeigned. 
Tux ſum of what I would fay is this: 
No certificate of this kind, but what is given 
bona fide, can be the certificate required in 
this Canon. But, whereas the Biſhop may 
ordain without a title, ſubmitting to the 
condition conſequent upon his doing ſo, he 
may likewiſe diſpenſe as he pleaſes with the 
certificate, either in whole or in part, in 
matter or in form. Only be it remembered, 
That perſons intitling may be, and have been, called up- 
on to p.ovide for a Clerk ordained upon their title, when he 


hath wanted a maintenance. See Cod. page 162; and Dr. 
Grey's Abridgement, p. 44. 


that, 
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that, if it be in true form, it will have the 


true effect, to ſave one party harmleſs, and 
to bind the other as a ſecurity. And, there- 
fore, though it cannot be ſaid of theſe mere 
formal titles, (for, I would diſtinguiſh them, 
by that name, from thoſe falſe ones which are 
at the ſame time impoſitions upon the Ordi- 
nary,) though it cannot be ſaid of theſe we 
are now ſpeaking of, that a Clergyman acts 
diſhoneſtly, or even unfairly, i in giving them, 
yet it is another queſtion whether he acts 


diſcreetly in doing fo, for the reaſons above 


ſuggeſted. 
I SHALL add no more upon this head, but 


proceed to the other point in the 34th Canon, 


concerning Letters Teſtimonial, which is of 
much greater conſequence. For, a ſham 


teſtimonial of life and manners doth not only 
_ deceive: the Biſhop, in a point of the niceſt 
concerument, both with regard to his, office 
and his reputation, but does an injury to 
the Church itſelf, and affects the intereſts 
. and credit of the Miniſtry at large. Here 1 18 

no room to ſuggeſt the Biſhop's privity or 
connivance; or, could even that be ſuppo- 
ſed, it would no ways avail by way of ex- 
cuſe, And, therefore, to atteſt worthy 
characters of unworthy perſons, in arc 


$0 - 
bring them into a ſituation where they may 
expoſe themſelves and their function, do 
public miſchief, and give open ſcandal, is 


deſtitute of any juſtifiable pretence ; and I 


U-3 | with 


f 


WES 


| | 
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- wiſh I could add it were equally deſtitute of 
1 any precedent. 
I MusT acknowledge that human reſpeRs, | 
and ſollicitations of acquaintance, and other 
mere ſocial regards, are great temptations, 
with people of kind diſpoſitions, to too eaſy 
a compliance in granting this favour; and 
ſuch perſons may be ſometimes drawn in to 
the figning of teſtimonials, when their 
judgement doth not concur with their good- 
nature. I am loth to blame any friendly or 
neighbourly qualities, yet ſometimes they do 
deſerve blame, as in this caſe in particular.; 
| Where they are the occaſions of à miſchief, 
which much better qualities cannot repair, b 
or make ſufficient amends for. | 
I po not mean, my brethren, to charge 
any of you with this miſeonduct in what 1 
now ſay. Or, if there have been heretofoere 
any complaints of unwarineſs or Preeipſta- 
tion in the ſigning of teſtimonials within 
this Archdeaconry, I am verily perfuaded 
there has been no ill intention or ſiniſter mo- 
tive accompanying ſuch act. But, a8 1 
hope you will always permit me to offer ſuch 
friendly advice as I am capable of giving, and 
allow it a patient hearing, even when you 
ma think it, in great meaſure, unneceſſa- 
; fol would now, by your leave, inlatge 
2 little upon this head, by ſnewing both what 
it is this Canon muſt be underſtood to re- 
-quire, and alfo of Row great moment it ĩs to 
obſerve 
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obſerve it with a more than ordinary ſtrict- 
neſs and care. 

Ir is commonly thought, ifa teſtimonial be 
ſigned by three Clergymen, eſpecially if they 
be beneficed men, it is ſufficient. And it is 
fo, on the Bifhop's preſumption, that the 
ends of the Canon are thereby fully anſwer- 
ed. But, the Canon is not thus worded. 
The atteſtation directed there is to be made 
by three or four grave Miniſters; and I know 
not what that eprithef means in this place, 
unleſs it be to diſtinguiſh - and denote ſuch 
men as are proof againſt light and unſeaſona- 
ble compliances, too diſcreet to give teſtimo- 
nials without fuffictent aff 
they ſign, and too honeſt to prevaricate' in 
the leaſt in an act of ſo folemn àa nature. 
Ia it ſolemn, not only from the effects 
- and conſequences of ſuch gt — but 
from the method of giving them required 
by the Canon, 3 18 33 their ſeals. 
A eircumſtance, which, though not always 
inſiſted on, yet ſhews the weight that tſie 
Canon lays: upon the bearing teſtimony for 
ſacred Orders under the ſtricteſt formalities. 
Vous will fee, in the Articuli pro Clero, in 
1584, and again in the Conſtitutions of 1597, 
that all letters teſtimonial, except {uchy'as 
were granted by the Univerſities, were to 
paſs under the ſeal Alicujus juſtitiarii ad pa- 
cem dominæ regine afjignati, una cum jub- 
uns S& reftimonie. aliorum proborum & 


Ade 


furance of what 


the King's juſtices, and place it in thoſe af 
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Side dignorum hominum ejuſdem parece, Sc. 
Here the Clergy had no hand in theſe certi- 
ficates. But, by the preſent Canons, the va- 
lidity of the teſtimony, which before reſted 
in the juſtices of the peace, is now made to 
reſt upon the Clergy, together with the ſub- 
ſeriptions of other credible perſons. And, as a 
farther mark of the truſt repoſed in them 


alone, the Lay-ſubſcriptions appointed by the 


Canon are hardly ever inſiſted upon; but 
three or four beneficed Clergymen give a 


teſtimonial its whole weight and ſtrength. 


So that it hath all the value-and effect, from 
paſſing through their hands only, that a 
whole college in the Univerſity can give to a 
teſtimonial of one of their own members. 
Now I would recommend it to any one, 
who 1s about to charge himſelf with bearing 
this teſtimony, not to forget what kind of 
men he voluntarily takes upon him to perſo- 
nate; not merely men in Orders, or men 
legally poſſeſſed of benefices, but ſuch as, in 
the former Conſtitutions, are dignified and 
characterized by the following words, Pru- 
dentes, graves, pii, probi, fide digni, & epiſ- 
copo noti : all which, except perhaps the 
laſt, are, in our preſent Canon, ſummed up 
ing one word, grave; which, therefore, in 
this place, carries no ordinary acceptation. 
AND, pray, what could induce the Convo- 
cation to take this truſt out of the hands of 


the 
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the Miniſters ? or what could fatisfy the Bi- 
ſhops in generally waving the Lay-ſubſcrip- 
tions, but a belief, or perſuaſion, that the 
Clergy would act with more care, concern, 
and attention; in this matter, would be more 
fearful of impoſing upon the Ordinary, 
more cautious in admitting men of ſuſpected 
characters into the Church, and every way 
more circumſpect and more delicate in the 
execution of this truſt, than other perſons 
could ordinarily be ſuppoſed to be? For, 
bating theſe preſumptions, I cannot conceive 
why a teſtimonial of life and good manners 
from Lay-hands ſhould not be, to the full, 


as authentic and ſufficient. 


| AND now you have the whole force of 
what I would repreſent upon this head, as 
incumbent upon us by virtue of this Conſti- 
tution. / 
IN DEED, by ſome later rules, a much 
greater ſtrictneſs hath been enjoined in this 
matter than the Canon itſelf doth ſeem to 
require. Among the King's injunctions in 
1694, the 5th runs in theſe words: That 
the part of the 34th Canon, which relates to 
the giving of certificates concerning the lives 
and manners of thoſe who are to be ordained, be 
firitly looked to; and that the Biſhops lay it 
on the conſciences of the Clergy, that they fign 
no certificates, unleſs, upon their own knowledge, 
they judge the perſons to be duly qualified. 
This 1s pretty ſtrong; but yet the rule 
| grounded 
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unded upon it is ſtill ſtronger, as you 
ao ſee m Tait Wake's Provincial 
Letter, 1716: That no 7. ti moni ali be admit 
ted on any occaſton whatſoever, unleſs it be there- 
in expreſſed for what particular end and deſign 
they are granted, nor unleſs it be declared, by 
thoſe who ſhall fign- them, that they. have perſo- 
nally known-the life and bebaviour off the perſon 
for the time by them certified, and do believe, 
in their conſcience, that he is qualified for that 
order, office, or employment, to which be defires 
to be admitted. And, as if even this was not 
ſufficient, there hath been commonly added, 
(I know not by what authority,) that ſuch 
perſon is alſo well affected to his Majeſty and 
to the preſent conſtitution both i in en 
and State. 

Bur now, as theſe are not properly es ex- 
planations of the Canon, but rather ſuper- 
ſtructures upon it, they are not within my 
prefent queſtion. However, I cannot help 
1 — two or three reflections upon them. 

 FirsT, of what great importance the Go-. 
vernors of our Church have thought it to 
have this buſineſs of Teſtimonials religiouſly 
attended to, 
' 2dly, THAT there have been juſt grounds of 
complaint or ſuſpicion, that it hath been too 
lightly and ſuperficially regarded by. the 
Clergy. 

'Tazsz points I the rather mention, to 


1 * giving you in charge what 1 now 4 
=. 
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34, THAT theſe rules, being given ex a- 
bundenti, or as improvements upon what the 
Canon requires, are a convincing proof that 
there is no room for any ſort of Diſpenſation 
for not doing what the Canon obliges us to. 
Bur then, 4%, I will not ſay whether 
the Biſhops may not, and ought not, in ſome 
caſes, to diſpenſe with our non- compliance 
with theſe new rules in the rigorous conſtruc- 
tion and extent of them. To give it under 
my hand, that 7 do believe in my conſcience that 
fuch à perſon is qualified for the order he pro- 


Poles to take upon him, and alſo for the cure 


and truſt to which he is appointed, is a very 
comprehenſive declaration, if expounded at 
large; and fitter rather to be made by the 
Clergy, who are aſſiſtants to the Biſhop in 


the examination of the candidates, than for 


one who certifies only for an apparent good life 
and converſation. Therefore I apprehend 
the word qualified ought to be limited to, and 
underſtood only of, the ſubject- matter of the 
Teſtimonial, which is a perſon's moral leba- 
viaur; and that all the other ſenſes of gua- 
_dified are diſpenſed with, provided he that 
. certifies doth not know of, or hath not rea- 

{on to ſuſpect, any d;/qual:fying objections that 
lie againſt him. 3 as... 
' Tun, again, as 70 perſonally knowing his 
life and bebaviour for the time certified, it is a 
phraſe of ſuch doubtful and indeterminate 
| latityde, that I am I ſo clear as I om 

ith 2 


a bs ol WIE 7. 


life and behaviour of a man, but doth not 
ſpecify the means by which ſuch knowledge 
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wiſh to be, how it ought to be interpreted. 
I may not have the ſame thoughts about the 


extent and certainty of this knowledge that 
my Ordinary hath. I may come ſhort of his 


meaning, or he may miſtake mine. 


Taz Canon ſpeaks, indeed, of knowing the 


muſt be attained. 


I oBSERVE, in the Preface to the office 
of Ordination, that the Biſhop is allowed 7o - 


know any perſon to be of virtuous conver ſa- 
tr on, and without crime, either by hi * chat 


is, perſonally, or by ſufficient teſtimony; and 


may ordain him upon a belief grounde #1 ſole- 
I upon Teſtimony. Indeed there is great 


reafon it ſhould be ſo. Becauſe, it is almoſt 


Incredible a Biſhop ſhould have perſonal 


knowledge of a man's immoralities, or be 
a competent judge, purely from his own | 


'obſervation, that any perſon ſtands clear of 
them. But, this reaſon has alſo ſome 


with reſpect to the perſonal Fnowledge of the 


lace 


Clergy. I imagine they are better judges 
of a man's moral character, by report or en- 


: qu iry among their neighbours, than by what 
"lf 


ey can be ſuppoſed to obſerve in their own 


perſons. For, any material defects in a man's 


conduct are not ſo likely to fall directly un- 
der their cognizance; though, at he 1 
time, in this cenſorious world, they ca 


| hardly eſcape their cars, And therefore I 


ſhould 
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ſhould eſteem this latter way, of coming at 
the knowledge of what they certify, to be 
oftentimes preferable to, but at all times 
_ equipollent with, the former. And, though 
it is highly proper and fitting, that they 
ſhould have. ſome perſonal knowledge too of the 
man whoſe. converſation they atteſt to con- 
firm and correſpond with what they take up- 
on report; yet it ſeems no more neceſſary 
that their acquaintance ſhould be intimate 
and familiar, or that they ſhould. be ocular 
witneſſes of what they certify to render them 
competent ones, than that their Teſtimonial 
ſhould be infallible in order to render it un- 
. oct omen bes; 
Bur, do not take this in any ſenſe. as a re- 
leaſe, or even a diſcouragement, from ſign- 
ing certificates for uch as want them and 
deſerve them. It is true, we are under no 
legal obligation to give them, for, it is a v 
luntary act. But yet the claim upon us is 
ſometimes ſo ſtrong. as to become a debt, 
which we cannot with reaſon and juſtice re- 
fuſe to diſcharge. Nor is it a good plea to 
allege, that, as we may be deceived in our | 
opinion of any candidate, and ſo become un- 
wittingly inſtrumental to the admiſſion of a 
bad man into ſacred Orders, therefore it is 
better totally to decline all recommendations. 
This inference is not juſtly drawn; for, by 
the ſame rule, we mult alſo exclude the like- 
lieſt means of getting. good men admitted 
5 5 into 
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into the Miniſtry. Teſtimonials muſt bg 


had, and from thoſe too who can beſt sive 


Now, though you cannot certify for a 


ſtranger, becauſe it muſt always be preſumed 


that what you atteſt comes ſome way with- 


in the compaſs of your knowledge; ficither' 


can you certify for one that you are apprized 
hath any ſtain upon his character; becauſe, 
you cannot do it without a ſecret refervation 
or concealment of what, if known, would 
taint and ſpoil your Teftimony; (and, in ſuch 
caſe, you will abundantly favour the perfon, 


that afks your” hand, by being quite pal. 


ſive and neuter in the.matter;) yet, if your fi-- 


tuation and acquaintances give yu an op por- 


tinity of knowing, either by obſervation, 


or report from ſuch as you do ufualiy give 


credit to, that a man's coverſation ig in the 
main irreproachable; that he bath lived peace- 


ably, ſoberly, and modeftly, in your neigh-" 


a 


bourhood, without any - untoward furmiſes 


that might render him obnoxious to the Bi- 
ſhop ; or which, if proved true, would be a 


bar to his admiffion into orders; I fay, in tis 


cafe, you may not only very honeftly and 
very ſafely, but you de Bred to aich him 
your ſufffage, and to beat witneſs in his fa. 
And this is aff, in my apprehenſion, that 
is Tequired in the canonical Teſtimonial 2 
vita laudubili & morum imegritate, as the 
1 1 Latin 


2 


. let every one judge for himſelf in the uſe 
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Batin Canon runs; or, as it is defined in 
the ' 39th Canon, de miram bongſtate vi thus 

probabili congrunm teſtimbniuts, And not 
that rt is meant; in either place, that a per- 
ſon's converſation be ſo unblameable as to 
be without any apparent effect of human 

weakneſs or paſſton z or his character ſo un- 
ſullied and unbletniſhed as to carry no tinc- 
ture of indiſcretion :. No: Teſtimonials are 
to be taken and underſtood;- as men them 
ſelves are, with juſt and proper allo vantes; 
and, even under this view, they are no ſtigit 


they have retroſpect to three Fears paſt; as ic 
required they ſhould; He, thut eam ſeſtinba 
good report, for that time, among grave ind: 
ſerious perfons;- with r fear WR he 
hath lived, dets both very well deſetve to” 
have it given, and to be well eſteemed for 
it, when it is given. And ſuch an one is not 
to be diſappointed, upon unneceſſary ſcruples, 
of his neceſſary Credentials. e e 
As to the particular forms of certifying, 


of them. Fair and ingenuous dealing will 
always preſcribe its own form beſt. Which, 
taucht may not be, in ſome caſes, de me- 

hore notd, though it may not carry the weight 
and authority of the preſcript form above- 
mentioned ; yet, if it will anſwer the plain 
end and deſign of the Canon, I am much 
' miſtaken if it will not alſo ſatisfy the Or- 
OT | dinary 3 


or trivial recommendations; eſpecially when> 
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dinary ; who will but think it reaſonable to 
ſuffer a Teſtimonial to be let down to the 
level of the Canon, 'when it cannot, with 
Juſtice, or without ſtraining, be made to riſe 


higher. 5 
Ans iii Iam nerſuaded, that, if the rules 
I. have been offering, for the full diſcharge. 
of- the truſt — of in us by the Canons, 
were but duly kept to; neither would any 
perſon, who duese good Teſtimonial, be 
at any difficulty in procuring one; neither, 
would the Biſhops ever be.. deceived, . 
_ deprived of. - that. ſufficient Teſtimony, — 
which, both by the Canons, and the Rubric, 
and in good conſgeyce, they e confer Narr. 
ly Orders. 2017 8 £15: 
I 54ys.now run my uſual length and 6. 
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Cuvxcn of ENGLAND. confidered. 1 
VISITATION-CHARGE, Anno We | 


DI $COURSE VIII. 


Upon the ex animo Subſeri prion, and the Oatl 
3 Si mony. 


"iis Gee 

N the five firſt Canons of the third title. 
relating to the Ordination of Miniſters; I 
found only two points that concerned the 
Parochial Clergy, viz. Titles and Teftimonials 
for Orders, which were the ſubject of my 
laſt Charge. And, proceeding now to the 
next five Canons under the ſame title, I le- 
wiſe find only two vac that fall within 
the-compaſs of my ſcheme :. one of them in 
the thirty-fixth Canon, which requires our ſub- 
ſeription to the three articles therein ſpecified, 
and the other in zhe fortieth, which enjoins 
| the Oath againſt Simony. 


.. TareRE is, I think, no doubt but this 1 


Saubſcription muſt be made, and this Oath 
taken, according to the letter. And, as neither 
of them are, or can be, diſpenſed with, being 
always certified by the Ordinary as done and 
performed in every inſtrument of collation 

and inſtitution that he grants; and, as both 


* 
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the Subſcription, and the Oath,and the Certificates, 
are to be repeated, foties quoties, upon every 
ad miſſiom of the ſame per to any new be- 
nefice; I ſay, for theſe reaſons, it might 
have been ſufficient to declare in general our 
indiſpenſable obligation to adhere to the ſtrict 
literal ſenſe of theſe Canons, had it not 
Yo happened, that there is room for ſome 
little diverſity in the interpretation of the 
letter, with reſpect to the words ex ani- 
mo in the Subſcription, and the term Si- 
moniacal in the Oath. Had a little difference 
of ſentiment in the uſe of words been found 
in any ather part of the Canons, it had 
not been ſo material; but, as it happens 
Here in the very form of a Subſcription and 
of au Oath, (which are very tender and 
delicate things,) it will well deſerve ſome 
attention and examination. | 
And, firſt, as to the ex animo Subſcrip- 
tion. The clauſe in the 46th Canon, which 
introduceth the form of ſubſcrtbing, begins 
with theſe remarkable words, that, far theaveig- 
ing of all ambiguities, ſuch particular form 
ſhall be uſed, and none ather. And yet ſo it 
is, the retaining the phraſe ex auzmo,* in 
our Engliſh Verſion of the Canon, either 


I, N. MN. do willingly and ex animo ſubſcribe to theſe 
three articles above-mentioned and to all things that are con- 
tamed in them. | | SITE 1 

Ego, V. V. tribus his prefixis articulis, omnibuſque in 


eiſdem contentis, /ubens ex anime, ſub/cribo. 


in the ſame ſenſe, and in the ſame 


|  Whence may be inferred, that, if any places in either be 
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is an argument that the tranſlators were not 


clear how that expreſſion ſhould be ren- 


dered; or, at leaſt, its being not tranſlated, 
as it ſeems capable of two ſenſes, leaves a 
doubt how it is to be preciſely underſtood. 

I Au well aware, that the Subſcription, 
fince the late act, requiring all legal forms 
whatſoever 10 run in the Engliſh tongue, is 
not now made, as it was before that act, in 
Latin; and that, for the ſame reaſon, like- 
wile, it is neceſſary to tranſlate ex animo, in 
the Engliſh form given by the Canon, by 
ſome ſuch word as the Ordinary ſhall think 
it moſt proper to render it by; nor, indeed, 
can I tell you whether the Ordinaries are 


all agreed in any one rendering or not. 


Bur, however, this does not much affect 
our preſent inquiry. For, the Latin Canon 
is the ſame that it was. And moſt of us 
here preſent have ſubſcribed in the Latin 
form before the change. was made. And, 
were we to ſubſcribe again, it muſt ſtill be 
perfect 
conſiſtency with the original “ Latin form, 
in which ex animo yet ſtands, the ſubject. 
of our preſent examination. 


S— Tus 


The Engliſs Canons are, however, equally authentic, 
(as Biſhop Burnet obſerves of the Eng/iſh and Latin Articles, 
giving this reaſon, zhat they were at the ſame time prepared 
in both Langyages.. End of his Pref. to his Exp.) From 


ifs 
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Tus learned Biſhop Burnet, in his Intro- 
duction to the XXXIX articles, + makes uſe 
of this form of Subſcription as an argument, 
amongſt others, that the Clergy ſubſcribe 
the articles as their Opinion, and not merely 
as terms of Peace and Communion ; judging 
that they do thereby expreſs their ex animo 
aſſent to, and belief of, every thing contained 
in them. But another Eæpoſitor of the Articles, 
of no mean character, tells us, in his Introduce 
tion, I that he is not well ſatisfied with this 

9 : reaſon 


l clear and determinate, their ſenſe is to be fixed;by the 
More Clear and determinate ſenſe of the other: the ſame 
ſenſe being evidently intended in both. See Dr. Waterland 8 
Anſwer to an argument, in a like caſe, that ran thus: By 
« an act in the 13th of Fliz. Subſcription was required to 
„ the XXXIX Articles in Exgliſb, — not in Latin : though 
4% the Latin Articles only paſſed in the year 1562. What- 
« ever authentickneſs, therefore, the Latin Articles may have, 
% yet we are obliged to ſubſcribe the Engliſh Articles, and 
« oy them.” [Caſe of Subſcription to the XXXIX Arti- 
cles conſidered, p. 7.] But, if we do not ſubſcribe to the La- 
tin as well as the Exgliſb, in what ſenſe do we ſubſcribe to 
the Articles of 1562, which are the Articles the act ſpect- 
fies? — But ſee Dr. — 4, [Supplement to the Caſe 
of Arian Subſcription conſidered, ES | 
+ ©* The 36th Canon,” ſays he, js expreſs for the Clergy, 

« requiring them to ſubſcribe quillingly and ex anime, and 
„ acknowledge all and every article to be agreeable to the 
4 word of God. Upon which Canon it is that the form of 
rc the Subſcription runs in theſe words, which ſeem expreſsly 
% to declare a man's own opinion, and not a bare conſent to 
« an article of peace, or an e ent to ſilence and ſub. 
* miſſion.” Introd. Burn. Exp. XXXIX. Art. p. 8. 

t Dr. William Nicholls, in that note where he undertakes 


to explain the meaning of Subſcription ex anim „ Comm. on 


Hs 


the 16 firſt Articles, p. 4. Fol. 


e fas; alis proper tobe explained, becauſe · : the wife 
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reaſon of the Biſhop's : and, though he does 
not deny that the Clergy - ought to give all 
that aſſent which his Lordſhip contends for, 
yet he objects againſt this way of proving it; 
alleging, 5 = 

FissT, that this is not a Subſcription to 
the XXXIX articles, but only to the three 
articles mentioned in the Canon, *® 
' SxcoNDLY, that the phraſe itſelf, as it is 


here uſed, doth not carry the ſenſe of opinion 


or belief. For, although, when it is joined 
to verbs, which are expreſſive of the fenſe 
of the mind, as, e animo lopui, + it im- 
orts real belief and perſuafion ; yet, whenit 
15 joined to verbs that are expreflive only of 
the will, or the affections of the heart, as, ex 
anima velle, f ex animo amgre,|| and the like; 
or where it is uſed with verbs of a&#on, as, 
ex animo facere ;* * there it means no more 


«« underſtandipgof this expreſſign [ex: anime] in the Subſarip» 
« tion Form may occaſion ſome unreaſonable ſcruples in con- 
„ ſcientious es and keep ſome of the heſt men from enter- 
t ing into Holy Orders,“ Ihid. | 
* Which, he ſays, are not ſo much articles of opinion 
* as of conſent. And the Subſcription to them declares, not 
What the ſubſcriber belzeves, but what he readily conjents to. 
Ibid. Theſe uſes of the phraſe he confirms hy the beſt au- 
Equidem dicem ex animo quod ſentio. Tuſc. Q. And 
ſo ex anime credere. Cic. ad Att, —— ibid, 9 1 
t Tibi bene ex azimo volo. Terent. Heaut. 
Ex ain commendare. Cic. ad Att. — ibic. 
* * Ille quem beneficio conjungis ev animo facit. Ter. 
Adelph. ibid. 


= 


— 


Y 2 5 than 
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than chearfully or heartily. So that Jubens & 
ex animo ſubſcribo, in the form preſcribed by 
the Canon, means no more than this, J do 
willingly and readily ſubſeribe. * 
- TairDLy, he obſerves, that it cannot, in 
any other ſenſe but this of readily, be applied 
to that part of the three articles which relates 
to conformity. For, when I ſubſcribe, ex 
ani mo; to the uſe of the eſtabliſhed Liturgy, 

I muſt mean, that I do readily conſent to 
conform m yielf,to i it, or to make it the rule 
of my — But I am not ſuppoſed, in 
that act of ſubſcription, to deliver my particu- 
lar judgement concerning any part o * it, far- 
ther than that I do / admit the whole as to 
reſolve to be governed by it in all my mi- 
niſtrations. 
Now, though I cannot but ci theſe 
diſtinctions to be juſt and right in the main, 
yet I much ute that they are not well 
applied in this place. Nor do I ſee any real 
difference they make in the concluſion, or 
the inference, that the Biſnop of Sarum 
N draws from this rs: LE 


* 66 Hecker: by the fame ep ur he, * the words 


cc evillingly and ex anims being joined 2 ex anime 
«« muſt, in this form of 2 ſignify readily.” Ibid, 

© +. When the ſubſcriber,” ſays he, by the ſecond arti- 
« cle, promiſes that he wwill uſe the book of Common-Prayer, 
how can he be ſaid to ſubſcribe to this as his opinion? He 


«« ſubſcribes to this clauſe, ex azimo, becauſe he heartily con- 
<c- ſents to uſe this book. IIa. 


Fo, 
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Fon, firſt, though it be only a formal. 
ſubſcription to the three articles expreſſed in 
the Canon, yet it is virtually a ſubſcription to 
the thirty-nine. Foraſmuch as one of theſe 
three imports our allowance and acknowledge- 
ment of all and every of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles to be agreeable to the word of God. 80 
that, whoſoever ſubſcribes to this allowance 
and acknowledgement, doth in effect proteſt his 
real belief, or his very perſuaſion, that they 
are ſo. ZR 1 
PA what is the meaning of our ſub. 
ſcription to the firſt of theſe three articles 
about the King's ſupremacy, where it is 
neither ſaid that we allow it, or acknowledge 
it? Doth not the very act of ſubſcribing ne- 
vertheleſs imply as much? and ſomething 
more, viz. that we allow and acknowledge it 
upon a judgement, reaſonably, as we think, 
and impartially formed? We ſhall make the 
ſubſcription, I fear, a very evaſive and je- 
ſuitical buſineſs, if we ſuppoſe it can be made 
without a well-grounded: conviction of the 
truth of what is ſubſcribed. * | 
AND then, ſecondly, as to the phraſe ex 
animo; though it may ſignify no more than 
readily, when applied to ſubſcribing, conſi- 


* The Church of Exgland requires ſubſcription not to 
wordt, but things. —Subſcribers obliged to a ſerious belief of 
what they ſubſcribe to, &c. See Caſe of Arian Subſcription 

conſidered, p. 67. and the whole third chapter there, viz. 
that the ſenſe of the compilers and impoſers, when known, 
s to be religiouſly obſerved, Lid. 11, 12, 13, 14. 


dered 
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dered merely as a voluntary act, as, the ſign- 
ing of a deed or inſtrument, ſubſeribing to 
ſome charitable contribution, or the like; 
yet, where it is conſidered as an expreſſion 
and teſt of a man's ſentiments and tenets, as 
it always is when ſubſcription is required to 
points of faith and doctrine as a term of ac- 
ceptance of truſts and privileges; there it is 
evidently deelarative of the ſubſcriber's opi- 
nion. And ex animo, as joined with ſub- 
ſeribere, ſo far as they relate to the XXXIX 
Articles, are conſtructionally the ſame with,“ 
or tantamount to, ex animo comprobare et ag= 


noſcere, &c. which are the words to which. 
the ſubſcription is made. And then the 
_ cannot be miſtaken ; and ſuch words, 
u our language, as are moſt expreſſive of a 
ſerious belief or conviction, as truly and in- 
cerely allowing and acknowledging, will come 
more fully up to the meaning of the ſub- 
feription than the word readily, notwith- 
ſtanding its literal correſpondence with <v:/- 
lingly, which goes juſt before it. e 
Axp then, thirdly, as to the laſt ob- 
jection, that ex animo cannot be conſtrued of 
opinion or perſuaſion, with reſpect to the 
promiſe of miniſterial conformity; it is true, 


In the caſe of the Articles, every ſubſcriber declares, 
* ex animo, that they are agreeable to the word of God. In 
„ conſequence of this, I do not ſee how a man can ſubſcribe 
„ them, who does not believe them in every reſpect true.“ 


Caſe of Subſcription to AAA P- 45 
3 with 
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with regard to practice, it ER only 
readineſs or reſolution. But mult it therefore 
be ſo limited as to mean nothing more with 
reſpect to doctrines and ſpeculative propoſi- 
tions? Why may it not have a two-fold aſ- 
pect, according to the reſpective ſubjects to 
which it is applied, and ſignify the fincerity 
of a ſubſcriber's aſſent, with regard to doctri- 
nal points; and the ſncerity of his purpoſe, 
with regard to practical conformity? In 
ſhort, lubens itſelf hath, in this place, the 
ſame double acceptation; and implies, ſo far 
as it relates to the doctrines, ſuch a willing 
aſſent as leaves no room to ſuſpect difficulty, 
doubt, or befitation, in the mind of the ſub- 
ſcriber. And the ſame may be. ſaid of any 
other word, which hath been ſubſtituted in 
the place of ex ani mo, in the Eugliſb ſub- 
ſeription, ſince the late act of Parliament to 
baniſh Latin phrales out of legal forme. 
From theſe obſervations, therefore, I ga- 
ther, that neither hath Biſhop a. 
preſented the force and obligation of this ſub- 
icription, neither are there any other ways to 
evade it, but what might equally ſerve to in- 
validate the other engagements we are under 
to declare our ſentiments of the ſame matters 
which are contained in theſe three articles. 
I SHALL now proceed, in the next place, 
to conſider the word Simoniacal in the 40th 
1, N. N. do ſwear, that I have made no Simoniacal pay- 
ment, contract, or promiſe, directly or indirectly, by myſelf 
pr by any other, tomy knowledge or with my conſent, Cc. 
e | 5 Canon; 
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Canon ; which, as I before obſerved, may 
ſeem to admit of ſome * of interpre- 
tation. And this ariſes chiefly from Pris 
diſtinctions, which have been made in Com- 
mon Law fince the ftatute againſt Simony 
in the giſt Elz. Whereby the term 
Simoniacal becomes capable of being under- 
ſtood, either in a legal ſenſe, as it reſpects on- 
ly what is adjudged Simony in the temporal 
courts by virtue of the ſaid act; or in a ca- 
nonical ſenſe, as it reſpects what was called 
Simony in the old eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, 
or held for ſuch in the notions of the Catho- 
lic Church. oy — 
Tux preſent queſtion therefore is, in 
whach of theſe ſenſes the Oath 1s to be taken: 
or whether Simoniacal Contract ſhall be inter- 
preted by the definitions of Simony given by 
the Canoniſts, or according to the preſent 
conſtruction of the common lawyers. 
IT has been alleged, for the former 
opinion, that the Oath was before the ſta- 
tute,* and ſhould not therefore be limited 
to it, but ought to be interpreted by the ec- 
cleſiaſtical Law, as received here, and which 
is yet in force in all caſes where it is not con- 
trary to ſtatute. That, in this caſe, the ſta- 
tute + hath not abrogated the Eccleſiaſtical 


* See Stilling fleet”s Diſc. of Bonds of Refig. p. 721. | 
+ See 173 a; ag and Codex, p. 840. This act is not 
trivative of the juriſdiction of the Church or its Conſtitutions, 


but accumulative. Wake's Viſitation- Charge, p. 40. 


Law 


a 
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Law about Simony, but rather comes in aid - 
and ſupport of it, by annexing ſome particu- 
lar penalties to ſome more flagrant acts of 
Simony. That, as, in the ſtatute, the crime 
1t{elf is neither defined, nor the bounds and na- 
ture of 1t determined,* we muſt have recourſe 
for an interpretation to thoſe Laws and Con- 
ſtitutions, by which it is ſufficiently ſet forth 
and characterized. 
ON the other ſide, we are told, that the 
ſtatute has defined what Simony is, + and 
that the old canonical notion of it is thereby 
ſuperſeded. That the Judges, who are the 
expoſitors of our Laws, have, from time to 
time, determined from this ſtatute what con- 
tracts are ſimoniacal, and what not. And 
therefore the Oath hath relation to the ſtatute, * 
2 and 


- 


Stilling fleet's Diſc. of Bonds of Reſign. p. 720. 
Simony, or Simoniacal Contract, not to much as mentioned 
in the Sratute. bid. p. 721, 718. He is charged by Nel- 
Jon (Rights, p. 571.) for ſaying this; but, he muſt only 
mean that, although Simony be in the preamble to a clauſe in 
the ſtatute, yet it is not in the enacting part. The ſame ac- 
count is given, by Biſhop Gn, of a like aſſertion of Noy's, 
that in the 31 Eliz. there is no word of Simeny. Cod. 839. 

+ Neljon (Rights, p. 571.) *©* admits the Canon-Law to 
© have been the rule for determining Simony before the ma- 
„ king of this ftatute ; for it was then,” ſays he, “a mere 
* {piritualoffence, of which the Common-Law took no notice 
“ 1n the abſtracted notion and ſenſe of the word.“ But, 
* the word Simony is not only mentioned in the ſtatute, but 

* 16 is there explained what is iaeant by it, viz. that it is a 
% corruption in Preſentations, Collations, and Donations, of and 
<< to Benefices.”” | | ho rr 

t And again, p. 579, having recited the oath againſt 
Simony, he adds immediately, 28 

| © 
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and ought to be limited by it, and by thoſe 
rules of judging about Simoniacal Contracts. 
which the interpreters of' the temporal laws 
have followed. - 


THERE had been no place, or handle, for 
theſe ſuggeſtions, with reſpect to the Oath, 
if the form of it had been abſolute, as I con- 
ceive it formerly was, againſt: all payments, 
contracts, or promiſes, whatſoever.“ But, as 

theſe 


«© The late Biſhop of Whrcefter was of opinion, that this 
«© Oath hath no relation to the ſtatute 31 Elix. becauſe it 
«© was in being before that act was made; and, therefore, 
e that a Simoniacal Contract ought to be interpreted by the 
c Eccleſiaſtical Law. This deſerves no other anſwer than 
«© what he hath given himſelf. in another place, that, if the 
«« word Simony had been in the ftatute, the Judges might inter- 
ec pret what it was. For, they are the 'expoſitors of our laws. 
«© And, ſince it is plainly to be ſeen in that act, therefore the 
courts at Weſtminſter may determine what Simony 1s, and 
«© what contracts will amount to it.“ 555 

* The accounts of the Oath given in our Exgliſh Conſtitutions 
are as follow. Cod. 845. Ann. 1138.—— Juret ſe nibil prop- 
ter hoc, vel per ſe vel per aliquam aliam perſonam, ded:/ſe 
alicui vel promiſe. 1 

An. 1222. In the Council of Oxford, the Oath is, Quod 
propter præſentationem illam nec promiſerit nec dederit aliquid 
præſentanti, nec aliguam propter hoc inzerit pactionem. 

An. 1236. In a Conſtitution of St. Edmand, Præſentan- 
tis & præſentanti recipimus juram:ntum quod nec promiſſi 
nec pactio illicitaintervenerit. 

An. 1391. In Archbiſhop Courtney's Decree, the Oath 
preſcribed is, quod nec dederunt nec promiſerunt, &c. nec ali- 
guem illicitum contratum factum vel promiſſum ſunt ſortiti. 

"To the Tame effect is the forma jurgmenti Miniſtrorum in the 
Reformatio Legum EA. VI. which is nearly the ſame with 
that in our preſent Canon, ſave that the word Simoniacal is 
not uſed therein. | 55 3 

From theſe obſervations, Biſhop G1 colleRs that the pre- 
ſent oath is againſt all promiſes auhatſee ver; and that, although 

a perion 


* 
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theſe payments, contracts, and promiſes ſtand 
limited, in the preſent form, by the word 
Simoniacal; and, as the form is enjoined by a 
Canon made fince the aforeſaid ſtatute againſt 
S1mony, an opportunity is given to lay hold 
on the pretence above-mentioned, that the 
payments, contracts, and promiſes, in the oath, 
need not be conſtructed of any but ſuch as 
come within the 31 Elia. 

WuAr I have to ſay, upon this matter, 
will he in alittle compaſs. wh 

THERE 1s a rule, laid down by the Civi- 
Hans, for the interpretation of all words that 
are not of common uſage, or vulgar cogni- 
Zance, which is this, as given by Grotius: * 
In artium vocabulis, que populus vix capit, 
adhibenda erit artis cujuſque prudentum defini- 
tio: ut quid fit majeſtas, quid parricidium, &c. 
Now Si mony is one of theſe technical words, 
or terms peculiar to ſome ſcience or profeſ- 
ſion. And, if we enquire-to which it pro- 
perly belongs, it will claim its place among 
the Eccleſiaſtical terms denoting ſpiritual 


a perſon comes not within the ſtatute 31 Z/7z. yet he be- 
comes guilty of perjury, if he takes this Oath after any pro- 
miſe of what kind ſoewer. 

De jure Belli, Cc. lib. 2. c. 16. ſet. 3. He had be- 


diſtinguiſhed between proprietas grammatica verborum, 


quz ex origine, & quz popularis ex uſu. But, Simony is 
neither to be underſtood in its original proper grammatical 
meaning, nor in any fixed or known acceptation that it has 
in commog language; and therefore muit belong to the next 
rule given aboye, 
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offences; and will demand its interpretation 
from the Canoniſts, or Juriſcprudentes in the 
ſpiritual courts, juſt as treaſon and burglary, 
being crimes of civil cognizance, muſt re- 
ceive their forenſic interpretation from the 
temporal 155 or Juriſcprudentes in Weſt- 
minſier-Hall. Upon this rooting, the ſtanding 
definitions of Simony, “ given by the Ca- 
noniſts, are of better authority, for its true 
acceꝑtation in the Oath, than any late occa- 
ſional and partial deſeriptions of it made by 
induction from the wording of a particular 
ſtatute-law. 8 5 
Bur, whereas it is not denied but there 
is a fixed and determinate ſenſe of it in the 
temporal courts, as well as in the ſpiritual, 
we muſt have recourſe to another rule for 
aſcertaining the ſenſe of it in the Oath. And 
that is a ſettled rule among the Caſuiſts, v2. 
that Oaths are always to be taken in the ſenſe of 
the impoſers.+ Which, in this 8 is ſo well 


* Simonia eſt ſpiritualium vel ſpiritualibus annexorum 
precedente pacto promiſſionis, conditionis, modi, ſervitii, 
vel cujuſlibet temporalitatis, receptio ſeu donatio. Joh. de Athor. 

Spiritualium & eccleſiaſticarum function um officiorum, pro- 
motionum, dignitatum, & beneficiorum nundinatio. Can. 1603. 

+ * Penjuri ſunt qui ſeryatis verbis expectationem eorum 
** quibus juratum eſt deceperunt.” Auguſtinus Ep. 224. 
——— lttu{mod: juramenta regulariter intelligi debent in 
eo fenſu quem probabiliter judicari poteſt ſuiſſe ab eo, cui jure- 
tur, intentum. — Verhg intelliguntur /ecundum mentem & 


zntentionem ej us, cui fit juramentum, ait Juriſconſultus. San- 
derjon de a Prom. Ob. Pr. 6. ect. 9. 


known, 
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known, that 1t will ſcarce admit of any 
doubt, For, it is to be generally preſumed, 
that all they, who adminiſter the Oath at 
preſent, do intend it in the ſame Ecoleſiaſti- 
cal Senſe which it hath always borne, unleſs 
they ſhould declare otherwiſe, which they 
have never yet done. Or, 1f there ſhould be 
any doubts about their ſentiments, yet they 
may be eaſily known by the juror, if he 
pleaſes ; and with ſuch certainty, too, as to 
leave him under no difficulty as to their ſenſe 
of the matter. 

LAN us try, for example, how the Oath 
would run, if it was to be underſtood only 
of ſuch Simoniacal Contracts as are called ſo 
in the temporal courts. I do ſwear, that I 
have made no promiſe or contract whatſoever, 
in ſuch manner or form as ſhall render me or 
my patron liable to the penalties and fbrfeitures 
of the flatute againſt Si moniacal Contracts, as 
that ſtatute is now interpreted in the temporal 
courts, This 1s the whole amount of the 
Oath, if it be conſtrued in the common-law 
ſenſe of Simoniacal. And any perſon, who 
hath given bond of reſignation at pleaſure or 
upon notice, without ſpecial averment that 
the bond was for Simoniacal Purpoſes, might 
lawfully and truly take the Oath thus word- 
ed. But, would this anſwer the Canon, the 
deſign of which (as appears from the La- 
tin title) is avertere jurejurando ſuſpicionem . 
Simonia? or ſatisfy the Ordinary, who is 

| 6 to 
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to certify de juramento Simoniace prauita- 


tis nullatenus commiſſe; (1 know not how 
they render this in inſtitutions and.collations 
now-a-days ;) I ſay, would it not appear to 
defeat the chief and original deſign of the 
Oath, conſidered as an Eceleſiaſtical ſecurity 
againſt all clandeſtine and diſhonourable ſti- 
pulations * whatſoever, or howſoever made, 
which might either hurt the rights of the 
Clergy,+ or be any ways inconſiſtent with 
that freedom and diſintereſt, which ought 


always to be uſed ingivingand taking Church- 
Benefices ? IVE 5 : 
THERE are what have been called, by 
way of diſtinction, conventional Simonies and 
confidential Simonies, | to which the Oath 
extends, though the ſtatute does not ; and 
it ſeems one of the principal intentions of 
the Oath to try, and detect, and prevent, 
by way of purgation, all thoſe little private, 
eyaſive, and colluſive ways of practiſing cor- 
ryptly for preſentations, which no law can 
remedy for want of legal proof. 


TAKE 


4 


Contracts have been judged ſimoniacal, ↄuacusgue facfio- 
ne, calliditate, promiſſione ſeu commoditate, &c. See Cod. 
8 845. Hecgeding to Canon-Law. | . 
+. See Biſhop Stilling fleets Diſc, of Bonds of Reſignation, 
722. ls | | 

F 1 Mental Simony, which is defined, woluntas five defiderium 
emendi vel wendendi ſbiritualia, wel ſpiritualibus adberentia, 
reacheth not to the oath, and ſo is out of the preſent queſtion. 
Still. ;bid. 721. Nel/on's Rights, 571. But confidential Simo- 
8 5 1 
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Tak the Oath, then; in this light, as“ 
 ebfolute, and reaching tb all illicit cafes what- 
ſoever, and onerating the conſcience ifi ſuch 
points as are no ways affected "Born ſtatute, 
it will ſeem highly unreaſonable to transfer 
the notion of Si moniacal from the ſtatute'td 
the Oath; and to expound the term where 
it ſtands (and is underſtood by the impoſers 
of it to ſtand) generai and unlimited, by a pat- 
ticular and reſttained uſe of it adapted pure 
ly to the conſtruction of a ſinigle penal law. 

Tug mention 1 juſt now made of the 
Oath, confidered as a purgation, brings to 
mind a query, put 151 author of the Com" 
plete Incumbent, * Whether, ſincè the pröhi- 
bĩtion of the Oath ex'*vffcio, and other pur- 
gation Oaths in criminal matters by the ſta- 
tute 13 Car. II. c. 12. the Oath” againſt” 
1 may or ought to be adtiniſtered in 
any caſe. e 8 | 

Als, I'miſtown, the claufe refer ted to in 
this act ſeems mich ſtronger agaitilt 2⁴¹ 1 


ay is where a n, taking a benefice only in truſt; enters in- 
to a bond of obligation to reſign, See Still. 267d; 736. and 

Neljon's Rights, p. 132. AN <0 

* Having recited the Oath at length, p. 108, he 
adds, But, as the Law now ſtands, I conceive the Ordinary 
„% ought not, and may not, tender or adminiſter the ſard'or ' 
„ the like Oath, by reaſon that it hath been enacted, Oe. 
After the clauſe in the act, he goes on, and yet, 
<< probably, although the words of this ſtatute feemr to tak 
«« away the uſe of the afore/a:d Oath, its makers had no 
«« conſideration of it in paſhng thereof; therefere' ure. 
Complete Incumbent, p. 109. 
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of the. Oath itſelf than any thing in the 3 iſt 
of Eliz. is againſt the old acceptation of the 
word Simoniacal. Dr. Watſon is willing to 
ſolve the matter, by ſuppoſing, that the Le- 
giſlature, in paſling this clauſe, had no inten- 
tion to aboliſh the Oath required in this Ca- 
non. The like has been obſerved, and has 
been pleaded, that the Legiſlature, in the 
31ſt Eliæ.* had no conſideration, or deſign, 
in paſſing thereof, to deprive the Church of 
its juriſdiction, or to change the idea of Si- 
mony. Theſe obſervations are of ſuch equal 
weight, that I think the quere may be 1n- 
differently put upon either caſe. But, as the 
Ordinaries have never yet ſlackened their hands 
in the tender of the Oath, on account of the 
act prohibiting Purgation-Oaths; which 
ſhews their ſentiment, that the Oath againſt 
Simony is not within that act; ſo neither 
doth ĩt appear, that they have departed from 
the eccleſiaſtical and received ſenſe of Simo- 
niacal Contract on account of the 3 1ſt Eli. 


d They, who would allow nothing to be Simony but 
«© what is there forbidden, mutt firſt prove that it was the i- 
«© tention of the law to limit and determine the nature of Si- 
«< mony.” Still. Diſc. upon Bonds of Refig. p. 718. and 
_ 9 72 

There is in this very ſtatute a ſpecial faving to the Ec- 
4 cleſiaſtical Juriſdiftion,” Gzb/on's Cod. 840. It leaves 
“ the Church all the authority it had before.“ 3 0 

TE | 0 Wake's Viſitation- Charge, p. 40. 

+ ** So long as our Superiors continue the ſame forms, 

< which clearly expreſs ſuch a ſenſe, they muſt be preſumed 
4 796 intend the ſame ſenſe, till they declare otherwiſe, Cc. 
Vaterland s Caſe of Arian Subſcription conſidered, p. 44- 


And 
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And the Clergy to whom it is tendered have 
juſt as good a plea not to take it at all as 
not to take it in the ſenſe in which it is com- 
monly underſtood by thoſe whoa tender it. 
And, if their ſenſe be a good and ſafe rule 
to guide ourſelves by, it will bring this point 
to an eaſy and ſpecdy deciſion. Which is, 
that Simony, quatenus vax Ecclfiafice, . (as 
even ſome of the Judges in We/ftminfer have 


- * 


called it, “) and as the ſubject of a Canoni- 
cal Oath, muſt ſtand upon its old baſis of 
Canon-Law definitions. ; 
1 po not mean hereby, that it ſhould be 
extended, in the Oath, to whatever hath been 
heretofore reputed Simony by every rigorous 
interpreter of the Canon-Law. So much uſe 
may be made of the inſertion of the word 
Stmonigcale. in the Oath, that every promiſe, 
or contract, ſimply conſidered, is not deſigned 
to be abjured, but only every ſpecies of tur- 
bis commercii, I & illicit pachonis. For, I 
imagine the Oath gy be ſafely taken by 
all thoſe who cannot charge themſelves with 


* 
* 


9 


any ſiniſter or corrupt intention, though 


they may enter into ſome ſtipulations and 
covenants, which are no where forbidden by 
any eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions received with- 
in this Realm. Thus, a promiſe to refign for 
Neis Rights, p. 571. " Gaal a7 
+ Ib. 570. Still. Diſc. upon Bonds, Ec. Quilibet con- 
yrattus ex turpi causa. Nelfex, ibid. r 


Aa 


the 
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the uſe of a minor, or any other perſon at 
preſent diſqualified for a preſentation,* or a 
promiſe to reſign upon taking another bene- 
fice, or upon non-reſidence, can have no 
hurt in them; and, though they be the means 
perhaps of procuring a benefice, or at leaſt 
be a neceſſary condition of obtaining it, yet 
have no more of the ſimoniacal obliquity or 


pravity than the promiſing to do one's duty 


. 


Patron from the Clerk. 

WHATEVER weight, therefore, ſome may 
have laid upon the idea of bargain and con- 
tract, even in unblameable ſtipulations, yet, 
while men act with truth and honour, with- 
out infringement of any known laws, now 


would have, if it were inſiſted upon, by the 


in force within this Realm, or without pre- 


judice either to public or private intereſts, 


it is trifling to ſtick upon words and diſtinc- 


tions. 1 A 
IN DEE D, where theſe promiſes, that J have 


ſecured by pecuniary mulcts, as giving a 
bond + to reſign for a minor, or upon ac- - 
Oe 0 I77 72: 


juſt now mentioned, come to be engagements 


4 
1 | 


* Biſhop Stilling. fleet himſelf allows, upon putting the cate 
of a minor, that ere may be a lawful truſt: p. 736. And, 
if no queſtion is to be made of it in this cate, neither ſhould it 
be doubted in any other, where the truſt is equally unexcep- 
— Lf Go ibs ot DES TGT F - 

- + Mr. Nelſon, under the article of Bondg of Reſignation, 
ſays, The Biſhop of Worcefter himſelf, who argues againſt 
* the validity of ſuch bonds, allows that there may be @ 

R re 7 lawful 
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teptance of another living, &c. The caſe 
then is not the ſame. The nature of the 
ſecurity is changed. It is no longer a truſt, 
but a bargain. A covenant, backed with a 
certain forfeiture, argues a miſtruſt. A bond, 
be the condition of it never fo lawful, cannot 
be given fine pretii interventu. For, the plain 
Engliſh of it is, Refign or pay; you ſhall quit, 
vr you ſhall purchaſe. And this is the diſ- 
junctive that lies ſo heavy on the Clerk; 
who, as he cannot be ſure that his reſigna- 
tion ſhall be accepted by the Ordinary, can- 
not in conſequence be ſure but his bond may 
be ſued out againſt him.“ He may de/gn, 
but cannot warrant the diſcharge of his co- 
venant, conſidered as a truſt ; but he never- 
theleſs binds himſelf faſt to the diſcharge of 

. 5M 


« [awful truſt in ſuch caſe for a minor; but, if the perſon 
enters into a bond to reſign, then he calls it confidential Si- 
% mony.”” He adds, I wiſh he had told us, that, ſince there 
«© can be /uch a truſt, what legal obligation there could be to 
« compel the performance of it, when the minor comes of 
age; and how that truſt, ſhall be executed, if the parſon 
«© ſhall refuſe to reſign.” Whereas it is a la truſt in this 
caſe on this very account, that there is zo legal, but only con- 
Soientions, obligation to reſign. And, if the Parſon refs/e, he 
breaks his word, and deceives his patron; and muſt anfwet 
to God for violating his faith. | 
A beneficewith cure cannot be void by the ſole act of 
«© one party, by refignation, without the acceptance of the 
«© Biſhop; becauſe he is to give notice to the patron; that 
1 he may preſent again. But, if he refuſes to accept it, then, 
«© notwithſtanding the reſignation, the incumbent continues ſo ftill.”? 
Nel/on's Rights, p. 134. And, it is for this reaſon given 
in advice to Biſhops, in order to put a check upon the 
Yr eone; granting 
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it in that other way which neceſſarily car- 
ries the conſtruction of Simony, by ſubject- 
ing himſelf to a pecuniary payment, which 
yet, by the tenor of his Oath, he is bound ne- 
ver to fatisfy. 

1 cannorT ſay, indeed, where a Biſhop is 


ivy and conſenting to the grant of fuck 
m ſome ſpecial caſe, as that of a mi- 


nor, but the preſentee's part is the leſs blame- 


able. For, the Biſhop's allewance (ſup- 


poſing ſuch a caſe) not only implies that he 
will accept the reſignation when tendered, 
but is a reaſonable ſecurity that his ſacceſior, 
for the ſame ſpecial reaſons, will do fo too. 


I fay, on this ſuppofition, I out not charge 


the preſentee with any criminal uſage of the 


Oath : for, both he in taking it, and the Or- 


dinary 1n adminiſtering 4 it, agree in the ſame 
preciſe ſenſe of fmoniacal ; and all colluſion, 
all corruption, is by both equally. intended to 
be abjured. And I believe ſome, who have 
been * moſt ſtrenuous oppoſers of bonds 
of reſignation, have been willing to admit of 
ſome exceptions under the — I have 
been ſpeaking of. 

Bur, wherever the bond is clandeſtine 
between Patron and Clerk, where it is ſtu- 


granting of ſuch bonds of reſignation as prove 2 ſcandal 
to the Church, that they would refwu/e to admit or accept any 

*© reſignations (without which the incumbent cannot void the 

© benefice in that way) but after the ſtricteſt enguiry, and 

*« fulleſt fatisfaQion, concerning the motives and reaſon upon 

„ which they were made.“ Cod, 843. 

1 diouſly 
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dioufly concealed from the Ordinary, the 
Oath will be very hard to be digeſted. And 
more eſpecially in all caſes of general bonds 
to reſign upon due notice; for, what is the 
reaſon that theſe are thus concealed, but on- 
ly becauſe they will not ſtand the Ordinary's 
examination and cenſure; nor the teſt of the 
Oath, when he, who is to tender it, is pre- 
viouſly apprized of the ſecret of the buſineſs? 

Tur ſam of what I have been ſaying is 
this, that, however conf/ent it may be with 
the ſtatute againſt Simony to give bonds of 
= in {ome —_ and however co- 
lourable the pretence be of interpreting Simo- 
niacal in ths Oath by its ſtatutable conſtruc- 
tion; yet, unleſs both be practice and the con- 
Rruttion were generally allowed by thoſe to 
whom the Oath is taken, they will not be ſuf- 
ficient to ſalve the juror. The preſentee, 
therefore, muſt have regard to the Ordinary's 
meaning as well as to his own ; and he has 
no more right to claim the Ordinary's con- 
current ſenſe of the Qath, to juftify his own, 
than he has to command his acceptance of 
the reſignation to ſave his forfeiture. And 
therefore he ought not to preſume upon 
either of them arbitrarily. And, where the 
fatis not explained, (as, in the grant of ge- 
neral bonds, I fear, it never is,) the Oath is 
always to be preſumed to run in the ca- 
nonical conſtruction of Simony. Therefore 
he, who grants a bond upon one conſtruction 


-.0E 
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of what is or is not Simony, and then takes att 
Oath calculated upon another conſtruction 
of what is or is not Simony, does not only de- 
ceive his Ordinary by an artful and fraudulent 
uſe of an ambiguous term, but he really 
proftitutes the ſolemnity and religion of an 
Oath: And, without enquiring whether his 
private contract with, or bond to, his patron 
be ſtrictly fmonracal or not, yet I think he 
cannot eſcape the imputation of /imontacally* 
prevaricating with the Ordinary; that is to 
fay; there is iniquity, in ſuch a cafe, in taking 
the Oath, whether there was any in making 
the bargain or not. And, I believe, even the 
common lawyers, who will defend the ene, 
will highly blame the other. T 5 
IIx doth not fall within the compaſs of 
my defign to conſider the caſe of bonds of 
reſignation in any other light than with re- 


Imean the word here only as expreſſing a corrupt inten- 
tian, and a diſingenuous proceeding, in order to get poſſeſſion 
of a benefice. Dr. Vaterland has put the ſame thing in a 
ſtrong light with reſpe& to Subſcriptions: =— ©* To change 
* propoſetiens,”” ſays he, while we are plighting our faith to 
*© them, for others, is manifeſtly a breach of covenant, and 
«< prevaricating with God and man. It is pretending one 
ve thing,. and meaning another. It is profeſſing agreement with 
* the Church, and at the ſame time iſagreeing with it. It is 
* coming into truſts or privileges upon quite different terms 
% from what the Church intended. And is, as one expreſſes 
« it, not entering in by the door of the fheepfold, but getting 
over It, as thieves and robbers.”* Cale of Arian Subſcrip. 

12. HE 14 | | 25 1 "FS 
_. + MNelfen's Rights, p. 134. The Oath is a matter which he 
awill not controvert. And he had good reaſon to let it alone. 


ſpect 
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ſpect to the Oath enjoined in the 40th Ca- 
non. Otherwiſe 3 might be” ſaid of 
their evil tendency and — conſequen- 
ces, * as they are means of betraying the 
legal rights of the Clergy, and altering the 
nature of .the tenure of Church- benefices. 
But I ſhall remit you, for theſe points, to Bi- 
ſhop Gzbſon's notes in the chapter of his Codex 
intitled Simoniacal Preſentation, and to a diſ- 
courſe profeſſedly written upon the ſubject of 
reſignation- bonds by Biſhop Stilling feet. And, 
if you would have the ſentiments and judge- 
ment of the Engh/h Clergy, ſynodically gi- 
ven, and more largely and expreſſly than in 
the Canon I have been ſpeaking to, pleaſe 
to peruſe that admirable clauſe upon this 
ſabje&, which is at the head of the chapter 
intitle Patroni S Proprietarii , In the Ca- 


nons of 1571. 1 


* The Author of the Complete Incumbent makes this 
juſt obſervation : ** The judgements,” (in Common Law,) 
that to take and give a bond to reſign is not Simony, have 
, occaſiqned many corrupt patrons to exact ſuch bonds of 
«« their Clerks, only that they might thereby make ſure (as 
they think) to themſelves a recompence for their preſent- 
4 ments. And ſome inconfiderate Clerks, that have given 
«© ſuch bonds, have been emboldened thereby to take the Qath 
«© againſt Simony, to the utter 8 that moſt religious 
* law againſt ſuch corruptions.” P. 24. 

1 The ſaid claule, taken out of wt 8 Collection, is 1 
as follows : 

Epiſcopus graviter & ſtudioſe cohortabitur patronos bene- 
ficiorum, ut cogitent neceſſitates Ecclefiz, & ante oculos ha- 
beant ultimum lum diem, & judicium & tribunal Dei: ita- 
que ut neminem promoveant ad munus eccleſiaſticum, niſi 
gui doctrinà, judicio, pietate, probitate vitæ, & nn. 

poſſit 
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t onus tam grave fuftinere,' ut nihil in ea re niſi i 
incorrupte, & ſincere, faciant. Se enim ufurum omnibus ho- 
neſtis & 1 itimis rationibus ut verum poſſit invenire. Quod 
{i vel in ĩpsã preſentatione, vel etiam poſtea, ſenſtrit cortup- 


telam ullam aut fmoniacum commer unque 
modo, quantumvis obſcure, vel dirette vel Fas poranyss 
ipſum, vel pedunià, 


ipſum vel per alios interceſſiſſe, ut ad i 

vel pretium, vel commoditas aliqua, vel pars aliqua fructuum 
pervesitet, velle ſe factinequitiam e * & 
palam acere, non tantum 2 Ca Recleks, etiam 
alibi ad illiùs probrum & dedecus ſempiternum. Et preſbyte- 
rum quem ita nequiter præſentaverit, non tantum a ſacerdo- 
tio, in quod mala fide ingrefſys fit, ſed etiam ab ownt minif- 
terio, & a tota diceceſi removere. As 


* 1 44754 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, Aue 1744. 


Dpon the Canons relati * to Preachers, and 


preaching Licences. 


Reverend Brethren; = 
Y O U know the ſubject J have engaged 
1 to ſpeak to on thefe occaſions ſo well, 
that what I have now to ſay will neither 
need apology nor preamble. I ended the 
laſt time with the 4oth Canon, and ſhall 
now begin at the 45th, (the four interme- 
diate Canons, relating to Biſhops, Deans, and 
Prebendaries, and conſequently not within 
the compaſs of my deſign.) And here we 
have a ſet of Canons, down to the 55th, near- 
ly allied to each other, and which concern 
the parochial Clergy, as appears from their 
titles & and contents; and yet there is ſome- 


® Theſe are Can. 45, 46, 47, which begin with Every 
Geneficed man. And 49, 50, 52, 53, 54, concerning Preach- 
ers and their Licences. The 48th Canon reſpe&s the Bi- 
_ and the 51, Deans and Preſidents in Cathedral and 
C leg iate Churches. | 


B b thing 
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thing in both ſo little conſonant to our pre- 
ſent uſages, that we do not ſeem to have a 
concern with them. They ſpeak of beneficed 
men, who are not allowed to preath, or even 
to expound the Scriptures in their own Churches, 
and -of Preachers who are not beneficed men, 
but licenſed on purpoſe to exerciſe their talent 
in other men's cures. Now theſe, and other 
particulars of the like nature, Which are the 
ſubject of this ſet of Canons now coming 
2 our conſideration, muſt appear very 
ſtrange, if compared with our preſent prac- 
tice. There is no reconciling them toge- 
ther, or indeed juſtifying ourſelves, without 
firft looking back into the ſtate and cuſtoms 
of thoſe times in which the Canons were 
publiſhed, Nor are even thoſe Cuſtoms to 
be rightly underſtood without going till far- 
ther back, into the hiſtory of our Church, 
to enquire into the reaſons upon which they 
were grounded. This may be thought, per- 
haps, an enquiry_as dry as it is uncommon. 


Th Jet I conceive the uſe it will have, in throw 


ing light upon our preſent ſubject, will make 
you {uch amends for it, that I preſume up- 
on your indulging me 1n it. 

 ANCIENTLY, and long before any at- 
tempts were made towards a Reformation 
here in England, the miſſion and the licen- 
ſing of Preachers was wholly regulated by 
the Canon-Law. And, accordimg to that, 
every beneficed Miniſter might, by common 
rigbt, 
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right, * preach the word of God within his 
own cure: but out of his cure he could oY. 
unleſs. he were licenſed by the. Biſhop, © om 
authorized by ſpecial privilege, as were ſome 
of the monaſtic orders. } | 

AND this was. the old way which continu- 
ed to the cloſe of the XIIch century. But, 
ſaon after, in the pontificate of Innocent III. 
axoſe the 9 [| as they were 
called, that is to ſay, Ordo u. from 
St. Domi nique, and Ordo Fratrum minorum from 
Sr. Francis. Theſe were ſent over into Eng- 
land IJ by the Pope, with authority to preach. 
in all P laces, even * & it the ſtreets; and 

16 B b 2 7 this, 


* See Lynwood. Ox. Ed. 1679. p. 289. upon Hundes 
Couliiturida de Hæreticis & Schiſmaticis, under the notes 
autorizatus eff, and Curatum perpetuum, & c. | 

. + Licentiam prædicandi.— Papa poteſt ubique generaliter 
concedere, & quilibet Epiſcopus per ſuam Diœceſin. 15rd. 

t Potes ponere exemplum de Fratribus Auguſtinenhbus & 

Carmelitis, qui non cenſentur circa prædicationem eodem . 
jure cum Prædicatoribus & Minoribus, niſi ſuper hoc habeant 
Privilege gium ſpeciale. Ibid. 
. Juvere hujus Pontificis virtutem & Salim boneh Do- 
wine unde Prædicatorum, & Franciſci Aſſiſinatis Sanctitas 
unde Minoram Ordo tunc rige habuit. en in vita 
Txnocent. III. 

$ Miſſi etiam eodem tempore ad perturbandum R. P. An- 
gl. jam vacillantis ſtatum a Papa Innocentio inauditæ fraudis 
& malitiz. homines qui Minores Fratres vel Prædicatores dice- 
bantur- Parteri Antig. in Vita Langton. p. 236. Ed. 
Orale. 

* * Ur dictorum ordin um fratres in Eccleſiis & locis eorum 
ac in plateis, cammunilus libere valeant Clero & populo prædica- 
re. Clem. Conſt. lib. 3. de Sepulturis. Dudum, Corp. Can. 


ac We 187. 3 
as iebus 
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this power, thus granted to them, extenſive 


and grievous as it was, being afterwards con- 


firmed* by a Conftitution of Clement V. was 


coiiſttued as a privilege eſtabliſhed | by the 
Canon-Law. 7 


Ap upon this footing ſtood Preaching 
here in England for 200 Frog agreeably to 


the then generally-received Conſtitutions of 


the Church, without any national proviſions 


concerning it, either from the Civil or Ee 
clefiaſtical Powers at home. But, in tie 


Reign of Hen. TV. we find the ſtate thought 
fit to take ſome cognizance of this matter. 


For, in the famous act, de Hæretico combu- 


rendo 4, it 1s enacted, that none within the 
realm Foould preſume to preach openly or pri- 
ery, + pins the licence of the Di octſen fart 


'Diebus feſtis populo ſemper ebene, ö quia ab 


Epiſcopis, Monachatu, & reliquo tum Clero 3 — non 


erat, odium ſammum ab eis creatum illis fuit. Parter Ant. 
363d. la Cœmiterio vel p/ateis publicis prout conceſ- 


ſym eſt fratribus. Lyrvo. p. 288. 

* But, this confirmation was with ſome pruper limitations, 
i. e. Hora illa excepta in qua locorum Prælati ꝑrædicare vo- 
luerint, ——— prædicare ceſſabunt. In Eccleſiis autem 
parochialibus fratres illi nullatenus audeant vel debeant præ- 


dicare, nifi a .parochialibus ſacerdotibus invitati . by 


$ 


vel Epiſcopus per eoſdem fratres prædicare mandaret. Clem. 


Conf. Lib. 3. de Sepulturis, ut ſupra. Val. iii. p. 187. 
+ That is, according to Lyzwoed, This privilege, being 


by this Conſtitution made a part of the Canon-Law, and in- 


corporated with it, was afterwards judged to be enjoyed . 
cammuni, as diſtinguiſhed from the ſpecial privileges of 
other Monaſtics. | 

1 This was about 1400. See the lautes a large i and 
Bilkop Gib/ex's Codex, p. N 
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obtained; Curates in their own Churches, and 
perſons bitherto privileged, and other of the 
Ganm-Law granted, only excepted. And. .to 
the- ſame effect is the Conſtitution of Thome 
Arundell, eight years afterwards, intitled a 
Hteriticis & Schiſmaticis; vis. that no Regu- 
lar or Secular, unleſs authorized by Law, or 
warranted by ſpecial privilege, ſhould. preach 
without having firſt obtained the Biſhop's h- 
cence. And that ſtipendiary Curates, who had 
neither title to the At 1 nor ſpecial licence 
Rom the Biſhop, ſhould be confined in their 
diſcourſes to the matter and methad men- 
tioned in the Conſtitution rn Sacer- 
adtum. . 1 

Ax thus ſtood the laws and rules about 
Ty preaching when Lynwood wrote his Provin- 

cial,. and to the end of the XVth century, 
Nor do I meet with any account of alteràa- 
tions made therein, excepting that, about i 500, 
Pope Alexander VI. granted a power to the 
Changeller + Hl of Cambridge to Hern twelve 


ugh toi ele wm Preachers 
03-5 15, + . * 
guss, 78 e p. 288. and Codex; ih. and Co- 
lier"s 'Eec ical Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 625 
Both the Act of Parliament and this Provincial Conſtitution 
were in confirmation of the"Canon-Law, 708 __ vebyu to 
FER the ſtrenger.. 
7+ This Conſtitution is Nxcb am 6, e EY Lymworl 
begins his Provincial wittt it. It is quoted by Collier, Vol. I. 
p. 480, as an inſtance that che Biſhops were not ſo negli - 
nt in thoſe days in the abe of their 2 as N have 
een ſometimes repreſentedG. 
t John Fiſher, Biſhop of Rechefter. This was in 1504, as 
| appears by the recital of this grant in a licence - ras 
iber s, 
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Preachers, yearly, for theſe realms. Which 
I mention, as, it., was the. foundation of that 
privilege enjoyed by the univerſities. For, 
though it was ſoon taken from them at the 
Reformation which preſently ſucceeded, and 
ſhared in the ſame fate with all the other 
acts of the papal ſupremacy, yet it was re. 
ſtored by Q. Eliz. in the third year of her 
reign, x and hath been, from that time, ale, 
lowed, and acknowledged, not only in LP 
Canons, but.in the Statute-Laws. e WY? 
I 1 cons, now, then, to enquire into t 
new. regulations- that were made ben the 
Reformation in this point of preaching and 
licenſing thereunto. And indeed there wag, 
net of greater conſequence to be looked 
o than this was, en making off the yoke 
of the ſee of Rome. But, as it will be to 
Ie urpoſe ta recite the ſtep s that were ta- 
en hers erein en . VIII. 5 Edw. VI. + 


les | 884 5 ape. q « * 1 
50 1 N 4 * 


Rifpur's, 1522: viz. ikke 25 Ad Seat _ 
S. Petrum. _— nonas Man, Pontificatis ſui anno underima 
A eligendi ſingulis annis d uodecim Doctores, M | 
N. Graduatos, Se. Stripe, Vit. Parkes Po 193+ 2 Apps. = 
35» Jo 
0 The Univerſity — Cambriage had daes in vain for 1 * 
ſtoration of this privilege in the reign of Eg&ward VI. Se, 
the clauſe of privilege | Sbich was offered to the King, but 
not obtained, in-Strype's App. to the life of Parker, N. 372 
See there likewiſe Queen Elix. her grant to the e N 
for licenſing Preachers, N. 38. And the form of a licence 
from the Were by virtue of th een 0 | 
N. 36. 5 
1 They were briefly theſe, as far as I can collect chem. 


* 
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becauſe, all that had been done by them be- 
ing reſcinded and annulled by Queen Mary, 

75 4 irre | | 3 * | the 


TER ODOT IITLEY EL] IF . 
In 1 Archbiſhop Cranmer forbade all preaching in his 
bete prov he reſt of the Biſhops 8 his 
province to do the no till 3 orders for preachers 
could be pre The ſuppoſed reaſon why preaching was 
RES bed i AN becauſe * of an 2. did — too 
much confiſt in canvaſſing the King's marriage with Anne 
Boleyn: Strype, Vit. Cranmer, p. 2 94 
In 1534, the order for Preachers was finiſhed and delivered 
in both provinces. In which Preachers and Curates are diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 75:9. p. 25. Alfo Stryze's Mem. Vol. I. p. 169. 
In 1538, among the King's Inftruftions, ſent to all the Bi- 
hops, one was, that no Parſons, Vicars, Sc. ſhould preach 
ut of their own churches. © Strypr*'s Mem, Vol. I. p. 303. 
In 1547, the firſt Homilies were prepared for the uſe of 
Curates and unpreaching Minifters. Strype, Vit. Craxmer, 
p. 149. « hs 
In the ſame year, 1547, came forth King Edward”s In- 
junQtions, among which it is ordered, that there ſhould be one 
ſermon every quarter in every church at leaſt ; and Homi- 
lies read by Non-Preachers every Sunday. That Deans, 
Archdeacons, and Prebendaries, ſhould preach twice a year at 
leaſt in the churches belonging to their Dignities; and that 
the power of licenſing Preachers ſhould be only in the King, 
the Lord ProteQor, the two Archbiſhops within their pro- 
vinces, and the ſeveral Biſhops within their dioceſes, See 
| Sparrew's Collection. . e ie 
In 1548, the power of granting Licences was taken from 
all the Biſhops, ſave only the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. So 
that the Biſhops could not authorize preaching in their own 
dioceſes, nor even preach —— therein themſelves without 
licence. ' And accordingly they took out preacking-licences. 
To offend againſt this order, which was given by proclama- 
tion, was impriſon ment. Strype s Mem. Vol. II. p. go. 
Preachers thus licenſed ſtill miſbehaving, and not obſerving 
the inſtructions given them, all preachiug was, within five 
months after, fulpended or prohibited throughout the realm, 
till the new'Service-Book, which was now preparing, was 
publiſhed by authority. This was done, by proclamation, 

Sept. 23, 1548. drirype's Mem. Vol. II. 118. bs 1 
| * 
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the ſame ſteps were to he taken de novo; 
and with improvements, as occaſion ſerved ; 
and as what was done by Queen Elizabeth, 
in purſuance thereof, 1s the true foundation 
of our preſent Canons, ſo far as they reſpect 
this article; I ſhall therefore omit what paſſed 
in the three former reigns, . and confine. my- 
ſelf to the regulations made concerning 
Preachers from the acceſſion of Queen Ei- 
zabethto the publication of our preſent Canons. 

Tux firſt ſtep that was taken, and in the 
very beginning of her reign, may ſeem, at 
this time, a very extraordinary one; viz. to 
prohibit all preaching whatſoever by virtue 
of her ſupremacy, which was done by pro- 
clamation. But, as this prohibition “ was 
to laſt no longer than till a proper regulation 
of Preachers could be ſettled, ſo there were 


In 1550, it was ordered, that none ſhould have any of the 
crown preferments but 2 before the King in or 
gut of Lent; and that a ſermon ſhould be made at court 
every Sunday. Ibid. p. 214. 5 3 
In 1551, orders were ſent to all the Biſhops, and, through 
them, to all the Preachers within their dioceſes, to preach 
particularly againſt the fin of covetouſneſs. 2806. 
In 1553, the laſt year of this reign, all Preachers were 
_ to ſubſcribe the Articles of Religion framed in 1552. 
Jbid. 420. 55 e 
. By proclamation from Queen Mary, Aug. 18, 1553, all 
8 was again forbid ; S:rype's Mem. Vol. III. p. 26. 
2 his was the third time preaching had been prohibited within 
| ttzhe compaſs of 20 years. | "Eh SA ab4pc 
= In the city of Londen, nothing was allowed in the 
| churches but the E piſtle and Goſpel for the day, and the ten 
Commandments in the vulgar tongue, but without any addi- 
tion or comment wwhat/eever. Strype's Ann. Lis. I. 41. 


better 
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Wy ſons for it, as things then ſtood, 


u firſt ſi 
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e who were enger For. . 
formatz args wth exp ee 
he late en Pere ung, ro 1 
1. hee lengths: at nge; A 
oel eng oppa 5 
| Mo Hs bot * he grem e greater ery 
Far next "Ry was to introduce, with 
8 ſome of the reformed Preach- 
ers; ® while the Papakans __- till held to 
the Inhibition. of the, Proc amation. And 
great caution was uſed im the choice of men 
to whom this Prizilege fhould be granted. 
Lone were intr With it but ſuch as 
were maſt unexceptionable for their learning. 
teriper, at's life. 89.575 
Fux new regulation, that Was fined: u 
came dart in the latter end of the; year, wut ids 
the title of the Queen's Injunctions, which 
you have in Sparrow's Colleftion ;_ in which 
e following particulars, relating to Preach. 
ers, and ich are yet retamed i of Ca- 
nons, were enjoined ;— That all Parſons and 
Vicars, that were licenſed {pecially 1 thereun- 
©" * And the only at the Queet's chape | and at St. Picol's 
cross, e ſome ee 7. 3 A 
b wh Pe Ci 8 5 — O, 


—_ — ¶ — — — — — —“— — — ͤ—— 


- firſt, from the third Item of King Edward's Injunftions ; 


immediately following, in which they are required, 
| cenſed, to 


* © thus licenſe 


my The Runnics/and\ Canons of the 


to, ſhould preach. one ſermon, in theit re- 
ſpective churches, every month in the year; 
and ſuch, as were not licenſed, ſnould pro- 
cure * a monthly ſermon, and read homilies 
themſelves. on al the other Sundayt when there 
was no Preacher, Alſo, that they ſhould 
admit no man to preach within their cures 
but who ſhould appear ſufficiently licenſed, 
either by the Queen's Majeſty, or the Arch- 
biſhops, in either of their Provinces,” or by 
the Biſhop of the Dioceſe, or "of _ g $ 


un 7 


4 


. That this is the meaning of the third 1 of the In 
junctions, though no more is there expreſſed than that they 
ſhall preach in their churches one ſermon every month, appears, 


where it is ſaid, they Hall make, or cauje to be mads, ant fer- 
mon, &c. 'The reſt i 18 2 * for word the ſame, ſave on 55 fe n 
by the King's Injunctlons, this ſermon, u pon works 


and Charity, was to be made every quarts of the year, 12 
ſtead of every month. 


Secondly, From the fourth Item of the Queen” 8 2 
- 
preach, in their own perſons, every quarter, or 
elſe to read Homilies, This preaching, in their own perſons, 
ſhews that, 'in the foregoing Item, they may be alone to do 
It of, a ſubftitate, 
+ As the Cler 5 were enjoined yot to admit any but who 
ſo neither might they refuſe to admit any 
that were authoriſed in this manner. They were to be re- 
ceived without ; refeftance or contr adi ; and, by the Articles 
of Viſitation in King Edward's time, inquiry was ordered to 
be made after thoſe Parſons that denied their pulpits to the 
Preachers; though it is againſt the Canon-Law 9 obtrude 
Teachers upon them in their own churches. 
At the end of the eighth Item of theſe Injunctions, it is 
ſaid, that none Pall be juffered to preach out of his oyn cures 
or periſh, except by be licenſed by which it may ſeem as if 


ee 
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Bur, with how very ſparing a hand theſe 
licences were at firſt granted will-appear 
fram hence, that, in the very following year, 
viz. 1 560, when it was thought neceſſary to 
fend Preachers, duly authorized, into ſome 
dioceſes where the ſees were yet vacant, 
two or three were all they could allow for 


the large dioceſe of Tor, two only for this 
diockſe of Durham, and as many for- that - 


Mincbeſter. Neu 

An, notwithſtanding all theſe ehem 
tions, ſuch, was yet their jealouſy of thoſe 
who were thus intruſted, that we find, with 
in five years more, + not only the licences 


that had been granted by the e 3 Is 
183 589 2 | LS 


every Uriniſter, though Aueh, 115 "my T_ PO 30 
own, pariſs. But, if this Item be . with the fourth, 
above, it cannot, to be made conſiſtent with it, admit of this 
conſtruction. he ſenſe and effect of theſe threę Items, wiz 
the” third, fourth, and eighth, eonlidered ee 5 e en 
nc our preſent 22 =o h 
1 v2 in vita arker, p- 86, | 
* ore this, Bix. in 1 1563, we find an de pilſihed A 
kbiſhop Parker about preaching, along with the advertiſe- 
wh about marriage, and n printed alon wich 
them id the table of marriage; > Vix. ** o Parſon, Vicar 
or Curate, do preach, treat, or Any of s Own es 
invepribe any matter of controverſy i in the Scriptures, / be 
Be in dir the p-© te of 4 Maſter of Arts, 2 t. — be licenſed. 
by his Ort thereunto ; but 2275 for the inſtruction of 
ele People, read the Homilies already et forth, Cc. By⸗ this 
it ſeems as. if, for want of 88 Maſters of . were 
tölstated id their ſefmons without having pecial licence, not- 
withſtanding the Queen's late Injunctions. It is hard, on any 
ſup uch vl ner, this a ren with k the ene” 
* lati 28 N 


Fa Fan e 2 2 N. AS? * Yay 2 
ſitors, 


if 


— 


264 The Runrics ard Canons f the 
ſitors, & but all thoſe that had been given by 
the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of the Pretiner 
of Canterbury, were called in, + with deſign 
to re-examine the qualifications of - theſe who 
| had them, and to grant new ones — Tack 
only as ſhould be approved. *- © 

ABouT ſeven years after, this mittee of 
preaching was conſidered in a more regular 


and ſynodical way +' and all the heences were 


again called in and made void, as may be 


ſeen in the chapter, infitled Comcionatores, in 


the Canons of 1571. 1 There the regula- 


tion ſtands thus : That none fhould preach, 


even in his own pariſh; without the permit» 
fon of his Biſhop. That none ſhould preach 
out of his pariſh, without a faculty, either 
from the Biſhop for preaching throughout 
his Dioceſe, or from an Archbiſhop through- | 


. © Theſe were called in firſt. A reſolution was taken for 
doing fo as early as 1561. Steppe, wits Parker, p. gz. 

+ Theſe were called in in the latter hd 5111 1564, or the 
beginning of 1565. Purſuant to certain articles be in 
1554, (fee Sparrow's Collection, ) of which the fourth Item is, 
that all licences for preaching, granted out by the Archbiſhop 
and Biſhops within the Province of Canterbu Lone ef. * be. 
fore the 1 of March, 1564, be void and of none e 
alſo Strype's Life of Parker, p. 189. 

1 Nulla poteſtas concionandi firma erit Aare dero aut pag. 
thoritatem aliquam obtinebit, niſi tantum que impetrata fug- 
rit poſt ulti mum diem Aprilis, qui fuit in anno 1571. Spar- 
row, Coll. p: 238. * 


Nemo nifi ab epiſeopo perniſſus in parochia ſua, ublice 
prædieabit, nec poſthac audebit concionari extra miniſterium 
Xx eccleſiam ſuam, niſi poteſtatem ita concionandi pope Xs 
vel a regia majeſtate per omnes regni partes, v vel ab 

copo per Fn, vel ab epiſcopa per dicceſin. i 
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out his Province, or from the Crown through. 
out the Realm. In the {ame year, it was 
enacted; by the Parliament, * that none 
ſhould hereafter be admitted to any benefice, 
with cure, of or above the value of £30 
N in the Queen's books, unleſs he ſhould 
hen be a Bachelor of Divinity, or Preacher 
tawfully allowed by fome Biſhop or by one 
of the Univerſities. Which ſtatute is in 
force, and is obſerved, to this day, T whate 
ver Hberties have been taken with the Canons. 
AND, from this time, no alteration was 
made, that I can learn, in all that reign, in 
this bufineſs A of : preaching and licenſing; 
though a farther privilege was annexed to 
theſe licenees, in the year 1584, among the 
Conſtitutions, intitled Articuli pro Clere ; 
by which no perſon could hold two benefices, 
unileſs he were 2 public and ufficient Preacb- 
&, Ticenfed. | Which Conſtitution was re- 
1 nt e 
© 13a. cap. 12. Reformation of diſorders in the Mi- 
I Becauſe it follows,” in the ſaid act, that all admiſſions to 
benefices, inſtitutions, and induQtions, to be made of any 
perſon contrary: to'tite form or any proviſion of the ſaid att; 
aud all toletations, difpendations, qualifications, and licences, 
whatſoever, to be made to the contrary thereof, ſhould be 
metely void in law as if they never were. = 
2 Under the title, De beneficiorum pluralitate cohibendi. 
"| The words of the Conſtitution are, Pablicits ac idoneus 
vir bF dion evncionator. And fo they are in the repetition of 
this Conſtitution in 1397. Mid. 247. And ſo. they are like- - 
wiſe in the preſent Latin Canons, vis, in Can. 41. Jbids 


259. FR 
* : 


Zut, 


* 


x86 Nur Rygnres ard CAN be. 
tained, word for word, among the Capitals; 
or Canons, of 1597. And, again, ſix gears 
after, inſerted almoſt word for word 1 in dur 
preſent body of Canons. 
Now, after having hiſtorically. ales 
the , diſcipline of the Engliſb Ron un 
this point, we ſhall be the better able to judge 
of thoſe Canons which are now, under;can+ 
ſideration; for, indeed, they are altogether 
formed upon the rules that were enjoined, at 


different times, in the reign of Queen Eliza: 


beth. . | 
As, firſt, that every. beneficedr -man, allows 


ed to be a Preacher, ſhall preach every, Sans. 
day, either in his own * * or in iN 
other where no allowed Preacher i 1s. Os 


4. 7 
"SnconDLy, That every beneficed” ma 


not allowed to be a Preacher, ſhould procure 


a Preacher, lawfully licenſed, once in N 
ws by | 

' But, as theſe WY publicus ac ideen. centionater; are Py 
Engi in the 41ſt Canon, by this expreſſion, a public and 
ſulfrient preacher licenſed; I think the ſame words, in the 7 
former Conſtitutionts, ought to be 8 underſtood? in 
the ſame manner. 1 1 * 
2 Queen's Injunctions, Ig 59. fourth d «© 5 n or 
an homily every Sunday Gl at; but no homily, if ern 
were a Preacher licenſed. Sparrow, p. 8666. 

Indeed it was more neceſſary, in "thoſe times, when „ 
Preachers were few, that they ſhould preach every S]. 
day; either in their own Churches, or in other — cham - 
it was afterwards; But, even in 1603, there wers fo N m, 
not allowed to preach as gave room for the . Err of” 
. r — in ſome porich or other, :S0G000 
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1 month; 
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months and, on other Sundays, Moy page Toa 


#vhemily. + Can 46. 
Tülnbrr, That every beneficed uit 


though he be a Preacher, ſhall, in caſe of 

non reſidence, provide a Curate that is licen- 
ſed to-preach/; and, if he hath two livings; 
fall maintain ſuch a Curate on chat here 


he doth not dali. 1 an 47. m 28 
ole 0 l 2 FourTuvy, 
38 * 171 i — oy Mfg 31 161 


e 1 5 59. third Item. 3, arrow, „, 64. . 
That oy . the od, fr above rehearſed, ſhall preach, lor 
eau/e this interpretation ed--in a note 
2 in the A 8 churches, and every ty they i 
ei th öf the year at the leaſt, Gl. 
2 3 item fourth and twenty-ſeventh, p. 76. 
e 1564. That no Parſon or Curate, nat admitted hy; 
the thop Pt he Dioceſe to preach, do expbund, in his own 


cure or elſewhere, any Scripture; or matter of dottrine, er 
by- exhortation, but only ſtudy to read gravely and 
25 Abo any gloſing of the ſame, or any additions, 
the Homilies already ſet out, 41 
Proteſtations to be made „ | miniſters at — 
Pp: 127.—Imprimis, I ſhall not preach, or publicly interpret, 
at only read that which is appointed by public authority, 
without ſpecial licence of the Biſhop under his ſel. 
| Can, 1571. Omnibus domiticis; Le. ũ tempore ſacre eon a 
munionis nulla erit concio, de ſeripto & e pulpits pronuncis - 
bunt unam aliquam aut aliam ex illis homiliis, quas jam an- 
tea publicayimus illum uſum. P. 233. - 
Articuli pro Clerb, p. 196 & Capitala, P. 247. De- 
| NIqUE. quad idqzexm curatum habeat, qui ons * eee ; 
in qua non reſidebit, inſtituat ac informet. | 
In che recital and confirmation of this Conſtitution, in aw 
_ forty-firſt: Canon of 1693, idonewm curatum is -expreſied by 
conc iatatorem rite approbatum. And this is again interpreted, 
in the forty-ſeventh Canon, by curatum legitinum, that i ie 
fays the Zngl1þ Canon, a Preacher licenſed ; Sa curatum qui 
concionator fit idonevs & -ſufficienti authoritate approbatus 
that is, according to the Engliſb verſion, a Curate that is 2 
Le N. cicat ans licenſed Preacher. . This is not, therefore, ſo 


muck 


enen 


* 
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' FouRTHAY, That no perſon, who, -1 
| not an allowed Preacher, ſhall tale upon 


y im to expound either Scripture or matten o 
Arine, . within or without his own cure; 
but ſhalk read homilies enly. * Can. 49. 
Which, though it was intended to prevent 
preaching under the notion of lectures and 
expoſitions, yet is not to be underſtogd tel 
exclude private advice and admonitions; for 
_ not only may, but ought, conſtantly to 
8. by the . accordy 
anops of 15 * 
key rap Flat no beneficed man; or | 
his Carate, ſhall ſuffer any perſon to preach, 
- his church, who doth hor at firſt produre 


His licence . "oy * 125 r 
r . * - > db 
| Sixruigy, 


Artz! " e 


2 an —— the al Conttitotion 2 
arther explanation, as well as reinforcement, of 1 it. A he 
ks remark. above. upon publicus & idangus verbi dixini con- 
cionator. 

This is almoſt word for word. i 10 the SD AN SLA, 
13645 in the ſecond Item of Articles for. Adminiſtration. Sp 
raw. 124- See note above upon Can. 46, and the rs 
om of the Queen s Injunctiqns in 1559, p. 82. 

. # Do Cancellarjis,, &c. Sparrow, p. 233. 81 nulla erit 
concio, pranyngiabunt unam ex homiliis, &c. Interim C ere 
tabuntur populum, &c. Admonebunt po ulum, Kc. t ut 
Se, inclligantquid debeane Deo, quid Frincipi, quid ker 
has, xc. omnibus dominicis preſto e ad duas horas legents 
t ca um, et * ſubſtituent . 
#tatum atque ordi mum, etiam ſi opus erit grandiores, & 
1 Alſo they ſhall admit no man to preach within any of 
their cures, bat ſuch as ſhall appear to them to be ſuffi 
kcenſed thereunto. See the eighth lem of the- A Lx 


© „ 
N 1359 ˙Sarreau, Pr 69. Wbe der 
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' SIXTHLY, That a book ſhall be kept, in 
every pariſh, for entering the names and li- 
cences of every perſon ' that comes there to 
Fever, * Can. 52. 

- SEVENTHLY, ' That there be no oppoſi- 
tion of Preachers in the ſame Church or in 
the ſame neighbourhood. Can. 53: + 

Ap; laſtly, That the licences of Preach- 
ers, refuſing conformity, 4 ſhall be void and 
of noneeffect. Can. 54. N 

Ar theſe Canons, except the laſt, are 
evidently founded on the former Conſtitu- 
tions made in Queen Elixabeth's reign, and 
the laſt is as evidently levelled againſt the 
Puritans in particular; ; Who, in the latter 
end of her reign, and the beginning of King 
James s, gave no little diſturbance to the eſta- 


Whether they (the Miniſters) have admitted any man to 
preach in their cures, not being Jawfully licenſed n. 
Art. of Vifttation, 1559. Ibid. p. 177. 

Aditui curabunt ut nomina omnium concionatorum, qui 
ad ſe alicunde venerint, annotentur in libello, quem habebunt 
paratum in eum uſum ; utque in eodem libello concionatur 
quiſque ſubſcribat nomen ſuum & diem quo hahuerit concio- 
nem, et ejus epiſcopi nomen a quo accepexit concionandi po- 
teſtatem. Can. 1571. Sparrow, 237. 

+ This is all that relates to the Preachers in the fifty -third 
Canon; and it is founded on the fifth Item of the 2 — 
tiſements of 1564. Sparrow, p. 123. wiz. If any Preacher, 
bcenſed, ihall fortune to preach any matter tending, to diſſen - 

on, or to the derogation of the religion or doctrines received, 
that the hearers denounce the fame to the Ordinary; but no 
man openly to contrary or to impugn the tame ſpeech, fo diſ- 
. orderly uttered, whereby may grow offence and diſquiet to 
- pebple, Sc. Spe 

- Þ Refiing Conformity. The Latin Canon hath it Schiſmatici. 


—— 3 


party, among the Divines, had appeared at 


4 
\ 
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bliſhed Church. And, it was chiefly on 
their account, as I conceive, that the old 
rules, about preaching and licenſing, were 

ſo ſtriftly followed. For, the firſt end and 

deſign of thoſe rules was already anſwered 
after a 40 years progreſs in the Reformation. 
Moſt of the old unlicenſed Papahans were 
gone off, and their places filled with perſons 
better affected to the Proteſtant doctrines and 
cuſtoms. Learning was become more com- 
mon ; and the churches generally provided 


with Graduates, or ſuch as had Univerſity- 


education. But though, by this means, Po- 
pery was thrown pretty well out of doors, 
and there was no apprehenſion that the pul- 
pit would be made uſe of towards the reſto- 
ring it in whole or in part ; yet another ene- 
my to the eſtabliſhed Church had ariſen, and 
had found means to diſcharge its artillery too 


often from the pulpit and under the ſanction 


of licences. 3 
A veRY freſh inſtance both of the prin- 
ciples and of the ſtrength of the Puritan 


the Hampton-Court conference juſt before the 
framing of theſe Canons. And it was very 
natural for the Convocation, that framed 
them, to guard and ſecure the Biſhops au- 
thority in all inſtances for which they could 


find a precedent ſince the Reformation; and 
_ eſpecially to drop nothing of that branch of 


power over Preachers, which the Eccleſiaſti- 
- cal 
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cal Laws had given to the Ordinary, as being 
one of the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of an eſta- 

bliſhed Church. | 
Ap thus much of the reaſon and inten- 
tion of the Canons now before us. 

Tux next queſtion will be, How we can 
reconcile our preſent uſages to them; what 
their validity, at this time of day, may be 
ſuppoſed to be; and what grounds of exemp- 
tion we have to plead from a ſtrict and lite- 
ral obſervance of them ? 

IT is, as I take it, the opinion of ſome, 
that the beneficed men, at leaſt, need be 
under little difficulty in anſwering for them- 
ſelves; ſince their Orders and their Inſtitution, 
taken together, ſeem to amount, in effect, 
to the. ſame thing with a preaching Faculty 
or Licence. They obſerve that, in the office 
for ordering of Deacons, the form, appoint- 
ed for the delivery of the Bible, runs thus: 
Take thou authority to read the Goſpel in 
the Church of God, and to preach the ſame, 
if thou be thereto licenſed by the Biſhop him- 
Jelf.* But, the preſcribed e, at the de- 
livery of the Bible in the ordering of Prieſts, 
is this: Take thou authority 20 preach the 
word of God, and to miniſter the holy Sacra- 
ments, in the congregation where thou ſhalt be 
lawfully appointed thereunto. - Now, ſay they, 

what is coliation or inſtitution to any bene- 


TY thou Le thereto ordinarily commanded. Thus it ſtood in 
the office that was uſed in 1603, but to the ſame ſenſe. 
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fice, but a lawful appointment to preach the 
' wordof God in a certain congregation. 

Tux right of preaching is originally in 
the Biſhop, as ordinary Paſtor within his 
_ dioceſe; and this he delegates in different 
ways: To a Deacon, by a ſpecial warrant or 
faculty, (his proper office being only to read 
the Goſpel, and not to preach it.) But, to a 
Preſbyter, in virtue of his Orders, by or 
through which he grants him a general 
commiſſion, as yet indeed unopened; but, when 
he, or any other Biſhop, doth farther inveſt 
him with any particular cure and regimen of 
ſouls; then the general commiſſion becomes 
ſpecial and proper. So that no farther licence 
ſhould ſeem any ways neceſſary, eſpecially 
for preaching within a man's own. cure, 
which, by the old Canon-Law, as I ſaid be- 
fore, every beneficed man might de jure 
communi. 

Nay, indeed, moſt of the titles, upon 
which perſons are admitted into Orders, are 
properly appointments, and nothing more 
than appointments, of certain places where 
they ſhould exerciſe their Miniſtry ; and Or- 
dination, Upon one of theſe titles, ſeems, of 
itſelf, to give ſufficient authority to preach in 
the congregation, or church, which is ſpe- 
cified in the title. At leaſt, if a licence be 
farther granted for ſerving that particular 
cure of ſouls, 1t 1s then equivalent with in- 
{titution or collation in this reſpect, that 1s 

to 
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to ſay, according to the argument juſt now 
uſed, equivalent with a preaching-licence. 
 Anv, if this reaſoning be good, it may be 
extended ſtill farther, even to the juſtifying 
our preaching, not only out of our own 
cures, but in another Dioceſe, or in ano- 
ther Province, without any permiſſion from 
the eccleſiaſtical Superiors thereof. For, 
every man is allowed, by the Canons, to 
preach by a ſubſtitute duly qualified; and, if 
Prieſt's Orders (as was ſaid above) be a ſuffi- 
cient commiſſion to preach wherever there is 
a lawful appointment, then the appointment 
' of the ae” a who has the legal right, *“ in 
the pulpit of any pariſh, is all that ſeemeth 
needful to extending the commiſſion to that 
place. And accordingly we find, that, in 
thoſe places where a book is kept for re- 
giſtering the names of ſtrange Preachers, it 
is. thought ſufficient to ſatisfy the Canon, for 
the ſtranger to ſet down the Biſhop's name 
who ordained him, in lieu of that Biſhop's 
ame who gave him licence to preach, as the 
non enjoins. 
Bur now, how eaſy and plauſible ſoever 
this ſolution of the matter may appear, I 
fear it does not ſtand upon a good bottom. 
I fear even beneficed men will not be allowed 


»The Miniſter if preſent, the Churchwardens if the Mi- 
niſter be abſent, or hath not provided for his palpit. The. 
ſequeſtrators during a vacancy of the living. Others in 
exempt Churches, or Peculiars with ſpecial privileges. 


to 
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to plead it for preaching within their own 
cures, much lefs for doing ſo out of their 
pariſhes. The reaſons are, becauſe no pow- 
ers are conferred in Ordination, or in colla- 
tions, inſtitutions, or any other admiſſions to 
cures, but what are ſubject and liable to be 
controuled and limited by eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity; even the eſpiſcopal powers ate coercible 
by it. Biſhops themſelves may, upon occa- 
fion, be filenced, or obliged to take out 
preaching- licences, as they were in Edward 
the VIth's reign. But, though there 1s no 
reftraint upon them now 1n this point, yet 
theſe Canons are ſtanding laws of reſtraint 
upon us the inferior Clergy, and are neither 
rendered obſolete nor weakened by bein 
now 140 years old. For, to put it out ot 
ueſtion that they are yet in force, the Bi- 
ops, by virtuę of them, not only may, but 
actually do, when they think proper, com- 
pel the Clergy, within their juriſdictions, to 
take out preaching- licences in form; or, upon 
their refuſal to do ſo, abſolutely prohibit their 
making any farther uſe of their own pulpits 
than for the reading of homilies themſelves 
or ſubſtituting ſome licenſed Preachers in 
their place. 55 
' « THEREFORE, I apprehend, our defence 
and apoogy for our preſent uſages and prac- 
tice muſt ſtand upon ſome other foundation 


than the right and privileges of Ordination 
and Inſtitution. And, I conceive, it can reſt 
DD only 
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only here, vig. upon a general tacit diſpen- 
ſation of all, or moſt of, the Ordinaries in 
the kingdom, with one accord, and, as it 
were, with one voice, agreeing (a particular 
caſe, perhaps, or two, excepted) to a relaxa- 
tion, or rather a temporary ſuſpenſion, of all 
thoſe Canon-laws aboutlicencesfor preaching. 

Ir I may conjecture concerning the rea- 
ſons that induce them to the diſpenſation, 
they are theſe ; at leaſt their diſpenſation in_ 
this matter ſeems highly juſtifiable upon the 
following conſiderations. 

FIRST, the qualifications of the parochial 
Clergy, in general, with reſpect to literature 
and knowledge both divine and human, are 
much beyond what they were when the Ca- 
nons were ſettled, and in the ages before. 
There were indeed, in thoſe times, ſome men 
of very extraordinary proficiency in all parts 
of literature, ſo as to be deſervedly named 
among the greateſt ſcholars of other ages and 


channels, and was, in that ſenſe, very rare 
and uncommon. , But now it hath enlarged 
its limits, and widened its courſe, paſſing 
more freely and generally through many 
hands, both of Clergy and Laity. So that 
> whoſoever compares the moſt authentic ac- 
counts we have of the Pariſh-Miniſtry for- 

merly, not only in times of Popery, but for 
half a century after the Reformation, * 


countries. But theſe were few in compari- 
ſon. Learning ran in choſen and ſele& 
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the ſtate of the parochial Clergy at this time 
and fince the Reformation, in point of ſuffi- 
ciency in regard to letters, will find ſo 
great a difference as may well account for a 
more general permiſſion of unlicenſed Preach- 
ers; there being ſo much the leſs apprehen- 
fion of danger from 1gnorance and blind ſu- 
perſtition. 

Scoop, the times will not now bear, 
as they formerly did, the uſe of Homilies, 
or the Miniſtry of an unpreaching Clergy. 
The taſte of the people is altered much from 
what it was above a century ago. The ex- 
tempore and puritanical preachments, in the 
great rebellion and during Cromwell's uſur- 
pation, had ſo much corrupted it, that it was 
well the Clergy of the Church of England, 
when reſtored, could be allowed the uſe of 
notes; much leſs would the preſcript and 


ſtate form of the Homilies have gone down 
with the people. 


" 


AND, thirdly, the circumſtances of the 
times are altered, as well as the abilities of 
the Clergy and the taſte of their audience. 
The particular reaſons which once occaſioned 
ſo great a care in licenſing teachers, which 
I took notice of above, do no longer ſubſiſt. 
The remains and dregs of Popery have been 
for theſe many years purged off: and there 
is no ſuſpicion either of prieſt or people, 
that the one will preach, or the other re- 
ceive, any doctrines tending that way. The 
reformed 
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reformed principles are the only ones com- 
monly eſpouſed, and in public credit and 
eſteem; and nothing can be borne in this age 

but what is built upon them and ſuitable to 
them. 
Ap then, as to Puritaniſm, which I men- 
tioned as another cauſe of the ſtriftneſs. of 
our Canons in this matter of licences, it hath 
now taken another courſe, eſpecially ſince 
the Act of Toletation, whereby a ſeparation - 


that, whatever check may be ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly given to the progreſs of it by 
withholding licences to preach, yet the do- 
ing ſo now would be no longer an inhibition, 
_—_ indeed have any influence that way; 
bt Sectariſt being now allowed to take 

out his licence, and preach to his own fra- 
ternity. And it would have ſeemed a little 
hard if our Biſhops had not allowed the Mi- 
niſters of the eſtabliſhed Church to preach, 
even in their own- pariſhes, under a toleration 
that permits diſſenters of all denominations to 
ſet up for teachers and paſtors, and to claim 
' licence, from a law of the ſtate, for doing 
ſo wherever they pleaſe. ' I ſay, a tenacious - 

adherence of our Ordinaries to the letter of 
the Canons, now-a-days, muſt lay the bene- 
ficed Clergy, who are the only properly-au- 
thorized paſtors, under greater reſtraints, in 
their didaCtical capacity, than even the laity 
themſelves are laid under. 


Now, 


of congregations is permitted by Law; So” _ _ 
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Now, laying theſe things together, Ipre- 
ſume it will appear highly reaſonable that we 
ſhould be diſpenſed with, in the manner we 
are, as to the literal obſervance of theſe 
Canons ; and permitted, by toleration and 
connivance, to reſume that liberty of preach- 
ing, within our own cures, which formerly 
all beneficed men, by the Canon-Law, en- 
joyed de jure commun. CEL 
AND as for our doing it out of our pariſh- 
es, or wherever we have an occaſional call, 
though it be leſs agreeable to the ancient 
rules of our Church than the caſe laſt men- 
tioned, yet it ſtands upon as good a footing, 
of a preſumptive conſent of all'the Biſhops 
within the realm, as the other doth. It is 
a convenience, as a relief, to the Clergy in 
general ; and, as no inconvenience hath hi- 
therto ariſen from it, ſo, if there ſhould, the 
Ordinaries within their reſpeCtive juriſdictions 
have ſtill the remedy in their own hands. 
Which circumſtance alone, had we no other 
reaſon to ſupport it, would juſtify our inter- 
preting their connivance as a plenary per- 
miſſion, if not rather an approbation, of what 
we do. We do not therefore uſurp this power, 
we do not claim 1t as of right, but we uſe 
it as an indulgence or a favour of our ſupe- 
riors. Which fully reconciles our part and 
behaviour in this buſineſs with our obliga- 
tions, upon the footing of the third claſs of 
Diſpenſations formerly mentioned, 
| PTE . up, 


4 
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AND, indeed, without admitting this moſt 
equitable rule of conſtruction, which is al- 
lowed in all ſimilar cafes, I do not ſee how 
we can' poſſibly acquit our preſent cuſtoms. 
in preaching of direct repugnance to the Or- 
ders and Canons of our Church. For, if we 
will ahide by the very ebe of them, though 
we are not obliged thereby to ſue out licen- 
ces fof preaching, yet we are obliged, till we 
obtain ſuch licence, to read” only Homilies 
in the church. And, though our Biſhops | 
cannot compel * us to take their licences, if 
we chuſe not to have them, yet they are o- 
bliged (equally with ourſelves by theſe Ca- 
12 to forbid our preaching for want of 
them. 0 | 0 
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This is ſaid with reſpeQ-to the general cafe of the pa- 
rochial Clergy, whoſe regular admiſſion into their cures will 
ſecure their ſon thereof, whether they 


de - licenſed © 


Preachers or not. And with due exception to all thoſe caſes -- 


where -a Biſhop may be ſaid to compel; as, in the caſe of 
livings of or above LF 30 yearly value in the King's books; 
and . Clerks'preſented to them who are not Bachelors of Di- 
vinity. There, unleſs they be already licenſed, or do take 
licence previous to their inſtitution; the Biſhopts bound not to 
admit them; or, if he does, yet their benefice is forfeited and 
void by ſtat. Eliz. 13th. So, in the caſe of Lecturers, whoſe - 
admiſhon to the Lecture is only by a licence taken from the 
Dioceſan to preach, there is a neceſſity of their taking out 
ſuch licence, becauſe otherwiſe they cannot hold ſuch Lectu- 
rer's placr. So likewiſe in the caſe of Coadjutors, or Curates- 
Aſſiſtant to any beneficed Miniſter, the appointment of theſs 
being diſcretionary in the Ordinary, he may inſiſt upon their 
qualifying themſelves canonically by taking his licence to 
preach. And as, in the two above- mentioned caſes of per” 
| ons 


We 


; 


ps 
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Bor, as we have our reaſons of expe- 
dience for not giving our people Homilies 
inſtead of Sermons, and reaſons of great 


moment to our intereſts in our reſpective pa- 
. riſhes; ſo the Biſhops likewiſe have their 
. reaſons of expedience for not exerciſing or- 


dinarily their power to prohibit our preach- 
ing ; ſome of which 1 have already laid be- 


fore you. So that, by a mutual agreement, 


or as it were a tacit compoſition, founded on 


an expediency acknowledged by bath par- 


| ſons preſented to livings of C 30 value in the King's books, 
and of occaſional Lecturers, preaching licences are always ta- 


ken in form and under ſeal ; ſo, in the Caſe of Aſſiſtant - Cu- 


rates, it is uſual with Biſhops (and it is very right) to inſert 


words of explicit permiſſion to preach, in the inſtrument, or 
licence, which they give for ſerving the cure of ſouls. I ſay, 
in All theſe caſes, where an explicit licence is either neceſſary 
or proper, care is taken that it ſhall be granted. But, in all 


Other caſes, where it is not made neceſſary by law, and where 


the Biſhops cannot in ſtrictneſ(s oblige the Clergy to take it, 
and where, if they did take it, it would anſwer no other end 
than the advancing of the perquiſites of the Biſhop's officers, . 


and conſequently increaſing the expences. of the Clergy, at 


their admiſſions in the ſame proportion; the Biſhops have 


generally choſen (and their Clergy are obliged to them for 


the indulgence) to leave them to themſelves, and not abſo- 
lutely to inhibit them from preaching : which allowance is 


the more reaſonable and ſafe on this account, that the faid 


Clergy have fully complied with all the other conditions and 
qualifications for the. Miniſtry that were required of them; 
as the ſubſcription, partigularly, to the three Articles in the 
36th Canon, which not only every incumbent at his inſtitu- 
tion, but every perſon at his admiſſion into Orders, doth ſub. 
ſcribe % the ſame form that is required to obtain a licence to 
preac e | | 5 4) 


ties, 
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ties, the literal execution of the canonical - 


of the Clergy among us, who take the bene; 
fit of this temporary Diſpenſation, ſtudy to 


make the ſame proof of their Miniſtry, and 


It is obſervable, that all the alterations or deviations from 
the rules of the Canon-Law, which have been made in reſpe& 
of licenfing Preachers or prohibiting of Preachers, have been 
calculated purely to prevent reformation when the Papiſts 


were in power, and to promote and complete it when the 


Proteſtants were ſo. The firſt ſtatute-law about preaching, in 
Henry IV's reign, was to check the followers of 222 
commonly called Lollards. So likewiſe was Thomas Arundell's 


conſtitution de Hereticis. The various injunctions and inhi- 


bitions recited above, in the reigns of Her. VIII. Ed. VI. 
and Queen Eliz. were levelled againſt Popery. Many of our 
preſent Canons in James I's reign were retained, and one or 
two new ones added to preſerve what was already eſtabliſhed 
from farther innovations from the Puritans. What occaſions 
may occur hereafter time only will ſhew. 


to 


EE 
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to- make uſe of their unlicenſed preaching . 
= the ſame diligence, and the ſame care 
approve themſelves by it in every reſpect, | 
as if they were reſponſible to their Ordinary, 
in the ſame manner licenſed Preachers for- 
merly were, for every miſdemeanor, abuſe, or 
neglect, committed i in ſo great a truſt repoſed” 


in them. 


33 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, Amo 1745. 
DISCOURSE X. 


Upon the Form of Prayer before Sermon, Can. 
N. „ 


Reverend Brethren, TI 
NAV Diſcourſe to you, the laſt time we 
1 1 met, upon the old diſtinction between 
beneficed men not allowed Preachers, and 
Preachers by licence, with the uſes of it for 
underſtanding the Canons; and likewiſe up- 
on the privileges annexed, in former times, 
to the preaching faculties, with their con- 
Tequences and effects in thoſe times; conſiſted 
for the moſt part, as you may remember, 
in hiſtorical reſearches into theſe points, and 
ſundry others cloſely connected with them; 
yet, in appearance, very little connected with 
our modern cuſtoms and uſages. It was a 
ſubject, however, not to be paſſed over, 
though perplexed and intricate enough ; be- 
cauſe it extends itſelf through ſeveral Canons 
upon different topics, and mixes and in- 
corporates with their ſeveral proper matters. 
I am ſtill within the verge of it; for, the 
55th Canon, which, according to due _ 
1785 an 


ſent 


: = our conformity in divers ways. 
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and order, I now. proceed to examine, is a 
kind of appendage to the foregoing ſet; but 
the matter of it, being more ſimple and uni- 


form, and better accommodated to our pre- 
ractice, will admit of a more regular 
and better methodized, as well as a more 
profitable, diſcuſſion. 

- One would indeed imagine, from the ti- 


tile of it, which is, A prayer to be uſed by all 


Preachers before their ſermons, that there 
could be no room for diſquiſition or diſpute 
about it. And yet, m the whole body of 
Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitutions, there is not one 


that yields more matter for both than this 
does; nor one upon which the Clergy have 
deen more divided, both in their ſentiments 


and their practice: for, though we all pro- 
feſs to conform ourſelves to it, yet we ex- 
And 
may add, farther, that it is the only Canon 

6 which 1 have ever yet met with a 
firmed diſcourſe or a diſſertation' profeſſed : 
and that is one by Dr. Heylyn in the laſt cen- 
tury. T 8 
Bur, my purpoſe is neither to build alto- | 
ther upon what he has diſcourſed largely 
and learnedly upon the ſubject, nor yet to 
omit mention of the moſt material arguments 


1 Intitled, 4 brief diſcourſe touching th form of prayer to be | 


. uſed by the Miniſters before their jermons, Can. 55, It was 


written in 1637, and was republiſhed, among his H; . and 


Miſcellanecou. Tracks, in 1681. 


wherewith 5 
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wherewith he hath ſupported his own opi- 
nion; but to give, by means of his and 
fich other helps as I could meet with, the 

faireft account of the matter that Iam able; 
and in the ſame method that I have hitherto 
taken in commenting on this body of Eccle- 
ſtaſtical Law. eee 

Tux ſingle queſtion, which hath occaſion- 
ed all the embarraſs in the interpretation of 


. 


this Canon, is this: 5 
WIꝝnꝗIITRHER the Canon be a direction to 
the Preacher, to uſe a prayer according to 
the form therein ſet down; or whether it be 
a direction to him to exbort the people, accor- 
ding to that form, to pray for the things re- 
commended therein to their devotions. For, 
the ſeveral clauſes, .in the imperative, begin- 
ning with, ye ſhall pray, are equally capable 
of either conftruction : at leaſt, they ſeem ſo 
upon the firſt view or curſory reading of the 
r F 
I, for inſtance, we interpret them in 
conformity with the title of the Canon, viz. 
A form of prayer to be uſed by all Preachers be- 
fere their ſermons, nothing is more natural 
than to conſtrue, ye ſhall pray, as an injunc- 
tion upon the Miniſter to uſe a prayer agree- 
ing with the form preſcribed. But, if we 
interpret them by the firſt words of the Ca- 
non itſelf, viz. Before all Sermons, Lectures, 
and Homilies, Preathers and Miniſters ſbal! 
move the prople [to- join y them in prayer] 
09 10 
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in this form, or to this effett, ye ſhall pray for 
c! holy catholic Church, by Ther - 
thing ſeems more natural than to look upon. 
the whole as an injunction upon the Clergy, 
to beſpeak the prayers and interceſſions of 
their audience, either in the very words 
of the Canon, or in others to the ſame pur- 
poſe, and with the ſame brevity. WY 
AGAIN, the ſudden tranſition, from the 
imperative plural, ye ſhall pray, to the 
firſt perſon ſingular indicative, and herein I 
Fequire you moſt eſpecially to pray, &c. ſeems 
to put it out of doubt that the whole form 
is an exhortation to be repeated. by the of- 
ficiating Miniſter. And yet, towards the con- 
cluſion, when another tranſition occurs from 
the ſecond to the firſt perſon plural, finally, 
let us praiſe God, &c. this ſeems to imply: 
a joint concurrence of Prieſt and People in. 
the ſupplicative as well as euchariſtical part: 
and, conſequently, to require a form in the 
Miniſter's mouth adapted to ſuch an union 
in prayer : one that, at the ſame time, will 
ſerve both himſelf and them, 2 
Now it is no wonder, if theſe ſeeming 
claſhings in their directions ſhould have pro- ' 
duced a real diverſity and diſſonancy in the. 
practice of the Clergy. Some uſing the very 
words of the Canon as an exhortation: others 
converting it into a prayer, or an addreſs, to 
| God: and others, again, ſo framing their dic- _ 
tion as to ſerve both purpoſes: that is, ſo. 
f | contriving 


upon its true bottom. 
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contrivit g the form of their exhortation, as 
that jt may ſeem nevertheleſs to be a prayer, 
and may paſs indifferently for either, as the 
auditors are diſpoſed to interpret it. | 
Ix is neither my intention to blame any 
one for his opinion, W to preſcriÞe.ts any 
one's practice in. this thing: -knowing that 
very judicious perſons” have differed in both 
from each other. But, a cloſe enquiry into 
the reaſons that may be pleaded on either 
fide of tlie queſtion, provided it be a candid 
one, will ſcarce be thought unſeaſonable : 
eſpecially as many of us have taken up our 
own Practice moſt probably upon the autho- 
ity, and in re, to the example, of 
other Clergy without having ourſelves 
entered into Kg 5 heady and thorough conſi- 
deration of the point; and leaſt of all into the 
hiſtory of. the Canon, which yet ſeems to be 
the beſt key for opening to us its true mean- 
ing, and letting us into the knowledge of its 
peculiar ſtyle. 
„IN pRED, what J call the hiſtory of it, or 
its relation to and dependence upon former 
orders and injunctions, which will give its 
traditional ſenſe, is ſo neceſſary a ground- 
work to proceed upon, that I muſt begin 
there, in order to ſet the propoſed enquiry 
I gave you ſome 
proof, in my laſt charge upon the preceding 
ten Canons, how requiſite it was to have 
recourſe to former Conſtitutions, in order to 
ME Fia2a- underſtand 
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underſtand their meaning and drift. T 
advantage of which retroſpect will be equ: 
apparent in this, which we are now conſi- 
dering: for, we muſt neceſſarily be much in 
the dark about it, without calling in the 
light, which our Church-Hiſtary, ſince th 
Reformation, will afford us. Which 
ſhall therefore collect and exhibit in the 
ſhorteſt and beſt manner that I can. 
| Ir was a cuſtom of Preachers, in the Eg. 
piſh times, in ſome part or other of the ſer 
mon, but generally about the beginning, 0 
bid the beads, or advertiſ; the audience to ay. 
an Ave Maria or a Pater Noſter for a bleſſing 
upon the word to be delivered to them, += 
for all neceſſary graces to be beſtowed hath 
on the preacher and themſelves, © 


. - © The bidding of the beads was at the diſcretion of the 
Preacher, for fuch things as beſt ſuited the preſent occaſion. 
Thus, in ſermons, at funerals, or at commemorations of the- 
dead, the beads were bid for the ſouls departed, *' Of this we 
have an inſtance in Fife! Biſhop of  Rechefer's ſermon, it 
the funeral of Henry VII. in 1509, who, in the middle of his 
diſcourſe, bid the beads in this form: 5 5 

Let us helpe hym at the leſt wich our prayers, beſechyn 
Almyghty God, for his infynyte merey, to 


LY 


e 
6 c elyver his fouls, Z 
and to pardon it. And, or we procede any ferder of 775 6 
pfalme, let us here devoutly and affectually e fob bis Jule, 
and all cryften ſaules, every of vs, ene Pater Neſfer. 
We have another inſtance of the ſame Biſhop's bidding the 
beads for Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, in the ſame year, ay 
a commemoration of her ohſequies, in theſe words: Bur we 
ſhall, with mooſt entyer mindes, beſeche hym to acceptethay 
wete ſoule to his grete mercy to be parteyner of the ever: 
latypge lyfe with hym, and with his bleſlyd ſayntes above” 
in Heven; which I pray you al nowe affeAually to pray, and 
Jer her now at this tyme moaſt devgutly to ſay one Pater, Naser. 


Now 


* 


n nd a * 
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. New from hence King Henry VIII. atk 
1 nandle to introduce a public acknawy 
edgement of his being fupreme Head of the 
Church of England, by an appointment, “ 
1 the 5 FU 10 N iy 7 hid 
in bidding the beads, lhould pray for hyp, 
as being th gnly ſupreme Head of tho Catho. 
lie Church of England, with ſome other 
particylars,. plainly Bezug this order to.be 
the foundation of the Injunctions that after- 
wards followed about bidding of prayers. 
# = the thing principally to be taken 
notice of in this order, as moſt to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, is this expreſſion in it, vis. 


that the Preacher, in the bidding of the beads, 


This was lighted, a order for Err. ard bidding the 
beads.) It was framed in 1534. In which, ſays Serype,, f 
"nt deviſed far the beads, as well for Preachers as Crraleg. 
Vit. '\Crazmer. p. 25. But, afterwards in his Meinorialt of 
Ben. VIII. he ſpeaks of two orders to'this pürpoſe: oneg f 
Preachers, in 1534 ; and another, for Carates, in 153. s 
He calls the former a remarkable order given out for 
preaching and bidding the. beads, in all ſermons to be made 
within che realm: wherein, as to the prayers, it was com- 
manded to pray for the King, and Queen Ane, 
Blix. daughter 8 to them bath, and to a 
reer ne enen 
ere Weep 
D Ri 1 Is ws” 
© The" Gllen ite may be ſeen at length in Burners Hg. 
Ref. Vol. III. Collections, p. 58. And in Collier's Ecclefiaftical 
Hiſt. Vol. II. f. 100. where ĩt is intitled, Orders for regulatia 
the pai and bidding of beads, ſet forth by the King and | — 
But, in the following year, viz. 1535, another book Was 
framed, for the uſe of Curates, of the OS with. this. 


Stry e's Mem. of Hen. VIII. p- 194. Of which we hall 
hare occation to ſpeak more hereafter. = 
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1 er ſuch and ſuch particulars,” and in 
B jets for fen. and word for word, as Tis 
therein +ained and limited. To attem pt any 
other expoſition of theſe words, than what 
is to be gathered front the practice of the 
Pr reachers conforming to them in thoſe times, 
would” be going quite out. of. the, merits of 
the queſtion.” The inſtance I ain going to 
give, of Biſhop Latimer's manner of obeying 
this Tnjunftion, is worth a hundred farrkiity 
that are hana ago: on precedent. In a 
noted Sermon “ of this Biſhop before the 
Convocation, and within two years + after 
this order df King Henry's was publiſhed, he 
bids the prayers, after having o pened his 
ſubject, in theſe expreſſions : 7 2 von all 
= pray with me unto God, ſaying even the ſame 


ayer which Eph bimſelf did inſtitute. 
Henan, we fhall 


pray (note theſe words) for 
42 verein gn K 2 "the King, chief and 


me Head, of. the Church of England, 
And & then at the concluſion he ſays, for theſs 
grates, . and. he elſe his wiſdom knoweth moſt 


2 


needje for us, let us pray, as we are taught, 
ſaying," Our Father, i The points to be 


chiglly, noted here are theſe Firſt, that he 


ea 4 4 4 „ 


* This Lab enn ny tranſlated, and is made db EFT: ; 
- + The order, ſays Strype, was about mow 1 This 
| Latin ſermon was — the gth of June, 1 : 
— Yor Latimer's Sermons, Ito. p- 8. And Dr? Hogs Hift, 
7. Trad., p. 151. where the paſſage is given in- 


had 
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n 


it. Secondly, that he bid the prayers in a 


Saviour's own words. And, laſtly, 
Prayed for all the particulars he had begl 
commending to the devotions of the me 


therein no addreſs. to. God till he us 9 


for, he ſuppoſes and declares them It 
included in that, or comprehended unde 


LT > 
* is 4 4 


Mx are now the better prepared for un- 
derſtanding the next order to this p 
ſet forth, in 1547, at the foot of 


" 


ward's Injunctions, and intitled, * zhe EP of | 
t will 


bidding the common 
not ſurprize us, w 


— A title 


The expreſſion of bidding the beads was now no longer 


Injunctions, the praying upon beads is reckoned among the 
works deviſed by mens phantafies, and beſides ſcripture. 

And, this form of bidding very naturally foll IK 
diately after the laſt Item of the Injunctions, which i 
any Sermon or Homily ſpall be had, the prime and bours ſpull be an 
ted. The bidding of prayers then was only to be afed when 


* 


KY. 


there was a Sermon or an Homily, and this by way of ſup- 


plement, or inſtead of the prime and hours, which were then 
to be @mitted. And, being the enly prayers that were to be 
publicly uſed at thoſe times, might properly enough be ſtyled 


the common prayers on thoſe occations ; eſpecially as they ſuc- 


ceeded in the room of the beads, which had been in the Popiſh 
times very juſtly looked upon as the common prayer of the po- 
pulace. Of which ſee more below. It was after theſe times 
that the reformed Liturgy, eſtabliſhed in Exgland, ſo engroſſed 
the name of the common prayer, that it could not be properly 
uſed for any other ſervice. 1 15 


Was, 


for he takes in all the material parts of 


a he 


7 
4 


91. 


purpoſe, 
King Ed- 


ge TTY * WW 
— 


had the King's order about the beads in his 


form properly invitatory, for, he makes 


.. 
* 
' 
[ 


o 
. 


z 


en we recollect that there 


uſed, as ſavouring of Popiſh ſuperſtition. For, in theſe very 


* 


* 
* 


. 


* 


N 


—. 
* 
1 
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as yet, ne Proteſtant Litargy effabliſh< 


" Ants lere, in the y beginmir - of this 
form, doth that ſtyle occur, which hath Beem 
— in 3 and hath gi 

v which, hows yon 2 
ic 


however doubt- 


Tie — leaft liable to be miſ- 


3 For it was tlie old ſtyle in bidding 
the 28 and that” Rik the bulk 


the Clergy throughout the realm Had deen 

moſt accuſtomed : and which, no doubt, 

was preſerved by molt of them DDE 
the beads under King _— VHr's order. 

| And, 


we, 
ed. 


* 
=_ 


It is the ſame that had been id uſe for ſome years in 
bidding the beads, the form of ich was, Ye Ball noel 
bs 1 wi bnees, and / Me vont hertes, makyng your prayers 

AY Cedifintheetid Hate and peace of all holy Churche, 

A. 297 Kall praye for the holy land, &c. — For all 

err all chry/ien men and wornen, ye Ball fay a Pater 

and an Ave Maria, K e. 

This form, which is a long one, will be found in the 22 
tary of the Reformation; but is more correctly given by 
Strype in his App. to the iſt Vol. of Memorial, No. 37. under 
the title of The bedes on the Sunday as anciently uſed. | 
I The ancient form, juſt now mentioned, had been — 
printed, in a book called the Feſtival, fo late as 1532, two 

ars only before the King's order for the beads, Strype's_ 
Mem. Vol. I. p. 138. And, if that had „ a ſuſſicĩent 

direction to the inferior Clergy, care was taken they ſhould 
not want one. For, in the book framed for Curates, above- 
mentioned, in 1535, certain alterations were made, rely for 
their uſe, by Thomas Bedyll, clerk of the council, F hich he-- 
himſelf gives this account: In the beginning, ſays he, where 

it is ritten, they ſpall roms and declare, I have altered it 
through 
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And, though the Biſhops * and Preachers 
might be indulged in the liberty of framing 
their own exhortations, as heretofore, pro- 

G g vided 


through the book tber: — T declare unto you, or thus, ye ſhall under- 
Stand. For elſe I ſuppoſe many of the Curates be ſo brute, that 
they would read or ſpeak every word a: it was written, an ſay 
F themſelves in the pulpit they ſhall preach and declare, &c., - 
notable inſtance how much accuſtomed to preſcribed forms 
the Curates were; as well as a fad inftance of the neceflity 
of pre/cribing to ſupply their ignorance. See Bedhyll's letter 
to the King's viſitors, at length, in the Appendix to Strype's iſt 
Vol. of Mem. No. gs. 
Let this only be aer added, that, in the artieles far the 
Royal Viſitation in 1547, under the head relating to Parſons, 
Vicars, and Curates, there is the following Item, viz. Ve- 
#her they bid the beads according to the order preſcribed by our 
late ſovereign Lord, King Henry VIII. S:trype's Memorials of 
King Edward, p. ö . 

* The practice of the Biſhops, under theſe Injunctions by 
King Edward VI. ſeems to have been the ſame as under 
King Henry's order. For, we find Biſhop Gardiner, in the 

ear 1550, (three years after the Injunctions were ſet forth,) 
biddin the prayers in his Majeſty's preſence in zheſe words: 

CE Moſt honourable audience, I ſhall defire te all that 
te we may jointly pray together for the aſſiſtance of his (God's) 
« grace; in which prayer I commend to Almighty God 
t© your moſt excellent Majeſty, c.“ Concluding, at laſt, in 
this manner, for theſe things, and for grace neceſſary, 1 Hall de- 
45 you to /ay a Pater Nefer. Heylyn's Hitt. and Miſcel. 

rats, p. 155. | 5 
| Aale iuflince of the ſame kind and in the ſame year we 
have in a ſermon of Biſhop Latimer's, at Stamford, OR. 9. In 
which, immediately after his Exerdium, his bidding of prayer 
ſtands thũs in his printed works, p. 88.— And, that I may 
% at this time ſo declare them as may be for God's glory, 
© your edyfying, and my diſcharge, I pray you all to help me 
1c avith your prayers. | | 
In the which prayer, &c, For the univerſal Church of 


« Chriſt, &c. For this and all other graces, let us Jay the © 
| It 


& Lord's prayer,” 


— - —— — ww — — ̃ —— - 
— 
* 


chat it was needleſs to make partituſar mention thereof. | 


) is from Bucer's Serip 
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vided they did it to the ſame effect with the 
Injunction, yet there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
but thatthenon-preaching Miniſters through- 
out the realm would be as content to uſe a 
preſcribed form of bidding prayers as to 
read a Homily. And, as it doth not appear, 
that the Biſhops and Preachers did, at am 
time in all this reign, or for ſome A 
terwards, convert the exhortation into a 
prayer or invocation, much leſs can it be 
preſumed, that the Curates and inferior Cler- 
gy ſhould offer at ſuch a change. Or, if they 


had, that they would have been allowed in 


* 


: 


It is obſervable of both theſe Biſhops, that they end with 
the Lord's. prayer, and indeed refer to it as a neceſſary ap- 
pendant of their exhortation, though it be not directed in 
the form to. be ſaid. Erom whence may be inferred, that the 
form of bidding did ſo evidently require the Lord's prayer to 
follow it, and cuſtom had ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed” the uſage, 


There is indeed an inſtance quated of bidding prayers un, 
der this Injunction, wherein it is not ſaid that the Lord's 
prayer was repeated in the concluſion, but only hig fafg 
| f . ta  Anglicana, 
wherein Dr. Parker's ſermon at the funeral of Martin Bucer, in 
1551, is tranſlated into Latin. At the end of. which he bids 
the prayers in a rhetorical way, but in ſubſtance according 
to the Injunctions. And at the concluſion it is only ſaid, that 
Prayers apere put up in ſilence. From whence Dr. Heyhn infers, 


1 


that the Miniſters did not always uſe the Lord's prayer, but 


that the people were left to recbllec the heads recommended to 


them, and tacitly to repreſent them to the Lord in their deyo- 
, be 2 + - 4 


tions, Hit. and Mijcel. Tra#s, p. 154. wor AE 
But it may well be queſtioned, whether there be ſufficient 
authority for this concluſion, from the bare omiſſion of the 
Lord's prayer in this paſſage. It may ſtill be preſumed to have 
been uſed on that occaſion, after ſome pauſe for ſecret prayer. 


1 ſo 
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ſo doing. For, if they were not to be truſt- 
ed with a liberty of preaching, how much 
leſs with a liberty of prayer ? 1 885 
Wr come, in the next place, to the In- 
junctions of Queen Elizabeth in 1559. At 
the end of which there is another order of the 
fame tenor with King Edward s, but ſome- 
thing diverſified. It is intitled now, Tye form 
of bidding the prayers to be uſed generally in 
this uniform ſort, Upon which title a query 
preſently ariſes, whether generally is to be 
underſtoed without any exception, and uni- 
form without any variety? Of which the rea- 
dieſt ſolution that occurs to me is this, vz. 
That the conſtant and known uſage of the 
Clergy, in thoſe times, would ſufficiently aſ- 
certain the meaning of this title: that it was 
intended to confine the generality of the Cler- 
gy, that is, the non-preaching Miniſters, to 
the invariable uſe of this very form; but 
that it left the-Biſhops and Preachers to the 
liberty they enjoyed before, of framing their 
own exhortations to the people upon the te- 
nor of this form. Which begins with, ye 
ſhall pray for Chriſt's holy Catholic Church, and 
ſo on to the end, almoſt' verbatim with our 
_ preſent Canon; ſaving that the words at the 
end, always concluding with the Lord's prayer, 
were not as yet added. 3 . 
Now what I am principally concerned to 
obſerve upon this order of Queen Elizabeth's, 
of which of aur Canon is no more than a re- 
| Gg 2 publication, 
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publication, is this: that it never was intend- 
ed to be made uſe of in the form of a prayer. 
For the proof of which I need only mention 
_ theſe two things. Fr 
_ FirsT, that the uſe of any prayer what- 
ſoever in public, otherwiſe than was ap- 

ointed in the ſervice-book, was prohibited 

y the act of Uniformity, which paſſed a lit- 
tle before theſe Injunctions were publiſhed. 
And it is not to be conceived, that the com- 
pilers of them ſhould ſet forth an order that 
ſhould interfere and elaſh with that act of 
Parliament.“ TO. 

| SxcoNDLY, that the additions, made to 
King Edward's order in this of Queen Eli- 
zabeth's, are ſuch as cannot with any propriety 
be inſerted or made ule of in an addreſs to 
God: and therefore never were deſigned to 
be the form of a prayer., As, for inſtance, 
here 1s a definition of the Catholic Church 
introduced in theſe words, that is, for the 
whole congregation of Chriſtian people diſperſed 
throughout the whole world ; which, however 


* 'The clauſe referred to 1s this, — If any manner of Par- 
ſon, Vicar, or any other Miniſter, — ſhall wilfully 
- vu - any other open prayers than is mentioned 
and ſet forth in the ſaid book, by open prayer, in and through- 
out this Act, is meant that prayer which is for others to come 
unto, or hear, either in common Churches or private Cha- 
pels, or Oratories, commonly called the ſervice of the 
Church, he ſhall loſe and forfeit to the Queen's 
Highneſs,. for his firſt offence, the profit of all his ſpiri- 
jual benefices, Sc. | | 


A. Unifermity » primo Elie. 


proper 
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proper for the inſtruction of the people in an 
exhortation to prayer, that they might know 
what they prayed for, as Proteſtants, under 
the term Catholic Church, yet is by no means 
proper in a form of invocation. e 
So again, in giving the liſt of the Queen's 
royal titles, the addition of the Kingdom of 
France, and of Defender of the faith, which 
were not in King Edward's order, however. 
juſt, as civil diſtinctions, to be owned and 
1 by the ſubject, are highly unſuita- 
ble to the nature of an addreſs to Almighty 
God. In all our other public offices of 
prayer, you may obſerve a great decency and 
moderation in ſetting forth the Royal Pre- 
rogatives : when we mention our Prince, it 
is under theſe terms, aur moſt gracious ſove- 
reign Lord, or, thy ſervant, our moſt gracious 
King and Governor. Or, at the moſt, thy cho- 
ſen ſervant, and our moſt religious and gracious 
King. But now, in this injunction, all the 
characters of the imperial crown are diſplay- 
ed, and uſhered in with the greateſt pomp. 
It is the Queen's moſt excellent Majeſty, our 
ſovereign lady Elizabeth, een of England, 
France, and Ireland, Defender of tbe faith, 
and ſupreme Governor of this realm, as well in 
cauſes ecclefiaſtical as temporal, Doth this 
comport with the 1dea of a ſupplication at 
the throne of Grace? Can we plead before 
God a title of this crown given by the Pope 
to King Henry VIII. fer writing a book in 
| defence 


— - == — — — -.w — — = - 


— — = - — — — — — — — — - - = ——_ * 11 
* 
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defence of the Church of Rome; or a claim 
of this crown to a neighbouring Kingdom, 
which, though once in ſome meaſure conquer- 
ed, was yet never obtained or poſſeſſed ? If 
it be ſaid that theſe very words might not 
be deſigned to be put into a prayer, as being 
incongruous, but only ſomething to the ge- 
neral effect thereof; I would aſk, why then 
were theſe very words f aperadded to the 
form a rr by King Edward? If they 
might be at all diſpenſed with, they were 
ſuperfluous. But, if they made a neceſſary 
part of the form, it could not be meant as a 
form of prayer, becauſe the ſtyle and diction 
forbid ſuch a conſtruction. 

YET, notwithſtanding, it muſt be owned, 
that the uſage of prayers before ſermons be- 
gan to prevail in this Queen's reignz But 
{fill this will make nothing againſt the mean- 
ing or authority of this Injunction, when we 
remember that ſuch prattice took its rife 
from the Puritans, who ſtudied rather to imi- 
tate the inſtitutions of Calvin at Geneva, * and 
Knox in Scotland, than conform themſelves 
to the eſtabliſhment at home. + They ex- 


cepted 


* They were for nothing But Geneva pſalms and ſermons, con- 
demned ha Common Prayer, and the whole conflitution of the 
Church. Biſhop of Norwich's Articles againſt Sir Wu 
Fermyn, &c. 3 Annals, 2 Elix. Vol. III. p. 2 | 
+ In their book of Diſcipline were yon articles concerning 


preachi * 


0 1 T0 
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cepted likewiſe againſt certain expreſſions in 
the bidding- form, as that of the Queen's be- 
ing ſupreme Governor of the Church, and 
that of Archbiſhops and Biſhops ;# and alſo a- 
gainſt the uſe of the Lord's prayer; 4 all 


which 


« 1, To appoint a pſalm before and after ſermon. 
« 2, To make confeſſion of fins, and to pray for the good 
«c delivery of the word, and receiving it. 
% 3. To pray after for all eſtates, and for a bleſſing ypon 
cc the word received.“ | 2 Sr wn 
Taken out of Thomas Cartwright and others their anſwer 
to the bill againſt them in the Star-Chamber, 1591. | 
Strypes Whitgift, App. to B. 4. No. 4. 
When Robert Wright, the Puritan, was charged, that is 
preaching he uſed to ſay prayers of his own devifing, he an- 
ſwered, that he prayed as preachers uſed to do in all places, and 
altogether in preſcript-words + but as the occaſion fell out in ſome 
points. Tet he ever prayed for the Queen's Majeſty, and for the 
Lords of the Council, and for all Minifters of God's word. 
8 's Annals of Queen Elix. Vol. III. p. 124. And Ap- 
ix, No. 23. r e e mY 
» By this confeſſion it may appear how the Puritans dealt 
with the b:idding-form. © | l 
1. They changed it into a prayer. This was the Geneva 
way: and according to their book of diſcipline.  ' * 
2, They dropped therein ſome things that gave them of- 
fence, as the Queen's title of /upreme Governor, holding that 
there is no head or ſupreme Governor of the Church of God bh 
Chrift. Strype's Annals E/iz. Vol. WIT. p. 579. Much leſs 
could a woman be fo. — Forget the glorious title of ſupreme Go- 
vernor, for that cannot agree with your ſex. Luther and Calvin 
did not allow it; the Puritans faile at it; and the Catholic 
World goth condemn it. Parry's Letter to Queen Eliz. from the 
Tower, 1584. Third Vol. Annals Z/iz. Appendix, No. 46. 
+ To pray likewiſe, or bid prayer, for 4rchbiſhops and 
Biſhops, went againſt them: as being the ſtyle of an Hierarchy 
not appointed 1n ſcripture. 8885 e x 
t And, laſtly, they were againſt the uſe of the Lord's 
prayer, as a ſet form, which yet was neceſſarily to be uſed 


by 
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which they could evade and model to their 
own minds, by the device of a prayer inſtead 
of an exhortation. To what degree this 
practice might ſpread among the Preachers 
and Lecturers in thoſe times, many of them 
being puritanically inclined, I cannot ſay: * 
nor 1s it to our purpoſe to enquire, ſince 
there is no doubt to be made, either of the 
intention of the Injunction, or that all the 
Clergy, who paid any regard to it, or made 
it the rule of their practice, fulfilled it in the 
bidding- form. e 


-- 


We 


by thoſe who complied with the Queen's Iajunction in the 
bidding way. The Puritans, called the Barrowwzfs, firſt main- 
tained, that it , vas not lawful to uſe the Lord's prayer publicly 
in the cburch for a /et form of prayer. Strype's Annals of Q. 
Zliz. p. 143. See more of this confeſſed by John Dove, 
Annals of Q. Eliz, Vol. HI. p. 579. As that in their con- 
venticles they uſe not the Lord 's prayer, nor any form of ſet prayer. 
Ta that whichis alleged that we ought to ſay the Lord's prayer, 
becauſe our Saviour Chriſt ſaith, When you pray, do you ay 
e 

all 


Fhus ;-- they anſwer, be did not ſay read thus, or pray the 
words, for, that place is otherwiſe to be under cod : namely, 
our petitions muſt be directed by this general doftrine. 
Dr. Heylyn quotes an expreſſion of a Preacher, from Ban- 
croft”s Dangerous Practices and Pofitions, in theſe words: Ego 
4e fingulis ſabbatis, fi non alius adveniens locum ſuppleat, 
e (cum preſcripta liturgiz formula nihil habens commercii,)in 
*© cœtu concionem habeo.”* And what he profeſſed for himſelf 
| was then the practice of mony more. Heylyn's Miic. Tracts, 


* 


1 | | Fo 
K 1 B.. He In quotes enough out of the works of thoſe great 
men, Bithop Jewell and | biſhop Andrews, to ſhew that they 
followed the exhortatory way, according to the Injunction. 
And the ſame may be taken for granted of all the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Commitkoners, (who were the moſt eminent among the 
Egli Clergy ;) thoſe eſpecially, who, in their directions 3 
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Wr are now come up to the queſtion in 
hand, concerning the meaning of our preſent 
Canon, with all the advantages that the hiſ- 
tory of it can give us. And I ſhall have 
little more to do than to colle& together, ini 
the cloſeſt manner that I can, what is, or 
may be, ſaid on either ſide, to ſupport the 
practice of 4 prayer before ſermon in ſome of 
us, and of an exbortation in others. 
Tux advocates for a prayer have thus 
much to allege for it, that the few additions 
made in this Canon of 1603, and the new 
title given to it, whereby alone it differs 


all Church-wardens, Fe. in the 13th year of the Queen's 
reign, inſiſted, among other things, upon this, that hey ſhould 
in no wiſe ſuffer any perſon or Miniſter to ſay any public prayers,, 
in any of their churches or chapels, otherwiſe than is appointe 
by the Common Prayer. : 3 
L find, indeed, Archbiſhop Sandys concluding a ſermon, at 
St. Paul's Ctoſs, on a public Thankſgiving, with a large 
prayer of Thankſgiving. Which, ſays Mr, Strype, may de- 
ftrve remark. Annals of Q. Eliz. Vol. III. p. 327. Yet he 
probably uſed the form of bidding before ſermon, as others 
did. I find likewiſe, in a book publiſhed in 1566, and peruſed 
and allowed by Authority, by Thomas Becon, 1ntitled 4 Poftill; 
or ſermons for all Sundays in the year upon the Goſpells, (to be 
read by Curates to their congregations,) prayers compoſed, to 
be uſed both before and after ſermon.—** To which poſtill,“ 
ſays Strype, two prayers are added, either of them to be 
«> {aid before ſermon, a longer and a ſhorter, according to 
* the Miniſter's diſcretion ; and another prayer or thankſgi- 
«« ving to be ſaid after ſermon. Theſe prayers and theſe ſer- 
„ mons were framed for Miniſters of leſs abilities to izvent 
% and compoſe prayers and ſermons for themſelves.” | 
Strypes Life of Parker; p. 228. The uſe of this Poſtill 
might be allowed unlearned Curates, as was alſo the uſe of 
Bullinger's Decads, tranſlated for the ſame patpoſe. But nei- 
ther of. them were of equal authority with the Queen's In- 


junctions. | 
H h 


from 


% 
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from the former Injunction of Queen Eliza. 
beth's, are ſuch as ſeem rather deſigned to 
countenance prayer, a practice already intro- 
duced by cuſtom, than to prohibit and ex- 
clude it. | ee 
Tux x obſerve, for inſtance, that the title 
of the Canon is no longer the form of bidding 
the prayers, but the form of a prayer to be uſed 
by all Preachers before their ſermons, And, in 
the Latin title, formula precationis 4 conciona- 
toribus imitanda. And „though the general 
ſcheme of the prayer which they are to fol- 
low be afterwards laid down in the body of 
the Canon, in the very ſame terms in which 
prayers were formerly bidden, * the title, 
by denominating the whole the form of a 
prayer, ſufficiently determines the nature of 
the compoſition to be made and uſed by the 
Preicker. *  -- „ 
Tx obſerve, farther, that the words of 
the preamble, which were added at the ſame 
time with the title, may be looked upon as 
farther explaining in what ſenſe the old bid- 
ding form is now to be accepted: Before 
all ſermons, &c. Miniſters ſhall move the peo- 
ple to join with them in prayer in this form or 
to this effect. The Latin hath it, ut ſecum in 
precibus concurrat in bunc aut fimilem modum. 
That this ſentence is as literally and as gram— 
matically conſtrued, by interpreting it of the 
Miniſters praying in this form or to this effect, 
as it is by underſtanding it of his moving the 
> - people 


0 
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people in this form or to this eect. The on- 
ly difference will be, that, if it be taken in 
the former acceptation, the words imme- 
diately following, ye ſball pray, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be expounded as an injunction upon the 
Miniſters to form their prayers upon the 
heads there laid down. That, by thus chan- 
ging the ſubjects of theſe clauſes of direction, 
and transferring the. application of them 
from the people to the Preachers, the whole 
1s conliſtent with itſelf, and accords extreme- 
ly well with the title; in which no men- 
tion is any longer made of bidding, as ought 
to have been, had the old form been yet re- 
tained to that uſe and purpoſe. _ 
AND, farther, that the addition of the 
Lord's prayer, by an expreſs command at the 
end of the Canon for its - perpetual uſage, 
correſponds with the foregoing directions: 
and might be enjoined for this reaſon, leſt 
it ſhouid be diſcontinued or thought ſuper- 
fluous by this alteration made in the whole 
meaning of the Canon. That it had not 
been held requiſite to ſubjoin it expreſſly to 
an exhortation, becauſe it ſeemed to be a 
neceſſary appendage to ſuch a form, being 
the ſummary of all that the people had been 
bid to pray for. But, that reaſon ceaſing up- 
on this change, it appeared to have been or- 
dered on another account, viz. to ſupply 
the defects of the Miniſter's addreſſes, and 
"ns ſhut 
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ſhut up in a moſt comprehenſive form his 
imperfect prayers. + 

AnD this whole interpretation of the de- 
ſign of the Canon 1s not only ſupported by 

the prevailing practice of the Clergy through- 
out the realm, but confirmed in the 6th ar- 
ticle * of his late Majeſty's directions to the 
ivictropolicans and their Suffragans in the year 
1714; wherein, by way of animadverſion 
upon thoſe who uſe only the Lord's prayer, 
with a collect perhaps, before ſermon, and 
by that means totally omit his Majeſty's ti- 
tles, it 1s obſerved, that the Canon preſcribes 
the Lord's prayer as the concluſion only 
the prayer before ſermon, and not the whole 
prayer, and therefore the' Clergy are required 
trom thenceforward, in their prayers be- 
fore ſermon, to obſerve the Canon ſtrictly. 
And this may be looked upon as an autho- 
ritative interpretation of the Canon, coming 
from the ſupreme Head of the Church, and 
tranſmitted'from thence to the Clergy by the 
Wy and Biſhops who are woo moe 


* Whereas we are credibly informed, that it is the manner 
of ſome in every dioceſe, before their ſermons, either to uſe 
a collect and the Lord's prayer, or the Lord's prayer only, 
(which the 5 5th Canon preſcribes as the concluſion of zhe 
prayer, and not the whole prayer, ) or at leaſt to leave out our 
titles by the ſaid Canon required to be declared and recog- 
nized : We do farther direct, that you require your Clergy, ip 
their prayer before ſermon, that they do keep ſtrictly to the 
form in the ſaid Canon contained, or to the full effect thereof. 


Canonum; 


* 
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Canonum ; the perſons inveſted with proper 
powers to ſee them duly executed. 
HERE you have, as I think, the ſtrength 
of all that is to be ſaid on this ſide of the 
queſtion. Let me now do equal juſtice to 
the maintainers of the other opinion. 

Tux will tell us, that this 55th Canon, 
being beyond all controverſy a repetition, or 
a revival, of a former Injunction, cannot be 
ſuppoſed, at leaſt ſo far as it is word for word 
the ſame, to expreſs a new intention, or to 
warrant a new practice, and ſuch a practice as 
was contrary to the act of uniformity then in 
force. And that to expound it in a different 
ſenſe from that conſtitution, of which it is 
properly the reſtorative, is quite arbitrary, 
and without any reaſonable foundation. 
That the few additions made to it in 1603, 
which have given the handle to pervert its 
meaning, are, when rightly underſtood, far- 
ther explanations of its primitive intention: 
and ſerve only to ſecure it againſt the liber- 


ties that had been taken with it eſpecially 
that of deviſing prayer before ſermons, which 
was growing into uſe very faſt in the begin- 


ning of King James's reign. HS +33 
EvERY one, who reads theſe Canons, will 
perceive, that in them all bath Preachers and 
Non-Preachers are recalled to their reſpective 
duties, and have their ſeveral provinces af- 
ſigned them. They are diſtinguiſhed, in this 
very Canon, from each other by the names of 
3 5 Preachers, 


8 Ar 1 
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_ viz. 4 form of bidding prayers generally to be 
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Preachers and Miniſters. A diſtinction that 
had been needleſs, if the Canon had not ex- 
preſily required this form to be uſed before 
all Homilies, as well as before all Sermons 
and Lectures. The Curates and Readers, 
who are here called the Miniſters, were con- 
fined to the uſe of Homilies, and might not 
deliver in public any compoſitions of their 
own: and therefore were obliged to uſe the 
ſame form of exhortation as laid down in 
the Canon, which had been preſcribed them 
bY Queen Ekzabeth. But, on the other hand, 
the Preachers (by which, all along, in theſe 
Canons, are meant the Biſhops, and Clergy 
with preaching licences), are allowed the 


ſame liberty of diverſifying the expreſſions of 


their exhortations, which they had formerly 
been indulged in. And to them it is permit- 
ted to move the. people to join with them in 
prayer, either in the form preſcribed, or to the 
2 thereof; with a caution, however, to uſe 


Aty. R we oY 
Ay this will help to explain the title of 
the Canon: formula precationis 4 conciona- 
toribus imitanda. Why not, alſo, à miniftris 
imitanda, who were equally concerned in the 
Canon, and were perhaps by ten to one the 


majority? Why, I have given you the reaſon; 
the Canon was to them the ſame, word for 


word, that it had been from the year 15 59, 


wed in that uni form ſart, So that proviſion 
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is hereby made for the regular practice both 
of Preachers and Readers. And, as the title 
of Queen Elizabeth's Injunction, juſt now 
mentioned, related immediately to Readers 
only, but not fo as to releaſe Preachers from 
their accuſtomed conformity to it ; ſo the ti- 
tle of this Canon relates immediately to 
Preachers only, but not ſo as to give liberty 
to the Readers to break through the limita- 
tions preſcribed them. 5 

Tux only thing remaining to be account- 
ed for is, why the Canon ſhould be intitled 
a form of prayer, or formula precationis; to 
which it may be anſwered, that, how impro- 
per ſoever this title may ſeem for an exhor- 
tation concluding with the Lord's prayer, 
yet, if it be remembered, that we meet with 
it in a body of Conſtitutions grounded upon 
former ordinances, and adapted to them both 
in matter and expreſſion as much as poſſible; 
and that, in a former order, to which thisCa- 
non particularly relates, there is the ſame 
ſeeming inaccuracy of phraſe, viz. that tbe 
Preacher, in bidding of the beads, ſhall pray, by 
which no more was meant than his uſage of 
the Lord's prayer, after having briefly recited 
the points to be ſummed up in that compre- 


heaſive form; I ſay, when this is taken into 
conſideration, there will remain no difficulty 
in interpreting formula precationis, according 
to the old ſtyle, @ directory of prayer, or a 
ſummary of thoſe heads or articles which 

„ 
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are proper to be included in our wiſhes and 
deſires in our public uſage of the Lord's 
prayer before ſermon. And, for this reaſon, 
even Queen El:zabeth's. bidding-form hath 
been, on occaſion, ftyled 4 prayer, * which 
may the eaſier reconcile us to that ſort of 
canonical language, if we meet with it ſo late 
as in the King's directions in 1714abovemen- 
tioned, wherein his Majeſty required of the 
Clergy, that in their prayer before ſermon they 
ſhould keep ſtrictiy to the form contained in the 
Canon, when yet that form is neither a prayer 
itſelf, nor convertible with propriety into a 
prayer, if ſtrictly kept to, in thoſe points eſ- 
pecially which he Canon (as is obſerved in 
the ſaid directions of his late Majeſty) re- 
quires to be declared and recognized. A. dif- 
ficulty more likely not to be attended to 
than eaſy to be got over by thoſe who in- 
terpret this direction of a-prayer properly ſo 
called. | 34 


In the collection of Dudley Fenner's ſentences, made by 
Lord Treaſurer Burgbley, (Strype's life of Whitgift, p. 124. 
ad an. 1583,) there is, towards the end, this following : 

A. ſupplement to the Prayer fince the time of my Lord Arch- 

% biſhop,” — (meaning Whitgift, ) viz. 
„Ve ſhall pray alſo, that God would ſtrike through the 
4 fides of all ſuch as go about to take away from the Mi- 
„ niſters of the Goſpel the liberty which is granted them by 
«© the word of God.“ | AG 

That this was meant of Queen Elizabeth's bidding-form, 
is evident from the phraſe ye all pray. And, being called a 
ſupplement to the prayer, it is evident that the ſaid form was 
known by that ſtyle. OR | 


— 


Ir, 
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Tv; laſtly, it ſnould be'aſked how it came 
to paſs, "that. the Lords prayer. which Was 
en in the former biddin 


be expteiſſy commanded in this, if 
eek to retain the nafute of àn eHbrtãtion; 
who plead" on this*behalf, haze their 
anger to- give, a8 Well as the adeheutes for 
prayer. For, they will fay; that the: prastiee 
of compbſing prayers, introduced by the Pu- 
and coming into vogue hen theſe 
Canons were drawn up, tnade it highly pro- 
per to cloſe this Can6n' with the 'advertife- 
ment in theſe words, always: conchideng with 
the Lord's Prae 2 both to warn the Preachers 
that the Lord's prayer is never to be dropped 
before ſermons,” of 'which omiſſton ſome of 
the Fafitans were guilty ; and alſo, and'prin- 
cipally, to prevent their miſtakingan 
ion in the Fer where it is aid they 
ſhalt move ople to join with them in 
prayer * Wich, left they ſhould be induced 


this was 


poling, they are here taught to refer it, and 
apply it to the Lord's prayer, as the appointed 
coneluſion of their form of exhortation. - A. 
caution which — had been perfectly 
unneceſſary, and therefore not to be found 
at thee foot of the old bidding- forms; but ad- 
ded, nevertheleſs, very ſeaſonably to this for 

the foregoing reaſon. 
AnD thus I have laid before you the ar- 
3 and motives by which the Clergy 
11 have 


to miſinterpret of a prayer of their own com- 
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have guided themſelves, though in a diffe- 
rent conduct, in this yet · unſettled point, It 
were to be wiſhed, for the fake. of uniformi- 
ty, chat the matter were finally decided by 
ſome proper authority. And, till it ſhall 
be ſo, I do not take upon me to cenſure the 
proceedings of any of my. brethren. in this 
uſineſs ; unleſs it be of thoſe, who can con- 
tent themſelves, at all times, with the bare 
uſe of a collect before ſermon. They, who 


adhere to the very letter of the Canon, with- 


out any deviation from the expreſſions in it, 
fave. in the alteration of names in the reci- 
tal of che Royal Family, are, no doubt, ca- 


which are ever unreaſonably cenſorious, may 
poſſibly lay hold on this ſacred adherence to 
form as a pretenceof ſuſpecting and af; perf ng 
them, as if they choſe rather to bid and re- 
quire their audience to, pray for. the King 
and Royal Family than to offer up their own 


x Wo + I Sf on CO e 8 Sen e 
In the year 1661, there is found this entry in the jour- 
nal of the upper houſe of Convocation': = Reverendi patres 


unanimi conſenſu & aſſenſu in votis dederunt pro anicũ forms 


precum tam ante quam poſt ſermonem five orationem prædi- 
catam uſitanda & obſervanda per miniſtros intra provinciàm 
Cant. And chat this ùrder was purſued in Convocation, though 
not to effect, appears from the minutes of the lower houle ; 
where, Jan. 31, we find a committee appointed for this, (a- 
mong other purpoſes,) to compile à prayer before ſermon. Bi- 


\ ſhop Gibſon's Cod, Vol. I. p. 381. Under the title of the 


rayer before /ermon. 
prayer “ / 


Hence may be gathered in great meaſure the ſenfe of that 
Convocation on the preſent queſtion. s $6 


prayers 


* 
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prayers on that head. And, ſome unthink- 
ing people may, perhaps, from a fooliſh deli- 
caey, apprehend ſomething offenſive, if not 
indecent; in the inſe of a mere monitory form. 
But, this can only ariſe from their being un- 
acquainted with the Canons, and the reaſons 
upon which they were originally framed, 
and no ſtand. For, there is room for nei- 
ther of theſe exceptions, when. the drift and 
uſe” of the "biddingform f is rightly appre- 
hended. | 
AND; e attend; t 


hey, who throw 
the whole into @ prayer before their ſermons, 


I mean u prayer properly ſo called, with ſuit- 
able enlargements of 'their own, provided 
they keep'to-the order and effect of the: ca- 
nonieal form, and do it likewiſe as the Ca- 
non admoniſhes, that is, briefly as convenient- 

f y, Are by no means 2 
80 A with wilfully b 
contravening the Canons: eſpecially as — 
may plead a plenary indulgence for what they 
do from the third claſs of Diſpenſations for- 
merly treated of; that is to ſay, they may 
juſtify their o] ZnFs e herein from a 


common cuſtom of the Clergy, * ſupported 


C "This cuſtom began to prevail early after the publication 
of the . caſio Hoke, wriag i in \ tells us, that the u/ual 
form of bidding prayers was in a manner laid afide by all. ſorts of 
men; among whom he reckons ſome not otherwiſe ill- affected 
to the erder A.. the Churck. So that it was then forced to plead. 
its birthriz and ſeek for re-pollefiion as ex Pali ninja. 


n. Tab. p. 157 · 


Ii 2 
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by AO — 4 all the Ord- 
naviss of the fealm; e more. coun- 
Wah e e f by che public. ex- 
ample of the Me, if not of molt 
af hem, within the laſt age. ::. >, 
Nom muſt I omit. to AK a ward or dye 

— behalf Kal a third ſet, of Preachers, who, 
take, as it were, a midꝗle way, herween the 
two: —— and, inſtæad either of abiding by 
the g y form af. the Canon cloſely, and; 
ver rm which is too commonly diſrelifhed; 
by hi aubtors, ori, en the ther headguſing 
a prayer of 2 whichis-agaanth the 
tenor gftthe — honeſi 
pabeys te di iiguiſe Ksfal exhpriatian; bY intra- 

— 2 wok ens, lat u Preys the 
cammaty invitatory ſentence in alk lituxgie 
2 the maſt appoſite æxpreſſion that 
taſod for moving the. people to prager, 
Canon directs. By this prudent: ex- 

a they avoid the imputation of zequi- 
mog others to Pray: fot what they gag np t 
joun:1n;; themaiglyes and yet preferyg he true 
nature and mode of an exhortation. ; They: 
lucralycomplywith the direchons in hee 


{ 21041 1. 111 — 11011 1 22 
But this was not to be fad before the Reſtoration. ; 

according to Dr. Heylyn, both the Archbiſh 72 and greater part 
of the Biſbops Yea" ns abr form this that of Bid er moving z 
and gig many ancient Doors, Both in 4. ant orie and in 
57 i 1. , who, being o+tginilly accuftomet'ts be form 


8 
+ Dad not yet tufned their fle to a firm fins.” 
rg 1s. to be under od of their practice 32 . 


Jbid. P. He. 10 
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non, and yet do not diſappoint or prevent 
thoſe who chuſe to take what they fay in 
the form of 2 prayer from taking ir and ty 
ſing it as ſuch: 

Fe is of no conſequence at all to the ſub- 
ject fat me to diſcover my owp private opi- 
nion, (if it is not already collected from 
what I have ſaid,) which of theſe three wa 6 
ſhould be preferred as moſt eligile. 
yet need I make urry ſereple ef owning; that 
I have eſpouſed in my own conſtant pradtice, 
from the beginning, this laſt way of ac- 
— yer juſt now m 

therein A | 
(Which i 
par. was le 


when 1 f. rſt 
oth influenc 5 
tual u ſage 0 of 5 


, whoſe aut i 


— 


leave you, ; 1 0 Never 
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to the 56th Canon, intitled, Preachers and 
Lecturers to read Divine Service, and admi- 

nifter the Sacraments twice @ year at the leaſt. 
AND 


Cnuxch of, ENGLAND. confidered. 23.5. 
As let us enquire firſt into this diſt 
between Preachers and Lecturers. For, as 
we find preaching. and reading of lectures 
often mentioned in the Canons as two diſtinct 
offices, one would imagine at firſt fight that 
theſe. terms, Preachers and Lecturers, were 
deſigned in this title to denote, as in other 
places, perſons appointed and licenſed to dif- 
— functions. But the Latin title of the 
Canon forbids this interpretation, for in that 
they are indiſcriminately called miniſtri mer? 
concionatores, Which character, being com- 
mon to both, will admit of no farther diſtinc- 
tion between them than this following, via. 
that the former, ſtyied. the Preacbers, were 
thoſe perſons deſcribed in the Canons above, 
who had faculties to preach at large through» 
out a whole dioceſe or province, or through 
out the whole kingdom: whereas the latter, 
ſtyled the Lecturers, were ſuch as had licence 
» preach only in ſome particular church ar 
a... 1 
3 Bur neither doth this diſtinction ſufficient- 
ly determine the perſons to whom this Ca» 
nan principally rejates. For they are farther 
deſcribed, in the body of it, by theſe follow- 
ing characters. The former are ſuch licen- 
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ſed Preachers only as hold benefices with 
cure: miniſiri in beneſicio curato conſtituti. 
And, the latter are ſuch only as the Canon 
* ſtyles concionatores tipendiarii, perſons licen- 
ſed by the Biſhop to ſome particular church 
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where perfons * were licenfed by the Biſhop 
to read Divinity. And the Theological Lec- 
tures in Cathedral churches were of the 
ſame ſort, that is, intended for the uſe of 
Parſons, Vicars, and chantry Prieſts, who 
were enjoined to attend tbe ſaid Lectures. + 
And thus far they were ſufficiently diſtin- 
gmnſhed from ſermons or popular diſcourſes. 
Bur, when they came to be introduced 
into pariſh-churches, in the great and po- 
pulous towns, either 1 the ſettlement of 
a ſtipend to ſupport a Lecturer, or upon the 
voluntary eontributions of the inhabitants, 
under the licence of the Biſhop, it was na- 
tural to expect they would by degrees be con- 
verted into ſuch practical diſcourſes as the 
Preachers generally made. And fo it hath 
proved in the event. For, though the name 
of Lectures is ſtill retained, yet they are be- 
come in effect one and the. ſame thing with 
preaching; this difference only remaining, 
that @ Lecture is a Sermon extra ordinem, per- 
formed by a ſtipendiary Preacher, as being 
no part of the duty incumbent on the Mi- 
niſter of the pariſh; and on ſuch days, or at 


* Shaxton's letter to Cromwell, relating to the Reader of Di- 
vinity in the Abbey of Reading, in his dioceſe, whom he had 
inhibited, on account of ignorance and falſe doctrines. 
Strypes Mem. Vol I. App. No. 61. DO — 

+ See King Edward VI's Injunctions to the viſitors of the 
churches of W:ftminfter, Londen, Norwich, and Ely. Strype's 
Mam, Vol. II. P+ 47 
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ſuch hours, as that they do not interfere 
with his offices and miniſtrations. What 
indeed comes the neareſt to the old deſign 
of Lectures, are thoſe that are appointed to 
be read yearly on particular Fe 9 5 as Mr. 
Boyles and Lady Meyer's Lectures, and like- 
wiſe ſuch Catechetical Lectures as are kept 
up by the Clergy in ſome large and popu- 
lous towns. gh Huge 
Bur, to return now to the ſubject of the 
Canon : FCC 
Ir is to be remembered, that, before and 
at the time of compiling theſe Canons, there 
were ſeveral licentsd Preachers who made 
it their whole buſineſs to exerciſe their talent 
that way, ſome of whom had benefices with 
cure, but were nevertheleſs allowed to have 


o 


might the better attend the buſineſs of preach- 


ing abroad, Can. 47. Now it was only theſe 


men who had churches or cures of their 
awn, where nevertheleſs they did not reſide, 
by virtue of their Nc and 
the ſtipendiary Preachers, who diſcharged an 
rd . uty in ſome particular churches 
where they had no cure; that are the per- 
ſons intended in this Canon under the title of 
merè Concionatores; and the deſign of the In- 
junction is plainly this, that neither the 
one nor the other ſhould hold themſelves 
exempt from the ordinary miniſtrations of 
the church, by virtue of their preaching-fa- 
3 . „ 
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culties : but that both of them ſhould give 
ou of their conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
ſervice and rites of the Church, and ſhould 
repeat that proof annually ; te Preachers in 
the churches where their benefices lay, and 
the Lecturers in thoſe where their reſpective 
Lectures were founded. : 
Ay the reaſon of this Injunction may be. 

gathered from a circumſtance of thoſe times, 
which I have before taken notice of for the 
explaining ſome of the former Canons, viz. 
0 8 puritanical diſpoſition in many 
of the Cy: wha, though they gladly ex- 
ecuted the otfice of Preachers, yet were not 
ſufficiently reconciled to the book of Com- 
mon Prayer and ſtated offices of the Church. 
Therefore, as thoſe Preachers who were be- 
neficed, and kept Curates, might excuſe 
themſelves, under that pretence, for not offi- 
ciating in their churches at all; and, as ſti- 
pendiary Preachers in general had no con- 
cern in the cures, and were not obliged to 
any of the ordinary miniſtrations by virtue 
of their endowments ; it was held proper to 
lay all theſe perſons under a ſpecial obligation, 
enforced by a penalty, to ſhew their confor- 
mity to the eſtabliſhed communion at leaſt 
twice in every year. | | 
Axp, in this reſpect, the Canon is ſubſi- 
diary to the 54th, concerning the voidance of 
licences of ſuch Preachers as refuſed conformity; 
for, if certain times and places had not been 
K k 2 limited 
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limited for a trial of their conformity, how 
could they have been admoniſhed for their 
refuſal? And eſpecially the Lecturers, wha 
had no churches wherein they could 
claim a right of miniſtration, till this Canon 
gave a claim; whereby they can demand, of 
the parochial. Miniſter, a liberty to read Di- 
vine Service, to baptize, and adminiſter the 
Lord's Supper twice in every year: and 
whereby, conſequently, the parochial Miniſter 
can demand this ſervice of them. _ * 
Tung was another uſe of this Canon, 
which I muſt not omit to mention; and that 
was, the calling every beneficed Miniſter, 
however licenſed to preach abroad, or how- 
ever occupied in that work, twice a year at 
leaſt to his own cure; and obliging him, Ore 
dinarily ſpeaking, to attend it on two of the 
principal Feſtivals in the year; for, on thoſe 
only was the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper uſually adminiſtered in thoſe days. 
And, the like good effect it would neceſſarily 
have upon a pluraliſt, by obliging him to 
attend the cure, on which he did not reſide, 
on ſome two of the great Feſtivals of the 
year, if not oftener, for the ſake of adminiſ- 
tering the Sacrament of Baptiſm. 
AND this I the rather take notice of here, 
as it is the only point in which we of the 
parochial Clergy ſeem to be. concerned with 
the Canon at this time of day. For it is cer- 
tainly a very ſeaſonable admonition to all of 
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us who are poſſeſſed of benefices, to attend 
our cures at certain times of the year, and, 
if poſſible, on the great Feſtivals, notwith- 
ſtanding we keep able reſident Curates. 
None of us, indeed, can be ſuppoſed nan-re- ” 
ſident upon the reaſons of the Canon, that is, | 
for the ſake of preaching abroad; what eames 
the neareſt to this is the caſe of heneficed 
Lecturers, who are abſent from their cures 
to attend their lectures: and ſuch would da 
well to conſider how far they ſtand admo- 
niſhed, by the firſt clauſe of the Canon, ta 
a yearly perſonal preſence in their own 
churches ; neither 1s there that occaſion now 
to queſtion any Clergyman's approbation 
of the rites and uſages preſcribed in the Li- 
turgy that there formerly was; and, there- 
fore, that, which was the foundation of the 
Injunction, ſeems now no longer to ſubſiſt: 
(and, for this reaſon, I preſume, the Ordi- 
naries are conſenting to drop all particular 
enquiries into this teſt of conformuty :) yet, 
the viſiting of our own churches, in ſome 
art of the year, and doing ſervice therein, 
which was rendered neceſſary and indiſpenſa- 
ble by the Canon, is nevertheleſs highly ex- 
dient and fitting to be done in our preſent 
1 though not as a teſt of our 
conformity, yet at leaſt as a duty that we 
owe to our pariſhes, and to the eſtabliſhed 
Communion tp which we have engaged to 
conform ourſelves. 


AFTER 


- — — — — , 
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tion which I have often before ſpoken of, 
viz. A general tacit allowance of our Ec- 
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AFTER all, ſo many of us, whether 
Preachers or Lefurers, as adhere to the 
letter of the Canon, and obſerve it punctual- 
iy, do well. And they, who pay a regard 
only to the reaſon of it, by reading the ſer- 
vice and adminiſtering the Lerne in their 
own churches, as opportunities do offer, 
though it may be not according to the very 
letter of the Injunction, muſt not be blamed ; 
ſeeing they may plead that kind of diſpenſa- 


clefiaſtical Governors, who do not inſiſt up- 
on a formal diſcharge of theſe duties twice a 
year, with thoſe who anfwer all the ends of 
the Canon in a more complete, though 
perhaps a leſs punctual, manner. For, it 75 
not intended by our Canons, as Archbiſhop 
Parker ſays, in a letter “ to the Biſhop of 
Norwich, m 1571, that every thing ſhould 
be # preciſely kept, but for the moſt part, 
and as occafion of edification ſhould re- 


uire. 
: Tun 57th Canon, which comes next in 
order, and is intitled the Sacraments not to be 
refuſed at the hands of unpreaching Miniſters, 
may be paſſed over, as the defign of it 
was wholly and ſolely to guard againſt an 


error, which is neither held nor ſo much 


as thought of in theſe days, whatever ſcru- 
See Strype's life of Parker, p. 337+ 
E pls 
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ples might heretofore have been raiſed up- 


- 


on it. SATA | 
AND, upon the 58th Canon, which enjoins 
Miniſters, reading Divine Service*and adminiſ- 
tering the Sacraments, to wear ſurplices, and 
graduates therewithal hoods, I need ſay the 
leſs, becauſe it is ſurperſeded by the Rubric 
before the Common Prayer in 1661, which 
is : ſtatute-law, and determines, that all the 


"9 


ornaments of the. 


17 at all times of their, 
Miniſtration, ſhall be the ſame as they were, by 

authority of Parliament, in the ſecond year 0 

King Edward; VI. So that the Injunction, 
concerning thehabits and ornaments of Miniſ- 
ters, which is at theend of King Edward VI's 
firſt Service-Book, with its explanation in the 
act of Uniformity by Queen Eligabetb, is the 
legal or ſtatutable rule of our church-habits 
at this day: “ and is ſo far from being ex- 
plained by this. Canon, that it rather ſerves 
to explain the Canon itſelf : as I ſhall ſhew 
in an inſtance or two. For, firſt, this In- 
junction of King Edward's, referred to in 
our preſent Rubric, though it requires the 


? 
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n gee VMbeatley's Rational Illuſtration, Cc. Fol. p. 104. 
and Bennet's Paraphraſe on the Common-Prayer, and on this 
Rubric, p. 2, 3, 4» 5, 6. And Nichol; upon the order for 
Morning and Evening prajzer ; and upon the 25th clauſe of the 
Act of Uniformity, primo Eliz. — 5 c | 
See alſo what is ſaid in theſe Diſcourſes, abi ſupra, p. 
80, 81, 82. in the LVth Diſcourſe upon the Rubrics in gene- 
ral. Alſo by Dr. Grey, in his Abridgement of the Codex, p. 
"Kills: =; Ne on | 
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furplice to be uſed in all pariſh-churchts, ad 
chapels annexed to the ſame, yet doth, in ex- 
preſs words, give liberty to the Clergy to ge, 
ar not to uſe, the ſurplice during their niniſtra- 
tion in all other places. Which is an indul- 
gence that the Canon doth not expreſfly. 
give, and it may be ſome queſtion whether 
it can be fairly inferred from it. 
AND, the other thing I would obſerve in 

the ſaid Injunction is, that no order is given 

. therein concerning the uſe of the hood with 
the ſurplice in pariſb-churcbhes, though the 

ſame is allowed to be uſed by dignitaries 

in catbedral-churches, and Maſters and Fel- 

lows of Colleges, being Graduates, in their 

own College-chapels. Therefore, as I take 


2688714 


it, the clauſe in this Canon, which enjoins 
Graduates to wear the hoods of their reſpec- 
tive degrees in partſh-churches, is not ſtrictly 
binding; foraſtnuch as the prefent Rubric, 
which is of later date, and deciſive of all 
queſtions about the habits in Miniſtration,« 
refers us to a rule by which the ſaid practice 
is not FAR oO Ek 2 en 


* N N 


Bur 


Aud yet there is a very great queſtion made about the 
true ſenſe of this Rubric itſelf. Dr. Grey. imagines that it re- 
fers to King Edward's ſecond Service book. I foould fer, 
ſays he, 10 be underſtood according to the alterations made in tbe 
ſecond book, 5th and 6th Edw. VI. For, the firſt Service-book ex 

Joins, beſides ſurplices and hoods, at the Cemmunion Table, albs 
and tunicles, and to the Biſhep a paftoral taf. Dr. Bennet ſup- 


poſes the. ſaid Rubric to be limited by Queen El/iz. Adver- 
tiſements 
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Bu I do not mean hereby in the leaſt to 
except againſt the uſe of Graduates wearing 
their hoods in their ſeveral churches, for 
which not only a Canon, but a general cuſtom 
thereupon, 122 be pleaded, any more than 

I would condemn the diſuſe of « copes, Abs, 


41 41s 
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doin in 14 and f b ber Canons in 1571; and by 
King James I's Canons in 1604. ' See his Paraphlale, wi 
Andotations; on the Common- Prayer. 
i on Coſens ſtands up for a complete refioration, and 
riety, of all the ancient midiſtefial habits'enjoined 

by Nbg g Led firſt Seryice-book ; (ſee p. 17 aud 18 of 
* ane notes at the and f Dr. Nicho/ls's Comment on the 
Tata argy-) r. Nicholls 1 is of the ſaine opinion, but expreſſes 
__ [mite difidence;- only putting this queſtion, if 
the ancient ornametty, 19nd. me ocher, aug ht vt to be nſed at this 
day ?, (ſee his note at the end of 'the AQ of Uniformity i in the 
firſt of Eliz.) Mr. Wheatley infiſts upon the faid ornaments be- 
ing enjoined by , our preſent Rubric, but contents himſelf 
with obſerving that Nek e [of them are obſolete and grown 
out of uſe. (ee his Rational Nfaffration.) The author of 
the Rubric oa {8vo, Lond. 1757): goes wholly in 
Hr. Beanet's way; (ps 8, 9,101, es for granted, 
that the Rubric 1s authentically tip ite: by the Advertiſements 
* 1654, and Canons of 1663. 7. 

Now, u — af; Htirimonts about 4 fools * 
ent of this R e, when it is ſaid to Le deciſive about the 
abits, no more is meant than that it is the rule, hbwevet un- 
derſtosa, by which-our habits ought to be now regulated; 
(a (8 point in whic! parties agree ;) and chat no Cn hould 

lace in enjoining any thing contrary to it or inconſiſtent 

with Ach k. But there is no way in which the Rubric can be ſo 
explained as to include the uſe of Graduates hoods in pariſh- 
Churches, or of black tippets to non- e de during the 
_ miniſtration of Divine Service. The former being reſtrained 
to be uſed ny 'in eathedral and collegiate 5, omg and 


— Graduates in the pulpit, both in King Z4- 
= 75 Ken ser S ler bock and in the Queen? 5 AJvertiſements, 

1564. and in the Canons in 1571. And i in * . 
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and tunicles, ſince both Canon and cuſtom 
may be pleaded for that difuſe alſo. The 
whole truth of the matter is, that both the 
uſe of hoods, and diſuſe of copes and tumicles, 
are now ſo notoriouſly and univerſally al- 
towed of by the Ordinaries, that, although 
neither of them could in ſtrictneſs be recon- 
ciled with the letter of the Rubric, yet we 
are not bound, at this time, to make any al- 
teration in our practice. For, whatever our 
Governors in the Church do openly and 
an and vonſequerttly „ by a 
fair conſtruction, approve. of, whether it wilt 
be admitted as a good interpretation of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Laws or not, yet there is no doubt 
it is a fufficient diſpenſation for the conti- 
nuance of the uſage, till farther order be ta- 
ken therein; and more eſpecially in all doubt- 
ful or difputable caſes, the reſolution of which 
is left to the Ordinary. 
I cannot diſmiſs this article, without 
giving you another remarkable inſtance of 
the prevalence of cuſtom in theſe ſort of 
ufages, under the apprebation of the Ordi- 
nary; and the rather, becauſe it is an in- 
ſtance that falls within the ſubject of the pre- 
ſent Canon, and is atſo of peculiar confide- 
rat ion to us of this dioceſe; in which alone 
it is to be met with. It is the conſtunt ue 
the ſurplice by all Preachers in thetr pulpits. 
And it is ſaid to have taken riſe from an o- 
pinion of Biſhop Cœſus, that, as ſurplices were 


to 
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to be worn at all times of the miniſtration, and 
preaching was properly the miniſtration of the 
word of God, therefore ſurplices were to be 
worn in the pulpit as well as in the deſk, or 
on other occaſions of the Miniſtry. | 
ONE cannot ſpeak otherwiſe than with 
reverence and due reſpect to the authority 
of ſo great a ritualiſt as Biſhop Cofins was. 
Yet it 1s manifeſt there is nothing in our Ru- 
brics that doth directly authoriſe this uſage, 
or in our Canons that doth countenance it.; 
nay, there is ſomething.in both which would 
diſcourage, if not forbid, ſuch a practice. 
The Canons limit the uſe of the ſurplice to 
the public prayers, and miniſtering the Sacra- 
ment, and other rites of the Church; ſo doth 
our Rubric concerning habits, if it be ſtrict- 
ly interpreted of King Edward's order in the 
ſecond year of his reign; for there the ſur- 
plice is only to be uſed at mattens, evenſong, 
in baptizing and burying in pariſh-churches. 
And then there immediately follows this 
permiſſion, that, in all otber places, every Mi- 
niſter ſhall be at liberty to uſe any ſurplice 
or not ; and alſo a recommendation, to ſuch 
as are Graduates, that, when they preach, they 
ſhould uſe ſuch boods' as pertained to their ſeve- 
ral degrees. Here then 1s ſufficient warrant 
for uſing a hood without a ſurplice, as is 
dane to this day at the Univerſities, but no 
appearance of authority for the uſe of ſur- 
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plices in the pulpit. If it be faid, that a 
cuſtom has prevailed over the Kingdom, for 
Biſhops to wear their habits of miniſtration 
whenſoever they preach, whether they of- 
ficiate in other reſpects or not, and that the 
inferior Clergy cannot follow a better exam- 
ple; it may be anſwered, that what the Bi- 
ſhops do in this — 18 founded on ancient 
Conſtitutions. By the Canon-Law they were 

obliged to wear er rochets, as their diſtin- 
guiſhing habit, whenever they appeared in 

ublic ; though, ſince the Reformation, they 
Five not uſed to wear them any where in 
public but in the Church and in the Houſe 
of Lords. And it 1s the more proper they 
ſhould continue the uſe of their public ha- 
bit, whenſoever they preach, for the better 
diſtinction of their characters, on that occa- 
ſion, from thoſe of the inferior paſtors : ſee- 
ing there is no ſufficient diſtinction preſerved 
in their ordinary habits. 

ALL then that I would obſerve, upon this 
cuſtom of preaching in ſurplices, is, that 
none of us are obliged to it; though, at the 
ſame time, I intend no cenſure of the practice. 
For, it is certainly decent, and with us with- 
out exception, though it be no where au- 
thorized, otherwiſe than by a preferiprion 
within this dioceſe. 

TI rave nothing more to add, upon the 
58th Canon, than the obſervation of a great 


man 
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man upon it,“ hat it did not well conſiſt with 
the 14th Canon, which enjoins the Conformi- 
ty of all Miniſters to the preſcript form of 
divine Seryice, Rites, and Ceremonies, in the 
Liturgy And, from what has been ſaid, you 
may gather from whence this exception a- 
gainſt rheir conſiſtency is taken; for, it is 
moſt certain, that, whereinſoever the 8th 
Canon doth not well confiſt with the gene 
ral Rubric before morning prayer; as I have 
ſhewn, in one inſtance, viz. the wearing hoods 
and tippets in pariſh-churches, it doth not; 
therein, of conſequence, it will be found in 
the ſame degree inconſiſtent with the 14th 
Canon. But then it is to be noted, that, ſa- 
ving this ſingle inſtance, every other excep- 
tion againſt this Canon 1s at leaſt as diſpu- 
table as the true meaning and extent of the 
rubrical order with which it ſeemeth in- 
conſiſtent. And therefore, till it be fully a- 
greed, (which at preſent it is not,) how the 


* Speaking of the diſuſe of the ornaments preſcribed in the 
ſecond year of Edward VI. he proceeds thus : 
If any man ſhall anſwer, that now the 58th Ganon hath 
appointed it otherwiſe, and that theſe things are alterable by 
the diſcretion of the Church wherein we live; I anſwer, that 
ſuch matters are to be altered by the ſame authority where. 
with they were eſtabliſhed ; and thar, if that authority be the 
Convocation of tne Clergy, as I think it is, only that, that 
the 14ch Canon command: us to obſerue all the ceremonies pre- 
feribed in this back, I would fain know how we ſhould obſerve 
both Canons. | 8 
Additional notes at the end of Dr. Nicholls Comment. p. 


18. This is ſuppoſed to be Biſhop Overball's. 
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faid Rubric 1s to be interpreted, and how 
far it will conclude and determine our prac- 
tice, (of which the compilers of our Canons 
might not have juſt the ſame ſentiments 
with ſome of our. modern Ritualiſts,) it does 
not ſeem reaſonable to complain of a diſa- 
greement ar contrariety in our Canons. 


VISI- 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, Amo 1747. 
DISCOURSE XII. 


Upon the 59th Canon, concerning Catechifing ; 
and the 624, concerning Marriages, 


Reverend Brethren, of are 

TN purſuance of a commentary I am in- 
1 gaged in, upon our preſent body of Ca- 
nons, fo far as they relate to the parochial 
Clergy, and the due exerciſe of their function 
in this eftabliſhed Church; the next point 1 
am to take in courſe is the order about Ca- 
techifing in the th Canon: which is in- 
titted; Minifters 10 Catechiſe every Sunday, 
though the Latin title is only Catechizands 
diligentia miniſtris infuncta. The order, how- 
ever, given in the body of the Canon, whe- 
ther. Engliſb or Latin, is the ſame, viz. 
that Miniſters ſhould catechiſe, not only every 
Sunday, but every boliday too. 
Urox which a queſtion would ariſe, how 
far we are bound to obſerve this order ſtrict- 
ly and according to the letter, if another 
_ queſtion, did not offer itſelf to be firſt deter- 
mined, and that is, whether we are bound 
by this Canon at all? 


TRE 
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Tux reaſon of putting this query is evi- 
dent. There is a Rubric in the Liturgy, at 
the end of the Catechiſm; for the direction 
of Miniſters in this matter; which is indeed 
properly the direction of the Canon new mo- 
dified with reſpect to the Clergy, though the 
Injunctions on parents, maſters, and miſtreſſes, 

ſtand verbatim the ſame in both. The Ca- 
| Hon ſays, the Miniſter ſhall catechiſe every 
Sunday * and holiday. The Rubric only 
ſays, upon Sundays and holidays? from whence 
as I formerly obſerved +. upon that. Rubric, 

no obligation could be ur — that M iniſters 
ſhould catechiſe upon. all — rok and holi- 
days. In which I have the concurrent opi- 
nion of ſome of the ſtricteſt Ritualiſts. The 
Canon farther enjoins, that it be done before 
Evening prayer ;|| but the Rubric ſays, after 
the ſecond leſſon at Evening prayer. The Ca- 
non requires it ſhould be continued for half 
an bour, & ar more : the Rubric leaves the 
time for the performance indefinite. 


Uron 


0»: King Edwards ſecond Liturgies, the t time ſpecified is is 
once in fix vb al the leaft, upon ſome Sunday or holiday. 
In Queen Elix. Inj unctions, it is, ap very Holiday 1 1 
ſecond Sunday in tbe year; Inj. 44. Sparrow's Collection. 
See alſo Wheatley, Fol. p. 365. And Ciba s Cod. p. 452+ 
-+ Diſcourſe IV. 25. ſupra, p. 82: - | | 
t Additional notes on the Catechiſm, printed at the end of 
Dr. Nichel's's Commentary, p. 58. 
And thus it 050 alſo in the old Rubtics, viz. before 
Evening Seng; =P 
& Pomeridiani temporis Cr primam Miniſter explicando 
S tribuat, vel aliquid ec amplius fi videbitur. 4 
7 


- 
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Vo theſe accounts, Mr. Wheatley is at a 
loſs how to . reconcile the Canon with the 
Rubric. * And fo muſt every body be who 
compares them together. But, the comfort 
is, there is no need of any reconciliation when 
there is no need that both ſhould ſtand. The 
latter directions, ſuppoſing their authority on- 

ly equal, would ſuperſede the former. The 
ERubrics, in all the old prayer- books till the 
laſt review in 1662, did agree with the Ca- 
non in this matter. But, as the alterations 
upon the revifal then made of the Liturgy 
are more authentic and more binding upon 
us than the Canons are, Wwe can be under no 
difficulty in determining by which of them 
to ſquare our conduct in this buſineſs. 
Warrnxx, indeed, theſe changes, made 

in the Rubric, have really been for the bet- 
ter, may be much doubted.4+ But, that we 
Leg. e. 9. Omnibus Deminicie & Feſtis diebus, ſtatim a 
meridie preſto erunt in templis ibique minimum ad duas horas 
legent & docebunt Catechiſmum & in eo inſtituent, &c. 
Can. 1571. Sparrow, p. 233. The variety of theſe direc- 
tions alone ſeems to be a good reaſon why the time ſnould 
not be preciſely fixed, Ss 

„ Rational Illuſtration, c. p. 365. 5 

+ The reaſon of the alteration was, that, the Catechiſm 
being performed in the midſt of Divine Service, the elder 


perſons, as well as the younger, might receive benefit by the 


Miniſter's expoſitions, &c. — But, the worthy perſons, who 
made this — have been miſerably diſappointed in 
their good intentions; for, this very thing has drove Catechiſm 
almoſt out of the Church. NMicholls's Comm. firſt part, at 
the end of the Catechiſm. | 


But perhaps this remark relates chiefly to the Lenden 


churches, 


M m are 
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are to abide by them, and 9g the Canon, 
in this ent ide dmit af no doubt. 

HowWRE VRR, let it be obſerved, that all 
that part of this Canon, that relates to the 
power of the Ordinary in cenfuring neglects 


” 
* 
1 
9 . 
= 


of duty herein, whether it be in Miniſters, or 
in parents, maſters, and miftreſſes, remains 
yet in its full force. With this only dif- 
ference, that the neglect of Miniſters, to be 
cenſured by him, is not to be. meaſured any 
longer by, the rules laid dd en in. the. Canon, 
Tur two next Canons, (bia. 60 and 67, 
reſpecting Confirmation, I ſhall intirely paſs. 
over: the former of them, beca ſe at relates 
te the Biſhops. only; and the latter, which 
relates to the inferior Clergy,. berauſe there 
is nothing, either in the e or. wording 
of it, but what is fo obvious, plain, and un- 
exceptionable, that it needs no illuſtration. 

TI. covLy; wilh, indeed; both theſe, Canons 
were more ſtrictly and punctually obſerved 
than they are: becauſe the frequency of Con- 
firmations injoined by the one, and the great 
care to be uſed for ſecuring benefi 
of it to our people enjoined 


us by the other, 

are as probable means as-any I'know of in. 

the world to promote true Religion among 
mankind,* ax. 


FFF „ 
* T earneſtly entreat my brethren of the Clergy to conſi- 
der ſeriouſly the weight and excellence of theſe directions, and 
e Le 5 of 


the real benefits 
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Bor, to proceed. The next Canon to 
theſe, relating to the ſolemnization of Ma- 
trimony, (being the 62d,) though it appears, 
on the Arſt tranſient view. of it, to be ſo 
plainly worded, that nothing ſhould ſeem 
needful to be ſaid by way of explication, and, 
contains not only ſo ſevere, but ſo certain and 
unavoidable, a penalty,“ in caſe of conviction, 
that nothing Gould ſeem needful to be ſaid 
by way of caution; yet it muſt not be paſſed 
over without ſome reflections, which I flat- 
ter myſelf you will not think unſeaſonable. 
_ Tat Canon is diviſible into three parts, 
which will afford as many diſtinct conſidera- 
tions. J wo ot i 
Tux firſt part, or clauſe, is to this effect, 
which is alſo the title of the Canon; that. 
Miniſters are not to marry any perſons without 


banns or licence. 


71 


4 


Taz ſecond part conſiſts of conditions to 
be obſerved in all Marriages, whether with 


* 5 9 14 L 
licence or banns, 


of what unſpeakable advantage it would be for the promotion 
of Chriſtian, piety, if Confirmation were duly adminiftered, 
and none but ſach as are ſufficiently prepared were admitted 
to it, &c. &c. Bennet's Pariphraſe, &c. on the Com. Prayer, 

213. ET 
P. T his penalty of ſuſpenſion per triennium ipſo facto, though 
it will not take place till it be judicially declared, yet is not 
to be diſpenſed withal, or even mitigated, after the crime is 
proved. — And, becauſe this was not found ſufficient to deter 
ſome Miniſters from aAing contrary to the Canon, it was far- 


* 


ther enacted, in the 10th of Queen Anne, c. 19. That every 


Miniſter ſo offending ſhould forfeit for every ſuch offence the 
mo £190, RS 


M m 2 Ann 
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Ap the third part is a farther condition 
to be obſerved in all Marriages of perſons un- 
der age. 


Ax p all three of them are enforced by 
the lame penalty, viz. ſuſpenfion per trien- 


nl um. 


I $HALL ſpeak to each of theſe in their 
order. 

Tre firſt point is general and abſolute, 
that we are to join none in holy Matrimony 
without banns or licence. _ 
Wrexzin I would obſerve, that, by this 
Canon, à licence doth nothing 'more than 
barely ſupply the place of banns. It doth 
not make any other change in the rules of 
our miniſtration in the office of Marriage; it 

is only an equivalent to the previous publi- 
* noo; of banns, or a certificate of ſuch pub- 
lication in another pariſh. And therefore 
the true nature of a marriage-licence is com- 
monly. expreſſed in the Latin Canons by ban- 


norum legitima di ayers, * or 9983 words to 
that effect. | 


2 Theſe ar c ; the words in the: title af the next (63) Canon. 
The like are © uſed i in the title of the preſent, Mimiftri, fine ban- 


nis rite. indictis, vel legitim? diſpenſatis, matrimonium celebrare 
prohibit. 


They are elſewhere phraſed Indulgerriæ pro coltbratione 
matrimonii abſque trind (vel trinundina) bannorum denunciatione. 
Artic. pro Clero. 1584. and Conſtitut. Ecel. 1397. Spare 
row's Coll. p. 194 and 249. 

But the plaineſt and moſt natural en ion is in Canon 104. 
Quol fi uterque contrahentium in vid uitate conſti utus pro 
bann om.ttendis diſpen/ationem peierit, Ec. 

Is 
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- Ty it be ſaid, that the officiating Miniſters 
powers are ſometimes enlarged by virtue of 
the licence, or faculty, beyond what they 
are in the common way of Marriage by 
banns, I muſt beg leave to ſay that this is a 
miſtake,* though I do not deny that, in ſome 
licences, certain grants may occaſionally. be 
found which have no footing of authority to 
ſtand upon. The truth is, both the Ordina- 
ries and their Surrogates are limited in their 
powers by certain canonical reſtrictions, 
which if they break through, their licences 
are ſo far void and of no effect, neither will 
they pf Clergymen for acting upon 
them in any of the invalid articles. . 

Wr are required in this Canon, which 
preſcribes our duty in regard to Marriages, 
to look upon nothing as a faculty, or licence, 
but what is granted by ſome of the perſons ex- 
preſſed in theſe Conſtitutions, viz. in the 101ſt 
Canon. And, by the ſame rule, we muſt 
look upon nothing as a legitimatediſpenſation, 


* 


even from theſe authoriſed perſons, but what 


One would almoſt ſuſpect, indeed, from an expreflion in 
this very Canon, viz. en banns are thrice aſted, and no li- 
cence in that reſpect neceſſary, that a licence might be neceſ- 
ſary in ſome other reſpects, „ 

But the Latin, which is often uſeful in aſcertaining the ſenſe 
aof the Eaglißb, will not permit any doubt to be made about 
the true meaning; for, it is etiamſi triaa bannorum indigio' 
præceſſerit, nec ulla pioinde dijpenjatio regujratur, &C. viz. 
Fherefore, (or for that cauje, becauſe banns have been thrice 
pabliſhed,) po licence is neceſſary. 


L 
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is granted upon the conditions that are 11 kewife 
expreſſed in theſe ſame Conſtitutions, viz. in the 
road and 103d Canons. So that a licence 
defective in the form is as inſufficient to our 
purpoſe as if it was granted by a wrahgful 
power. If a licence, indeed, had the nature 
and force of a command, or was an authori- 
tative order from our fuperiors, we might 
not perhaps be allowed the liberty of except- 
ing againſt the form of it, but ſhould be 
held tò the execution of its purport. . But, if 
you pleaſe to obſerve, theſe Marrlage-Hcences, 
although they be granted in the moſt inex- 
ceptionable manner, and in perfect conformi- 
ty with the Canons, yet they infer no com- 
mand, no Injunction, to the Minifter, to act 
upon them, but only a permiſſion to exectite 
them, if he have no reaſons to diſapprove 
them. But nevertheleſs, if he be apptized o 
any legal objection, or impediment, why they 
ſhould not take place, then they become 
(as is notified in the tenor of them) formal 
prohibitions, or Injunctions to forbear the 
fulfilling of their purport, at leaſt till ſuch 
time as the Ordinary can be conſulted upog 
the ſuppoſed impediment. — From all which 
it appears, firſt, that a licence doth nothing 
more than prevent the neceſſity, or excuſe 
the omiſſion, of publication of banns. And, 
ſecondly, that any reaſons whatſoever, that 
ought to hinder or retard the folemnization- 
of Marriage after banns thrice PR, 
| wi 
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will. be equally: good reaſons for refuſing or 
ſuſpending compliance with a licence where 

the. like circumſtances occur. 
Av ſo much of the firſt point, 

. LET; us rio; take the ſecond into conſi- . 
deration, which was the conditions to be ob· 
ſerved; by Miniſters, in all Marriages, he- 
ther 3 licence Or banns. 3 

Tus clauſe in the Canon is this:: 

„ NerTrER ſhall any Miniſter, upon the 
lite pain, under any pretence whatſoever, 
join any perſons, ſo Hcenſed, in Marriage 
N unſeaſonable times, but only. be- 
*_tween the hours of eight and twelve in the 
noon; nor in any private place, but 
= Aber in the ſaid | churches, or boy, mag 
where one of them dwelleth, and le. 
« wiſe in time cf Divine Service,” 

Is which clauſe there are two places to 
be eorrected by, and not to be rightly un- 
derſtoœd witkhaut conſulting, the Latin, Ca- 
non, For, whereas it is ſee) faid, that 6 
Minifter ſhall join any Ne fo licenſed; in 
Mgrrigge the. Latin hath it, neque ullut Mi- 
niſter inter ee beben. nini 9 | 


2 U ca ak == ve. no, relation. 50 to the. P, „im. 
co tn Which 1 e was prohibited at certain Mz 


of the year, NE ent, c. but ally to unſeaſonable 
hours of 


See 0590 


* 
ö 


2 God. 5 518. — EE on the Common, | 


Prayer, Bal. p. 388 Lay 389.—And Dr. Nicholls Commen- 


tar on the Rubric. before Mavimouy,. upon the! words, at 
the time appointed, | : 


mods 
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modi facultatem, ſeu indulgentia am, babentes, “ 
| quocunque prætextu, matrimonium folemnizabit. 
| And the quantumvyrs, with what follows, re- 
lating to a licence, 15 included in a parenthe- 
| ſis. So that the plain meaning is, that he 
ſhall join no perſons whatſoever'in | Mar- 
e (notwithſtanding ſome of them be 
licenſed) but on the following conditions. 
One of which conditions, as expreſſed in 
the Engliſh Canon, is, that he ſhall not do it 
in any pri vate place, but either in the Fo 
churches, or chapels, where one of them dwelleth 
The meaning of which muſt be, that he 
ſhall not do it any where hut in one or o- 
ther of the ſaid churches, or chapels, where 
one of the parties dwelleth, as is manifeſt 
| : from the paſſage as it ſtands in Latin, fed” 
| in ecclefiis tantummodo vel RP” ub parttum 
altera commoratur. 
Tusk obſervations premiſed, we have 
three conditions here ſpecified to be obſerved ' 
by us in all Marriages whatſoever that wo h 
folemnize. — 
FirsT, that they be cclebreted: wibün ths” 
canonical hours. This neither needs a comment 
nor an admonition. The rule is plain, and 
the practice is generally conformable —_— 
SEconDLY, that they be performed in 
the church, or chapels, where one of the 
parties dwells. 
AnD, thirdly, that they be ſolemnized i in 5 
time of Divine Service. | 


riag 


n 
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. Txesz two laſt are l of greater mo- 
ment, though leſs obſerved, and therefore 
muſt beg your leave to take ſome notice of 


them. 
pariſh - church 


MaxRIAOE, in the 
where one of the parties 4 is a ſtanding 
Injunction of ancient as well as modern Ca- 
nons. Neither doth a licence diſpenſe with 
a Miniſter who acts contrary to this rule, as 
Mr. Wheatley well obſerves. It is true, facul- 
ties of Diſpenſation on this head were very 
early and very frequent here in England, but 
they were reſtrained at different times: as 
more particularly by the Conſtitutions in 
1597, which enjoin the licences to be al- 
ways directed to a pariſh- church where one 
of the parties inhabited. * From whence 
the ſame Injunction ſeems to be transferred 
into the 10a Canon, as a condition to be al- 
ways obſerved in granting of licences, and 

into this Canon we are now conſidering, as 
a condition to be always obſerved. by the 


„Under the article de moderandis indul, Leatits, r. — 
Præterea in ipſo diſpenſationis ſive r tenore eccleſia 
habitationis 1 e commprationis alterius contrahentium vel 
parentum & gubernatorum ſuorum exprimatur. Sparrow, 
N 2 0. as 3 
3 —4 alſo the form of a licence at the end of the ſaid Con- 
ſtitutions, where the blank for the name of the pariſh is filled 
up with — exprimendo ecclefiam alterius contrahentium vel 
parentum, aut guberoatorum. 

+ They ſhall celebrate the ſaid Matrimony publicly i in 
the pariſh church, or chapel, where one of them dwelleth, and 
in no other — 


Nn Clergy 
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Clergy in executing thoſe licences. To the 
like purpoſe is a clauſe in the ro4th Canon, 
vis. that the pariſhes where the parties dwell 
ſhall be expreſſed in the licence, and alſo the 
pariſh named where the * 


5 | e ſhall be 
celebrated. And, if any commiſlary for fa- 
culties, &c. ſhall offend in the 1 or 
any part thereof, he ſhaft be fafpended for 
ſix months, and the licence held void: to all 
effects, &c. e 
Nor wWIirRHSTAN DING all which precau- 
tions, we may ſometimes meet with licen- 
ces directed to a pariſn- church where nei- 
ther of the parties dwell, nor have any the 
leaſt concern but how to get married there 
in the privateſt manner poſſible. No doubt 
this lays the Miniſter, to whom the licence 
is ſo reſpecrfully directed, under a great temp- 
tation to tranſgreſs his rule, — te Or- 
dinary; or his Surrogate, is tlie firſt-in fault, 
and hath ſer him an example of irregularity 
in this matter. | „ 
Bur, not to go too far into this unwelcome 
ſubject, let us examine into the other condi- 
tion required by the Canon to be obſerved 
in all Marriages of all manner of perſons, 
viz. that they be celebrated in time of Di- 
vine Service. Tempore precum publicarum, 


» This is taken from the end of the form of a licence in 
Conſt. Eccleſ. 1597, viz. Parochiz utriuſque contrahentis in 
licentia exprimendz ſunt, ac parochia ubi matrimomum*ces 
lebrabitur deſignanda. Sparrow, 291. | 


ſays 
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ſays the Latin Canon. What ſhall we ſay 
wh. ay 1 All k aue ate full you ex- 
8, mat Marr ever to be 1. — 
formed in facie en c Fogg e 45 
openly and 1 1 as may be, for the great- 
er notoraety r teſtimony of the 
thing iet 8 4 A 25 for che greater ſolem- 
nity of the performance of the ſacred — 
Our Liturgies always preſume it to be ſo pe 
formed; and mention is made in the Office, 
as it ſtands both in the old and in the pre- 
ſent prayer- books, of a ſermon as well as of 
Aacommyunion at the time of Marriage. Nay, 
is more Owings ſhe licences do all 


preſume ypon it too, repreſent the 
Parties at very deſirous of px Ba, their Mar- 
riage to be ſolemnized in the face of the church, 


| and that the Jivence 3s thergfore granted that 


17 Face | » ad >, conſpettu eccleße populi ſciljcet 
congregati in Aena. 


Le upon a -Conftitution of Walker's. See Gia 


* P. SIB. 

1 223 3 be an doubt of what is meant by Ja- 
Cats e yet our Canon hath ſuſſicient- 
ly « ined Je * time, o Divas Service. And ſo hath the 


Office itſelf, which 
at the time of Marriaye. 

the Jaſt review, the Rubric, before the exhortation at the 
end af the Office, ſtood thus: 

Then ſhall the Communion, and, after the Goſpel 

mall 3 „wherein ordinarily (ſo oft as there 

2 is any Marriage) the office of a huſband and wife ſhall 


both of a /ermex and a communier 
In all the old prayer-books, till 


1 acc to holy ſcripture, or, if there be na 
wo od, the ig. or Min : ea 
kt Joweth.”. 


iniſter, ſhall read this that fol- 


"OT fuch 
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ſuch honeft defires may the more ſpeedi ly have 
their due effefF : they are granted alſo with 
this proviſo, among others, that the ſaid 
Marriage be openly ſolemnized, and freely, 
and lawfully, in the manner and form, and 
according to the rites and ceremonies, pre- 
ſcribed in the book of Common-Prayer. 

Bur now, if theſe manifold directions are 


7 
© 


generally ſo 2 that the Marriage can 
neither be ſaid to have been done in the 
fate of the church, nor in the fight of the 
congregation, nor in time of Divine Service, 
and therefore cannot properly. be ſaid to be 
celebrated, or ſolemnized; if, inſtead of being 
performed openly and 1 it is induſ 
triouſly contrived to be tranſacted in the 
moſt ſecret and clandeſtine manner; and the 
church itſelf, which ſhould lie open during 
all divine Offices, 1s made on theſe occaſions 
the moſt private, guarded, and inacceffible, 
receſs, perhaps, in the whole pariſh; ſurely 
there muſt appear a ſtrange diſſonancy and 
contrariety between preſcription and practice. 
Nor will it ſeem an eaſy matter to account 

for ſo general a deviation from rule, 
Mr. Mbeatley indeed contents himſelf with 
faying, that the practice, viz. of having di- 
vine, or public, ſervice at Marriages, it now 
almoſt by univerſal conſent laid afide. But, it 
would have been more ſatisfactory to have 
given ſome good reaſon why it is ſo. 5 
4 0 
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To allege, that it is doing no honour to 
divine Service to introduce into it the levities 
which are too apt to accompany this particu- 
lar Office, eſpecially when publicly folemni- 
Zed, has the colour of a rational plea. It is 
reaſon enough, I muſt confeſs, to diſcourage 
any man from attempting to revive the old 
practice of open ſolemnizations in ſervice- 
time, but it is not the reaſon why the ſaid. 
practice was at firſt diſcontinued. Our fore- 
fathers were not unapprized of the ſame in- 
convenience, * juſt now ſpoke of, attending 
upon open celebrations of Marriage, yet they 
made no alteration in their Conſtitutions : 
the benefits of notoriety were, in their ſight, 
more than a balance to theſe other com- 
plaints. 3 2 
No; the true reaſon, as I take it, of ſur- 
ceaſing all public ſolemnizations, muſt be 
traced back to the introduction of licences, 
which were firſt granted, and granted only, 


* Matrimonium ſicut aliaſacramerita cum honore & reveren- 
tia, de die; & in facie eceleſiæ non cum riſu ac joco, ac con- 
temptu, celebretur. M alteri Conſtit.— Vide G:6;on's Cod. p. 
. + Neque contracturi i» ſecreto fidem dent, ibid. O:rhobon hath 
a Conſtitution, ne quis impediat matrimonium celebrari in 
facie ecclefie. The reaſon given is, per quam (vx. in conſpec- 
tu hominum ſolennitatem) prout expedit, omnibus innoteſcat. 
S8 0 in the Conſtitutions, Articuli pro Clero, in 1584, and 
Ecclefraftice, 1897. Et alterius quod matrimonu celebratio 
publice ac tempeſtive in facie eccleſiæ fiat. Sparrow, p. 
795 and 249. | _ 


* 
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to peofans of rank and figure; * whoſe ſhi- 
neſs and del icacy in this nuptial ceremony, 
meeting with a correſpondent tenderneſs in 
the Governors of Eecleſiaſtical Affairs, gave 
the firſt riſe to ſpecial faculties for Diſpenſa- 
tion of public banns. And thus the of- 
fence of the firſt publication was got over. 
What wonder, then, if the ſame kind of 
tenderneſs ſhould prevail, by degrees, upon 
the inferior Clergy too, to lend their aiding 
hand to ſoften the offence of notification on 
ther part alip; and, in ſhort, to make the Of- 
fice as private and un ſuſpected as paſſible? 
Ann, if this might be done for perſons of 


Fortuns and diſtindtion, why not alſo for 


1 quality and lower figure i 
ife, or indeed for people of no rank or con- 
Aderation, if the Ordinary thought fit (for 
any other reaſons, though againſt Canon) 
to admit them to the like favour? And, if 
this might he. done for perſons of no rank 
or figure, becauſe they could purchaſe the 
faculties, Why not to all manner of perſons 
whatſoever, whether they came to be mar- 
ried with licences or not. Thus have the 

And to ſuch perſans only as be of good Rate and quality. 


Can. 101. : | 3 
Haneſtæ, claræ, ac illuftris canditionis homipes ;- iye ur- 


gente aliqua neceſſitate five aliis non contemnendis rationibus. 
E. pro Cipro. Sparrow, Pol 


Nec vero aliis concedantur Fe aſwodi indulgentiæ gyam 


— Muftris & claræ cbnditionis hominibus, nifi urgens neceſſitas 


interceſſerit eaque judici cognita fuerit. Conft. Eel. 1597. 
Sparrow, P · 250. | 


breaches 
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breaches made in the Canons been gradually 
widened, and the ſolemnity of the nuptial 

ceremonies gradually ſtreightened. 

IT was, to be ſure, almoſt arr impractica- 
ble thing for the officiating Clergy to abide 
by therr rules after faculties became com- 
mon and were in faſhion. They who take 
them out aim always at privacy more than 
any thing beſides. And ſhall their Miniſter, 
to whom the faculty is directed, defeat their 
principal view at once? And, under pretence 
of a Canon, marry them m public and at 
church-time ? This will not be endured. 
It wilt paſs for uſurpation and arbitrary pow- 
er in the parochial Clergy. Neither wilt 
it be eafy to make the parties underſtand 
how it ſhould happen, that the ſame Canons 
ſhould allow the Ordmaries to diſpenſe with 
public banns, and yet not to diſpenſe with 
a public wedding; or how the Clergy 
may be authortſed to drop all publication of 
banns in time of Divine Service, and yet have 
no power to celebrate the Marriage itſelf out 
of time of Divine Service. Much leſs will 
they be perſuaded, that the licence itſelf car- 
ries in it, and along with it, this very thing 
which ſeems to them ſo inconſiſtent: for, 
vrhatever benefit of privacy they may expect 
from it, yet the plam ſenſe and effect of it, 
as it concerns the Miniſter, is this, viz. 
« You are indeed permitted hereby to marry 
& theſe parties wirbont publication of the 1 

| | | But, 
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But, take notice, you muſt nne the 
« Marriage openly, and in tbe pute of + the 
© chiirch, and according to the rites pre- 
n ſeribed in the Common-Prayer book,” and 
«publiſhed by authority of Parliament. 
For, otherwiſe, this licence is by 'n0means 
your indemnification: 2417 01 


5 „ # ; 7313 3M! 


remonſtrate, to the granters of theſe faeul- 
ties, the invalidity of them for the main 
purpoſe intended in procuring them. The 
anſwer will be, that the Clergy are not bound 
by them; they are at liberty whether they 
will comply with them or not. Very true; 
and here lies the dilemma the Clergy are 
brought into by theſe licenees; they muſt 
either neceſſarily break the Canons, or they 
muſt unavoidably quarrel with the beſt 4 | 
their pariſhioners. | 


WxII, then, what have the:C 
oy for themſelves upon this article, of not 
mnizing Marriages publicly, andi in time 
of divine ſervice, as the Canons enjoin, and 
eſpecially in caſes of licences, which enjoin 
the public ſolemnization, as well as the Ca- 
non ? I hope they have a better plea, than 
either the extraordinary fee that is cuſtoma- 
ry on ſuch occaſions, or the certainty of ex- 
emption from the penalty under ſhelter of 
the licences. Theſe pleas would ſcarce ſuf- 
fice. But this they have to ſay for them- 
ſelves; viz. that they not only act ſafely 
herein, 


Clergy to 


Lr either the Miniſter or the parties =] 
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herein, and unblameably in the eyes of men, 
having indeed the majority of mankind on 
their fide, and acting herein according to 
every body's wiſh, but they have ſomething 
more than a tacit Diſpenſation from their 
own Ordinaries. That all theſe kind. of 
compliments to the brides and bridegrooms 
were originally begun to be paid by their 
ſuperiors in the church, who have Jed them 

the way, and ſhewed them the example of 

ſuch extraordinary civilities on thoſe: occa- 
ſions. That, if they were not to act in con- 
ſiſtence with thoſe ſuppoſed advantages which 
tempt people to take out licences, they muſt 
inevitably draw a clamour upon themſelves 
For a. fault that was not their own, and not 
only ſo, but they would bring the licences 
themſelves into diſrepute, and render the acts 
of their Ordinaries of no value. That there 
is no reaſon, if the Canons muſt be ſtrained, 
why the rule ſhould not be made general, 
and be extended as an indulgence to all per- 
ſons equally, whether they be married with 
licence or only by banns. That their Church- 
Governors have not only, by their connivance 
at this privacy of weddings with banns, en- 
couraged them, but by their frequent grants 
of licences, and allowance of the practice 
upon them, taught them to comply with the 
prevailing humour of the world, in a point 
which they ſhould neither have thought 
reaſonable nor defenſible, if the taſte and 
Oo mode 
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mode of the age and a falſe notion of decen- 
cy (kept up and ſupported by the acts of 
their Ordinaries). had not gradually got the 
better of diſcipline, order, and church-au- 
thority ; and all right notions of decency. 
ALL this I think the, pariſh-miniſters may 
plead for themſelves; and, I believe, with all 
reaſonable and fair people it may be thought 
ſufficient. — One thing indeed I ſhould ever 
approve of, as a prudent piece of conduct 
with regard to licences, viz. to make uſe of 
our liberty in rejecting them as often as they 
are directed to pariſh-churches,, *. nei- 
ther of the parties do inhabit, and more eſ- 
pecially if they be ſtrangers... 1 ſe ſome 


latent reaſon for ſuch, a proceeding 4s ever 
to be ſuſpected. 


Bur, the conſideration of this will u more 
properly fall under my third and laſt head, 

(when I. ſhall have time, which I have not 
now, to ſpeak to it,) viz. that. clauſe in 
this Canon, which expreſſes the condition 
which is required in bY Marringes of Per- 
ſons mer __ 

e being a diſtin& ſubject, way well 
oft be detached from the foregoing, 
Ks 1 all de reſerved to be treated of in a 
future diſcourſe, if it ſhall pleaſe God, to 


bring us together again, on the like e, 
the next . * 75 


VISI- 
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 Revrend retro, DHS 4 507 WEN TR 
H E ſubject of e diſt ws | thy 
meeting was fixed at my laſt Viſita-- 
4 Gen 1 undertook to go through (on 
the firſt opportunity) with my remarks" on 
the 62d Cation, in which I then made a 
good progreſs: And indeed nothing was 
left to be confidered; now, but the la in 
portant elauſe, which contains the ure 
required to be obſerved by1 us 115 ook 

of perſons'wnder age. 
 ConcerninG which, let me: firſt aer 
obſerve ta you, that the prime point :*which 
is aimed at in all the guards and Tſeeartties- 
that have been contrived and thrown in from 
time to time, not only in Canons and Sou 
ſtitürions, but in acts of parliament, in or- 
der ta prevent clandeſtine Marriages, is this. 


SILLY 


that no marriages of perſons under age ſhall 
ever be ſolemnized without the previous con- 
O 0 2 ſent 


ſent 'of parents, or f guardians; where the 


duty as the Canone r 


off a lieence, nox their ſaid. voniſent; i 


Judge, by the oaths of two ſufficient wine 
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parents are not er Len 249, 
280.4. „en r 449 SICCUTS 
Bor, among all the ways that have been 
yet deviſed for ſecuring this material point, 
there are none but what may be and ſome- 


times are, evaded. The frougett and, in 


appearance, moſt effectual, way of ſecuring 
it, is the charge. given to, and the truſt re- 


poſed in the officiating - Miniſter, that he 
ſhall never ſolemnize a marriage of a minor, 


without being himſelf ſatisfied of their con- 


ſent who have a right of giving it. And, 


this is ſuch a proviſion of fafety, that, long 


as Miniſters are honeſt, N Will do their 


Squire, it is hot Hable tor 
be defeated-by-any falſehood, art, <ocyaſian,: 


whatſoever. 1 


No wonder, therefore: we ſuould find 10 
great a ſtreſs, and which might otherwiſe 
have ſeemed an unreaſonable ſtytis, laid upon 
this very thing. That neither the expreſs. 
conſent of the parents and N 


by two witneſſes upon oath, at the grami 


in 
—.— 
by. ted acquicſcenes under the * 


* fn 3 * Can; 103. Ie hall, — nh 


to be known either to the Judge himfelf; o 15 08 ot oh 
perſon of good reputation then preſent, and have lewiſe 


to the {aid 925 Os that the expreſs R's the parent or, 
parents, & 


SA <4 


: * 5 * 1 
f ? bn 8 ? 


wy 
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of banns on three ſeveral Sundays or holida 
ſhall be thought ſufñcient; but the Mini 
himſelf, before he can proceed to — 
the Marriage, * their Dust, either 
grven, * ves perſonally, or ſig- 
nified to him by ſufficient witneſſes. _ 

I Mkr the more particular - mentivn 
of this ſpecial Injunction, becauſe I have 
reaſon to lulpect, that a great many of thoſe 
whom it concerns are apt to overlook: it 
when they peruſe this Canon. And. indeed, 
with reſpect to miners having à licence, it ĩs 
no — they ſhould, becauſe the Bug 
Canon is not rightly « pointed; and diſtim- 
guiſhed as the Latimis, nor doth it give the 
true and determinate ſenſe that was, tended 
to be. and 1 Ws clearly expteſſod in the Lam Wy 


br 10 1 had occaſion to tale lame aatice. 
of in m/ laſt diſcourſe but am obliged, 
nom, in order to clear up the point hefore ue. 
to examine more cloſely into the differamoe 

that there is between the two gps. 
Bx what miſtake it m ay have happened 
1 cannot tell, but ſo it is, 3 by an omiſſian 
of, the matke of a parentbeſis in one place of 
the Eng/s/> Canon, and by a diſlecation of 
ther in another, the ſenſe of the Latin and 
Engliſh does not coincide. 
- . Consipes the followin words, as they 
ſtand, 1 in our vulgar Engliſb copies, without 
any parentheſis; - Neither ſhall any Minifter 
te join 


- ws — — 


—— — 


_ «thrice aſked, before the parents or 


Babentes,) to ſignify that, even in os of li- 


de 
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join any perſons 90 lcenſeck i Matria! 
but in 1 ſaid c N Is: Eels wh 
ene of them dwells, anc fc 8 — 
f Divine Service; nor, derben bin Are 
Boxer. 
1 nors have lignified to him their cotiſent.“ 
Not, would” riot any one interpret this, 
that the firſt conditions are only to be obſer-" 
ved in the cafe of licence, and the laſt 7 
in the caſe of bann??? e 
IVI this is by no means the ſenſe of the” 
Canon according to the Latin copy; where: 
inſtead of any perſons. fo lilenſed, in the firſt 
clanſe we 6a pu Nlibet perſonas, any perfons 
whatſoever, and then in a parentheſis, (quans' 
ejufmod? facultutem ſeu indulxentiam 


tumors 


cences, the conditions required in Marriage 
are not to be omitted. And, inſtead of theſe 
words in the ſecond clauſe; when Bunns are" 
thrice glied, we read, in another parentheſis, - 
(crummy trinu bannorum indicbis preceſſerit,)* 
to, ſignify that, even in caſe of banns, this 
condition _— A minors is not to . 
penſed Mtb. wes 
Ir. you will pleaſe to com 
any tac Ow "FRE arſe 


o the E 92 
15 n. a 
find 


rip 1418 1 24 A lit 


* Barbi Neither "ry any Miniſter en lie pain, $ 
_—_ any pretence r, join'any'perfons:/o-lirenjed. i 
e at any unſeaſonable times, but only between the - 


«wv " * 
: HT 45+ 8 1 Y & 
4 9 


hours uno eight and twelve in the forenoon ; nor in any private” | 
place, 
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find this difference, as well as ſome others of 
leſſer moment, very plain. 
„Tux drift of the Canon, then, without 
doubt, it this 2 that, as there are certain an- 

ing impediments, as thoſe of precon- 
ſanguinity, and affinity, which 
make the Marriage void, and for the timely 
diſcovery of which, if any; ſuch. lie in the 
way, all imaginable. care is taken, both by 
publication of banns, and by. ſecurities re- 
quired at the granting of licences; ſo there 
are certain conditions to be obſerved in, all 
Marriages, whether by banns or licence, 
which, though not ſo abſolutely neceſſary as 
that the Marriage ſhall be void for want. of 
them, yet are ſo requiſite to the due ſolem- 


. - 


place, But efther in the feid churches; or chapels, where one af 
them dwelleth, and Hie age in time of: Divine Service f, 


when banns are thrice aſked, and no licence in chat reſpec ne- 
ceſſary, before the parents or governors of the parties 20 Ze 


ſonally, or by bufficient teſtimony, ſignify 1 him their-conſents 
given to the ſaid Marriage. ; | 


* Latin. —Neque uſlus Miniſter ſab ptena fimili inter quaſſi- 
bet perſonas, (quantumnis cjuſmod; facuintom ſen — 
Labentes) quocunque prætextu matrimonium ſolennizahit, vel 
tempore aliquo incongruo, ſed duntaxat inter horas OAV],j 
& duodecimam antemeridianas; vel in loco private, ſed in 
eccleſiis gantummodo vel capellis ubi partium altera commora- 
tur, aidgue fimiliter tempore precum publicarum; vel ozzizs 
cuiauſ trina bannorum indiftio præceſſerit, nec ulla proinde 
diſpenſatio requiratur) priuſquam parentes aut gubernatores 
contrabentium (ſi viceſimum primum ætatis ſuæ annum noa 
comipleverint) conſenſum ſuum vel perſonaliter, vel per teſſi- 
- moniumJuculeotur,; did Miniſtro ſigniſicirint. 159. 
Eft; 039190 END apy}: aft: = Fe 55 
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nization of it, chat it cannet ba velebrated, 
legitimately and cahlonicany, wtheut them. 
Which conditions, though: "Fufficiently ex- 
preſſed im other parts of *he' Canons, are in 
this place laid together;' as a rule for che uſe 
and direction of the officiating Miniſter. 
Ir may perhaps be aſked, if theſe condi- 
Gellr are deſignied to be equally-obſerved: m 
«all Marriages harſoever, vhetfer by banns 
or licenee, what is the reaſon of that parti- 
cular caution about licences, in the paren- 
thefivinſertedamong ſome of theſe conditions; 
_ and" that other particular caution about 
banns, in the parentheſis inſerted in the laft 
Ele concerning perſons under age 
Bor, the ground, and reaſon, of theſe cau- 
tions ſeems to be to prevent the Clergy from 
Hiding into miſtakes, which otherwiſe per- 
hips ly mi ht be apt to do. For, the con- 
tions in the former clauſe might not, at 
dn R fight, Bol ſo requiſite to be obſerved i in 
4 Marriage by licence, ſeeing the licence it- 
or a fps the pariſh-chrurch, 2 2 
? fed to car e of a 
ac A Gig N iledrlori; which Marriages 
by banns feem not equally intitled to. There- 
fore, to p it the Miniſters being biaſſed or 
influenced by either of theſe opinions, he is 
here cautioned, that, to what ehureh ſoever 
the licence may be directed, he is to exe- 
cute it in none but where one of the par- 
ties dwells. And, what liberty ſoever any 
licence 
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heence: migh em to indulge: him .1 in, „with 
regard: to th hours of Marriage, he is here 
given ta undder ſtand, that he i 18 to execute It, 
nevetthelels,. between, cightond twelve in the 


arenen, and #t the time of the mine, 


prayers. le II. * 
Ike maüner as to the caution given in 
the ther elauſe, where the hanns are ſo par- 
ticularly; mentioned, and which is introdnord. 
in the Latin Canen with emnino, mare gfpectal-. 
ly, as deferying, extraordinary, notice; w WF 

* the . 49; hogs d poſt of pe 


under age 0 ig ight not iow 0 heel 
te he obſerved in ca of Marriage . 
2anus, becauſe. the yery me of. theſe 


bann af three ſeveral] FOR unden 

offere A t paſs . $ a ſu dent evic 8 
of the parents or guardian e 15 
match: therefore, to check He MARGE 
forward preſumption of conſent in! > 
hes here told. Wome ob 
be Mel outs, without imped 8 
he. Huſt not reſt Abgu ths. Mb an of 
conſent be. m e 8 Evidence, 
aud that tgo ng the parents of Luan 


18, 
the elves 4 F e it, gr i 


cient tell 1 no 


inal Marriages 


for. breach of Canon in this reſſ 


at although their crime in Feaſt was 
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to. 85 that he Had need to be nee 
and look about him in the execiit nion bf it 
Wir what dep or of care Aud cam 


ſpection we do diſcharge this truſt, we muſt 


alt know fo well FTE elves, that'f "Heell"nbt 
make it any matter of enquiry here. But, 

leſt any 'of you "ſhould not be a prized” of 
4 a conſequence of negli only 
h inadvertency, the order of is Ca- 


580 the Marriage of minors, it may be 


ſeaſonable to inform ou of the effects that 
have followed the profe cution of ee 
. 
they are the very ſame, in the E dere 1 
arts, with the penalties incurred for veg 
deftide Marriage, or ſuch as are in all och 
nonical reſpects irregular, 1. e. Su e be 
triennium 575 fatto : : where the courts, 
the Fact i is proved, have nothing more to do, 
295 18 At; their power to do leſs, than de- 
late the Penalty awarded by Canon, ive the 
ſenteges, and Re it put in execution. | Such 
proſecutions perhaps by parents or guardians, 
whoſe conſent was not” reviouſly Opt ned to! 
the r Marriage of their children or pupils, are 
rare. Vet the ſentence itſelf is nô leſs Het 
rous and ſevere, as thoſe to their coſt ie 
found it, who have 'unha ppily fallen under 
wel 
to Be no more than either 1 ignorance of the 
Canon, of inattention ro its trietneſs in this 


| particular. 


THIS 
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Tris. may ſeem hard indeed in one view 
of it, wiz, that a.Clergyman ſhould ſuffer ſo 
greatl „ from an omiſſion in his enquiries in 
a caſe where be might fin himſelf ſafe 
without them, where he might judge either 
a licence, ox a publication of banns, would 
ſufficiently, warrant and indemnify him; 
where his fault could not be interpreted as 
from deſign, and where he himſelf, among 
all the perſons concerned in ſuch a Marriage, i 
ſeemed leaſt to blame. — Yet, on the other 
hand, it muſt be remembered, that this is a 
truſt repoſed in the Clergy, and cannot with 
equal ſafety be re ny 


oſed any where elſe. For, 
they haye the beſt opportunities of knowing, 
by their regiſters and otherwiſe, who are of 
age. for Marriage among their pariſhioners, 
and who are not ſo, i. e. who are at their 
own diſpoſal, and whoare you hs juris in this 
matter. They have alſo the beſt opportuni- 
ties of taking the conſent of parents; and 
guardians in the places where, the parties 
live. And, where there remains any doubt in 
either of theſe caſes, viz. either concerning. 
the age of the one, or the conſent. the, O- 

ther, they only have it in their hands to ad- 
journ ths ſolemnization, till full ſatisfaction 
is given them in both points. 


* 


Ir may be queried, indeed, how this mat- 


ter ſtands with reſpect to certificates ſent by 
the Curates of other pariſhes, to notify the 
publication of banns, without impediment. 
EN FP 2 alleged? 


— — 
— — — — = 
—_ — — — o 


ther certify, 
them, that the 


| the Miniſter of the pariſh where the 
under ag 
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alleged? Suppoſe the cerrificare is for. a 
1 N and ohe that is an inhabira 22 that 
from whence the certificate :4s'ſent; 
ba v ho really hath net the conſent df pa- 
rents and guardians, will fuch a certificate 
of the banns being alked out juſtify che Cu- 
rate, who receives it, in proceeding to the 
ceremony without any farther en 195 In 
reaſon it ſhould. Vet, by the letter of the 
Canon, it will not, unleſs lun cer 
tifying the publication 'of the ae, far- 
to the Minifter Who is to mart 
parents, or the guardiaris, of 
the minor, have either perſona by ſaf- 
ficient teſtimony: fi nified their e. in 
which caſe, the faid* certificate — a 
fufficient teſtimony of conſent to the Curate, 
who is to ſolemnize the Marriage, 4nd win 
Be adinitted as his warrant authotity. 
And therefore this manner of certifying 
ſhould be followed in ſich eircumſtances. 
Not that 1 think, when it is ſo tettified by 


rt 

e dwells, "that the other the par 
ho recelves ſuch certificate, is hound thete- 
upbn to ſolemiſize the Marriage, but may 
\retgit it, if he thinks it more ſäfe ani pro- 
. to the Miniſter of the patiſh-where the 
party lives, and to who" the faid con- 

Sar was ignified. N 
Bur, to return. What mult be fd or A 4 
licence granted to a minor? Is not this'a 


competent 
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competent authority for the Miniſter to pro- 
ceed upon, If the Fea liceftee be (direc 5 0 
arith?. Is not the hand and ſeatof the Or- 
been made, by two cretlible witniſſes, of the 
parents and guardians conſent, if not Þ et- 
mally given by the parents or | 
etves'? May not-this pats and be c 
ſtroed as tr, "min the ſaid conſent. to 
the Minifter himfelf by ſufficient teſtimony? 
_ Wray truly it feems utireaſonable to ſay it 
due notice of the means, that are ſometimes 
made uſe of, for the obtaining of ficeuers; 
and attends to the provefe, inferted m the 
form of all licences, * that, if Hereafter ay 
* fraud fhall appear to have been committed 
at the time of granting them, either by 
< falſe ſuggeſtions or otherwiſe, then the 
2 {aid licences 1 be W ebe 
« purpoſes, in Law, as if the fame had not 
a7 been granted; and recollects, mereoger, 
the claims, that parents and guardians Have, 
by Eccleſiaſtical Law, upon the Clexgy, a8 
_ their beſt ſecurity, that no Marriages ot cheir 
dren, or pupils, however licenſed, [ſhall 


> 


de celebrated without their confent igriified 
_ fufficiently to the Miniſter bimſelf who is 


to marry them; I fay, whoſoever lays theſe 
points together, and confiders: them well, 
will be apt to doubt of, and demur upon, 

the 


ſecutions 


+ 
. 
- 


the 


th 
al gin bo 


| be, obſerved, that, if all Miniſters did ſtrit-, 
ly keep, to the true intention of the Canon, 
and according to the expreſs letter of the 
Tal form, all the inconveniences that len; 
ſing perſons under age have been, or may be, 
attended with, would be at once removed. 
And this truſt, repoſed in the Clergy, woul 


2 


be found a wiſe and effectual provition, and. 
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ving to you ſomething v polite to out 
"at Þ urp Doſe In dig ve 50 licence he 
I 15 111 is printed in Sparrows Colfeftion,, 
d may be found at the end pH thoſe e 90 
It Ws Male 
poteſtate exif 2 Tt dit efts the Martia F 
Hlentnized only in one of tlie e ces 
them be under age, in the church to whi 
98 ſald minor belong fs, for, fol underſtand” 
frahbentium' wy arentum alt ; 5 * 
rum. It hath 110 the afaif „ that, 5p f 
alle 25 = 


1 SAAL. conclude” this Bead with 7 
be in te Ecclefiaſtical Conſtitutions of 
oP Minas (Ty rentum Big f | 

where' che Parties live: or, if only. on 

. 
theſe words, eri 'mendo ecelef am alterius 725 
it be obtained by any fraud, 05 
tions, then it is of no force, „ in eb £8 in- 
libemus quibufois” 1 miftris nd ad ent: Sal v2 
nem dicki matrimonit ' procedant.— An IG 
ter all theſe guards thrown' 1 and Cab en 8 
taken, we find this farther 40, veftifeth ment, +, . 
the end of it, in the Eng ie sg &ge, 1 fup oſe | 
for "better ation that the Miftiſter 8 
1 Thall not ſoleninize. this Marriaz e, without : 
«-rfie confent of tir parents, or OVernors,. 
e Who are hereby 1icen ed to We * ae 
I SuATL 15 no other rema k, uf 5h 


this, than, that all the Conſtitut ons nee 
made are agreeable thereto. - 


Tarne 


— \ „% a nn: Ss — —_— — — \ 
— — — ——— —— — — — CO — —— — — —⅛ —p e —— Ao — — — 


whe granting of deere to marry 3. 
3 is laid down in the 116th cha 


ter aß graptin 
9 BY ©. be 8 by 


= a 8 imm ately before, the ſaid. licence 


he Ordin: 
to, the ben 


— 
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Turns is one point. yet; behind, | which 
has fo cloſe 2. connexion. with this ſubject, 
that I cannot forbear touching upon ĩt. And 


chat is, what time of abode in any place is 


mite to make any perſon a oner in 
15 eye of theſe en 5 me ml % "ts 
kind- ought to. be fixed, ot 
plexities may ariſe ta us from that 

at 


Bur, there i is no ect, rule for 0 

by which. we can ſafer abide than tha 
which, I take it, all the diſerget and eau- 
ous N and their Surrogates go. Cl 
Conſtitutions and Canons EO 
ths n the. year 1640, And which, though. 
912 From not a ſufficient ſanction, contain 
les proper for thoſe who act at diſcretign, 
page the Ordinarics and we do in this mat: 
8 and executing licences, The 
That no licence of Marriage 
{ any Ordinary to any. 
rties,, unleſs one of x ie ſaid parties haye 


commorant in the j uriſdiction of the 
Ordinary, far the ſpace of ane whole. 


rule is this: 


be deſired.” By Ee 7 if 076 


munth be required. to h on under 
Pe de WA intitle him 

ts. of the Ordinary” s grants, no 
les time ſeem requilite to make him 
a pariſhioner in the place of ſuch his com. 
Ws  morancy, 
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morancy und to intitle nee the: benefits 
of that claim Reno 5 3- 0} 2&5: 

iS AH now gone! through- with. what 
I propoſed; and have faid all that is neceſſa- 
ry for u full explieation of this important 
Canon, and for ſhewing its relation to, and 
connerion with, all n * Ecgletiainggl 
Conftitetions! 17 1 0 5s mla 
As from rhie-mhole i it ink appears that 
thore is H one law, to be found in this ſet of 
Canons relating to the duties of parochial 
Miniſters; which is in ſome. reſpects more 
punctually : obſerved, and in others leſs: xe- 
garded,' er this fame Canon is: or for the 


dt * 4 LUFISS. 
See the —— in Ro lf. Diſcourſe. 98 to, FUR 
which rehite to conſent of parents, they follow here. Aang 
the conditions on Which licences were to be d, one is, 
cedant, nig aſſenſu 


quod ad nuptiarum ſolemnizationem non ac 
& expreſſo conſenſu parentum hive tutorum Prius impetrato. 
* Eecl. p. 249. R 
ulli * cyjuſcynque ſexus, dignitatis, aut ordinis-(an 
Parentum ſeu, gubernatorum cura & regimine exiſtenti) con 
cedatur, niſi prius conſtiterit de expreſſo conſenſu parentum 
vel gabernatorum —_ (ſi forte p — exceſſengrie per | 
| e patrentum ignzacatiane aut gu rum 
| res facta N 1 ipſorum ; quia us ke 
dam eſſe non putamus nift per nunieios' 
fumæ illæſæ mittantur qui fidem faciant ſe — 
gubernatorum manu TP hujuſmodi recepiſſe veris 
Hnominibus & cognominibus Per hojuſmodi nuncios defignan- 
dorum. 'Tbid. p. ent e Bit + ces 
All theſe: Particulars, . with- a ver ſmall alteration, are 
thrown, o the bad, 102d, and 103d, „Canons. 4 | 
"ee e under the aye of 21 years complete, hal 
contract themſelves, or qparry, without the conſent; of their 
/ Parents, or of their guardians and governors, if (he "Pa: 
F deceaſed.” 8 ous 3 12 GH: 


abe & 
gm-aut, 


— — ᷓͤ —— f — E—— — r ATR oe ers OO — 
” 
. 
. 
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licences, that ſcarce 1 \ 


them; yet no ane thing, i in the whole courſe 
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breach of which, in ſome reſpects, . the pe- 


nalties are ſo rigorouſly exacted, and for the 


breach of which, in other reſpects, the pe- 


nalties are ſo little dreamed of, as in this. 
There is a pretty obvious reaſon, indeed, to 
be given for this. The peace and intereſt of 

private families, as well as of particular 
perſons, are deeply concerned in the due ex- 
ecution of ſome parts of it; but, in the due 
obſervance of otlier parts of it, nothin g more 

is concerned than Eccleſiaſtical. Diſcipline 

and Order. We are allowed, by the laity, to 
break through as many rules of our on of- 


ice as we pleaſe, provided we break through 


theſe only. But, if we break in, though ne- 
ver ſo little, upon thoſe rights and privile- 
ges which are ſecured to them by law, we 
are ſuch tranſgreſſors as may not Paſs unpu- 


| iſhed. 


"We cannot but be very ſenſible, likewiſe 
that, though the world is grown ſo fond of 
o can afford ta 
take them out, will be married without 


Sv + Was 


of proceedings in the Eccleſiaſtical J uriſdic- 
tion, is more complained of than the abuſes 
that are ſometimes made, and the 1 inconve- 
niences that ſometimes follow, upon this pri- 


vilege. And the officiating Clergy ſeldom. 


fail to bear their- ſhare of blame, for their 


ſhare in the execution of ſuch licences as give 
the offence, 


Maur 
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Mar attempts have been made to reme- 
Uy this matter, bat ſtill they have proved 
ineffectual. Very wholeſome provifions-had 
been made, in the Conſtitutions of 1584 and 
1597, under the chapters, de noderandit in- 
_— 5 *. — it appears, by a letter of Arch- 
biſhop * Mbitgiſt's to his ſuffragan Biſhops, 
that theſe: Conſtitutions had no good effect as 
to this article, - The next reform was in our 
1 of Canons; in which rules are 
id down, both to the Eceleſiaſtical Officers 
and the Clergy, more diſtinctly and full 
than in any former Conffitutions.—Yet theſe 
rules, many of them at leaſt, are far from 
being ſtrictly obſerved. Of which I have, 
in part, given you the reaſons. + There 


— 


» See Serype's life of Whitgift, p. 522. And Villints 
Oountile, Vol. IV. p. 353: > | 
All this notwithſtanding, {ſays he,) there come daily com- 
plaints unto me, out of ſeveral parts of this province, that 

ome Miaiſters, neither regarding her Majeſty's pleaſure, nor 
<arcful of our credit, do marry ſome couples in private houſes, 

others do marry thoſe who:came to be married at unſeaſona- 
ble hours; as if atdinances were to be reſtrained; and Miniſ- 
ters ſet at large to break all. orders, Cc. wy 
. + In the year 1690, or 1691, a bill was brought into the 
Houſe of Lords againft clatdeſtine Marriages, the purport 
of which was to make it felony in the Miniſter, who ſhould 

ſolemniae or officiate at ſuch a Marriage. But, after debate, 
it was dropped, and chiefly upon theſe fuggeſtions : — That 
better laws could not be contrived, than thoſe already made, 
to prevent clandeſtine Marriages 2 aud, were our Becleſiaſtical 
Conſtitutions duly obſerved, aad vigorouſly proſecuted a- 
gainſt all thoſe who violate them, there would be no need of 
making: act: of Parliament, or eſtabliſhing ſanguinary wy 
7 | agal 


All this was fully ſet forth in a paper 
Prideaux on this occaſion : which dent 
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was a farther attempt made in Convocation, 
ſo lately as the year 1712, by propoſal for 


an act of Parliament,“ to regulate licences, 


and enforce the Ecclefiaſtieal Laws about 
Marriages, wherein the obſervance of this 
62d Canon was to be ſtrictly bound upon the 
Clergy. + But it came to nothing. And, 


two years after, viz. in 1714, a ſet of Ca- 


nons were : drawn up in Convocation for the 


ſame 


”» 
5 


againſt the Clergy for preventing them. — That moſt of the 


ſtolen Marriages that are complained of, are brought about 


by the diſpenſations of publication of banns, which was the 
original law to preventclandeſtine doings ; the rules laid down 
In the Canons o 1 for — theſe Diſpenſations, not 
being ſtrictly obſerv ught to be. For, were all tte 
rules and cautions there . but duly executed and ob- 
ſerved, it is ſcarce poſſible any clandeſtine Marriage ſhould 
ever hap Therefore, Chancellors, Commiſſaries, and 
their Regiſters, are are to be looked to, if we would have ſecurity 


in this matter. 1 
r. Tumph . 
and bs very 


- worthy of peruſal. 

See this account in his life, p. 81, Sc. 
0 Propoſals, of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, about 
matrimonial licences, April 30, 1712. 


Whereby Judges Eccleſiaſtical, Proctors, Regiſters, 25 well 
as Clergy, were to be fined for all wilful miſcarmages, Te. 


+ Vir. whereas ſundry Ordinances, Canons, and Conſtitu- 


tions, have been formerly made, for preventing irregular and 


clandeſtine Wages, and for the regulating of faculties or 
licences granted 


the ſolemnization of matrimony : we 
enjoin. them all to be carefully obſerved by all perſons whom 


they concern, upon the ſeveral — of the ſaid Ordinances, 


Canons, and Conſtitutions, expreſſed. And, for the more ef- 


fectual preventing ſuch © clandeſtine Marriages, as well as for 
the reformation of ſundry and-grievous abuſes, in the 22 
and obtaining ſuch licences, we do farther ordain an 


44 that 
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ſame end. But they never were confirmed, 
or received their authority; ſo that we are 
left upon the ſole footing of theſe Canons, 

me ne ſaving 


that no Parſon; Vicar, or Curtte, upon pain of ſuſdenſom per 
triennium ipſo fatto, ut ſupra. Wilkins's Councils, Vol. W. 


654. 
: » Driught of Canons for regulating matrimonial licences, 
in order to the more effectual preventing of clandeſtine Mar- 
- Tiages, June 16, 1714. 


The fubſtance of the ſaid Canons tis as followeth, (ſee 
WFilkinss Councils, Vol. IV. p. 659.) +7 +38 5 0p 
1. All perſons concerned are nd, and enjoined, to 
ſee the 62d, 63d, 70th, and 100, 101, 102, 103, and 104th, 
Canons duly obſerved. _ e o4 F | 
2. That, ia every licence to be henceforth granted, the name 
of the pariſh-church, or chapel, where one of the parties to 
be married dwells, or the names of both, (if both parties lie 
within the juriſdiction,) ſhall be inſerted, and mo other. The 
Ordinary, or Surrogate, offending herein, to be ſuſpended 
for a year. A licence, obtained for Marriage in any other 
church beſides the pariſh-church, c. to be void. The 
parties, marrying by ſuch licence, to be puniſhed as for a 
clandeſtine Marriage. And the Miniſter that marries them 
to be ſuſpended for one yea. „ 4 
3. No licence to be granted, unleſs one of the parties have 
been commorant within the juriſdiction for the ſpace of one 
whole month, immediately before the ſaid licence be deſired. 
4. No licence to be granted to any perſon under the age 
of 21 years, unleſs the parents, Cc. expreſsly declare their 
conſent in perſon, or by writing. The faid writing to be at- 
teſted upon oath, and an act to be made of the exhibiting 
thereof, and of the oath of the meſſenger who exhibited it. 
' 5. No Parſon, Vicar, or Curate, under pain of ſuſpenſion 
per triennium ipſe facto, ſhall ſubſtitute or employ knowingly, 
or wilfully permit or ſuffer, any other Miniſter to marry in 
his church, or chapel, without banns or licence lawfully ob- 
6. Matrimony may be celebrated on any day in the year, 


except on 4/-Wedne/day, and in Paſſion-Week, and the zoth 
of January, and all other ſolemn days of faſting, for which a 
: particular 
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ſwing the additional penalty for a'clandeſtine 
Marriage, to be inflicted by virtue of a ſtamp- 
act in e tenth year of Queen Anne. Which 
3s the beſt proviſion we have againſt the groſs 
ractice of marrying without either banns or 
icence. 


My chief deſign and end, in all I have 
been ſaying About this part of the Canon, 
that reſpects perſons under age, may be com- 
prized in — two monitions. | 
Fist, that the Canon, in every view: of 
it, is an unexceptionably: plain rule for us in 
all caſes of minors afked; ogt by barins. And 
that, if : any of us ſhould hap 0 to be proſe- 
rated for not vbſcrving it,” the penalty will 
be as inevitable as the rule is plain. 
SECONDLY, - that, when licences are grant- 
80 to perſons under agh' our rule 
may ſeem leſs plain, and the ill conſequences 
of not adhering to it may be more out of 
ſight: yet, we have the benefit of a greater 
liberty of acting as we pleaſe, than in the 
former caſe, "Becauſe, we cannot be ſtriftly 
bound at any time to the execution of ſuch 
hcences. And, whenſoever there is any fea- 


particalur fakes ſhall be enjoined by public authority... On 
all ſuch days no Miniſter may preſume to celebrate Marriage. 
7. In all entries of weddings in the pariſh-regiſter, diſtinc- 
tion to be made of thoſe who are married by licence, adding 
the name of the Judge who granted the ſaid licence, and in- 
ſerting the date of it: with the names of the pariſhes where 
both parties food at the time of its being granted. 


ſonable 
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fonable doubt, any real grounds of ſuſpicion 
about the legal rocurement of them, we 
ſhall do the prudent thing in forbearing to 
execute them. Let all the faults, if Zach 

there be, in the management of this indul- 
gence of licenſing, and all the blame; lie 
where they ſhquld.. Let them lie ſolely at 
the door of the Eccleſiaſtical Officer who 


grants the faculty; and, let the parochial 
Clergy ſtand clear of them. 


VISI- 
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VISITATION-CHARGE, Anno 1749; 
DISCOURSE XIV, 


Upon ſeveral Canons, but more particularly the 
Potb, about Pariſb Regiſters. 


Reverend Brethren, 5 | 

F what I am now going to deliver to you 
ſhould have the appearance rather of a 
Miſcellany than of a juſt Diſcourſe, you will 
remember that the nature of the deſign I am 
proſecuting confines me to a fixed and certain 
method, and obliges me to obſerve the order 
of the ſeveral ſubjects as they lie before me, 
though there be no ſort of connexion be- 
tween them. And the end of the ſaid deſign, 
which is your fatisfaCtion (if in my power 
to give it you) in ſome obſcure or doubtfal 
points in theſe ſubjects, requires me to be 
more or leſs particular upon each of them, 
as they are more or leſs eaſy to be explained, 
or of more or leſs conſequence to be exami- 
ned and cleared up. e 

1 nAvx already dwelt fo long upon the 
62d Canon about Marriage, in my two laſt 
Charges, that nothing remains to be ſaid up- 


on the 63d Canon about Marriages in exempt 
/ chur ches. 
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churcbet. And eſpecially as the Canon itſelf 
is no more than a direction to the Ordinary, 
how he ſhall proceed, in caſe any Miniſter 
ſhall not obſerve the foregoing Canon, under 
colour of any peculiar liberty, or privilege, 
claimed to appertain to certain churches, or cha< 
pels, within his juriſdiction. 112 
Tux 64th Canon, about bidding belidays, 
and faſting-days, at tbe time appointed in tbe 
communion- boot, refers to a Rubric in the old 
ſervice- book, which is now ſuperſeded. For, 
in all the Common-Prayer Books down to 
the Reſtoration, the declaration of holidays 
was ordered to be made after the ſermon or 
homily ; whereas the preſent Rubric fixes 
another time for it. Yet this Canon is never- 
theleſs in force, as to the cenſures contained 
in it, if any one ſhould purpoſely, or, as the 
Canon ſays, wittingiy, offend therein. Which; 
though it can hardly be ſuppoſed any one 
ſhould at this time of day, was yet to be 
ſuſpected might happen for ſeveral years af- 
ter the Reformation, as well from Miniſters 
popiſhly affected, who retained an eſteem 
for the abrogated ſuperſtitious days, * as from 
thoſe puritanically inchned, who thought 
thoſe few retained in the proteſtant kalendat 
to be too many. But both theſe dangers are 
* For this reaſon the Biſhops were wont to enquire; in their 
Viſitations, *vhether any of their Curates bid any other days 


than were appointed by the neu kalendar. 
. -See Wheatley on the Common Prayer, p. 270. 


& 4 2 no 
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now over, as our preſent Clergy cannot lie 


under temptation, either to add or omit any 


thing in the declaration of holidays ordered 
by the new Rubric in the laſt reviſall. 

In the two next Canons, likewiſe, I ap- 
prehend we are very little concerned. For, 
though the one be intitled, Miniſders to de- 
nounce recuſants.; and the other, Miniſters to 
confer with recuſants ; yet the execution of 
both, as appears from the tenor of them, ap- 
pertaias more to the Ordinary than to the 
parochial Clergy. The Ordinary, by the firſt 
of them, 7s to ſer and give order about denoun- 
cing excommunicates; and the Biſhop of the 
dioceſe, by the other of them, is o appointor 
to approve the Miniſter who fhall be intrufted 
with conferring with recuſantts. 

' However, I would here obſerve, for the 
better underſtanding of theſe Canons, that 
by recuſarts in the former of them (or the 
65th) ure meant reriſants at large, including 
all kinds of diſſenters from the eftabliſhed 
communion, * (But you know, fince the 


All perſons whatfoever, not repairmg to the eſtabliſhed 
church and ſervice, were to be puniſhed as ſuch; By 23d 
Elix. c. 1.— 29th Eliz. c.6.— and 35th Elix. c. 1. And, 
there were forms of ſubmiſſion appointed, as well for- fedr- 
tious ſeckaries, recuſants, (35th Eliz. 1.) as for pepiſb recuſants, 
(35th Elix. 2.) They, who would know how this matter of 
Recuſancy ftood, and the jealouſies of the Government about 
it, may conſult — the Council's letter to Archbiſhop 
Grindall, about Recuſants, in 1581, with his directions to 
his officers thereupon. Szrype's life of Grindal, p. 5 and 
„ ilkins's 
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Toleration of Diſſenters, the erime of this 
recuſaucy, at leaſt all that was judged fo by 
the State, is no longer charged upon them, 
or condemned by ſentence of excommunica- 
tion.) But by Recuſants in the 66th Canon 
are meant Popiſbd Recuſants only, or thoſe 
who did not repair to the eſtabliſhed ſervice 
on account of their attachment to the ſee of 
Rome. And the reconciling of theſe, if poſ- 
ſible, was thought of ſuch difficulty, as well 
as importance, that none but a Preacher, or 
a licenſed man, might undertake it, nor even 
he, without the ſpecial approbation and di- 
rection of his Dioceſan, who was to take care, 
in caſe the Miniſter of the pariſh might not 
be thought ſufficient, to re ſome neigh. 
bouring Clergyman to diſcharge this office. 
TxeRE is another Canon about preſent- 
ing of Popiſh Recuſents, viz. 114, which, 
though placed under another title, will fall 
moſt properly under our conſideration here. 
Wherein they are diftinguiſhed farther into 
abſolute Recuſanis, and balf Rocuſanis, (abſo- 
lutè & ex parte Recuſantes.) By the one 
were meant Papiſts profeſſed ; by the other, 
ſuch as came to church, but refuſed to re- 
ceive the communion. And this preſent- 


Wilking's Councils, Vol. IV. b. 301. Alſo the Council's let- 
ter to Archbiſhop Vhitgiſt, about Recuſants, in 1594, with 

his directions thereupon. Villins's Councils, p. 346. And 
Rev 7's letter to his Suffragans, about excommunicating 


egulants, in 3 598, Wilkins's Councils, ibid. 359- 
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ment was to be made by the Clergy only; 
and by them yearly, on pain of ſuſpenſion. 
But, this order is obſolete and of no effect 
with regard to the Popiſh half Recuſants ; 
becauſe, ſince the pecuniary mulEts for not 
coming to church, have ceaſed to be levied, 
there are no ſuch half Recuſants among us. 
And the end of it, with regard to the decla« 
red Papiſts, is now anſwered another way; 
which is, by our certifying their numbers to 
our Ordinaries, as often as we are called up- 
on to make ſuch inquiſition in our reſpective 
. N ö 
Ap, for the reaſons above-mentioned, as 
Itake it, we are no longer under obligation 
to follow the direction, given in the 112th 
Canon, of preſenting, along with our Church< 
wardens, all the Non-communicants at Eaſter, 
who. are above ſixteen years of age, within 
our pariſhes, For, this ſeems only to have 
been framed for the hetter diſcovery of Re- 
cuſants of all denominations, But now, ſince 
all the ſectaries are exempted by the Tolera- 
tion, and many other and more effectual 
laws enacted for the convicting of Papiſts, 
this method of information by preſentment 
is quite dropped, and is grown out of date. 
AND, as to the 113th Canon, about pre- 
ſentments by Miniſters, which IT take this 
opportunity of juſt touching upon, though 
it is in its full force, and may ſometimes 
very properly be put in execution by us; yet 
bet | 3 | it 
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it is no injunction upon us, but only a per- 
miſſion or a warrant for us, either to join in 
a preſentment, or to make preſentment alone, 
if we judge proper, of notorious and ſcanda- | 
Jous offenders. 

To have ſuch power is uſeful. But, the 
exerciſe of 1t is, and was defigned to be, a 
point of diſcretion, | 

ANp now, after this little digreſſion to 
three Canons that lie under another title, I 
return to the place I had left, and proceed 
to the 67th Canon, intitled, Minifters fo vifit 
tbe. fick. Concerning which, though abun< 
dance might be ſaid of its importance as a 
miniſterial duty, and the never- ceaſing obli- 
gation of it upon us in its own nature, yet, 
conſidered as a canonical injunction, 1 have 
only theſe two remarks to make. 

Tx firſt is, that it doth not certainly ap- 
r from hence, whether we are to viſit the 
dick without being ſent to or not. When any 
perſon, ſays the — is dangerouſly ill in any 
pariſh, the curate, having knowledge thereof, 
(Minifter ed de re certior factus,) ſhall reſort, 
Sc. which may be underſtood either of in- 
formation by a ſpecial meſſage, or otherwiſe 
by common report. 

Tur intention of our Church (ſays LE 
fung e * is, that the Miniſters ſhould come, 
both nt for and unſent for. And he quotes 


2 


t Alliance of Divine Offices, p. 297. 7 
thereupan 


- 
. +» 
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thereupon an order of Polycarp's, Let the 
Preſbyters viſit all fick perſons. Yet Mr. 
Wheatley* obſerves, and pertinently enough, 
that, in our preſent Rubric + before the Of- 
fice of Viſitation, the care of ſending for the 
Miniſter is left to the Sick. For, the Prieſt 
himſelf (as he adds) may never have heard 
of his ſickneſs, or, if he has, may not be fo 
good a judge when his viſit will be ſeaſona- 
ble, or when the party 1s beſt able to join 
with him. 
Tuis is therefore a matter that muſt be 
left to the diſcretion of the Clergy. The 
Canon will be fulfilled, as it may be inter- 
preted, either way. 

My other remark is much of the fame 
nature. The Canon ſays, if the Miniſter be 
no Preacher, he ſhall follow the order of the 
communion: book in his Viſitation of the ſick. 
But, if he be a Preacher, Zhen as be ſhall think 
moſt needful and convenient. But, the old diſ- 
tinction between Preachers and Non-Preach- 
ers is too much worn out to ſerve for a rule 
in the preſent times. The privileges of 
Preachers do by cuſtom belong to the whole 
Order. Therefore the liberty of uſing other 


forms of Viſitation, than that preſcribed in 


the Office, as occaſion may require, ſhould 


Common Prayer, p. 
+ When any perſon is = notice ſhall be given dere 
to the Miniſter of the Pariſh, Te, 


ſeem 
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ſeem to be common too. Eſpecially as it 
mult be acknowledged that the Office in the 
Common-Prayer is deficient in many caſes ; 
and, as there are ſeveral other very proper 
and uſeful forms compoſed to ſupply the de- 
fects thereof. | 
As to the queſtion, whether, by the Act 
of Uniformity, we be not reſtrained from 
uling any private forms, even on theſe occa- 
ons, I ſhould leave it to the learned in the 
Law to determine it. But certainly there is 
fo much reaſon to be pleaded for this liberty, 
and ſo much countenance given to it in this 
Canon, that no Clergyman need _— | 
any danger of cenſure for making uſe of it. 
Provided always that he be diſcreet in that 
uſe, and doth not neglect or intermit the uſe 
of the preſcribed and authorized form, fo 
far as1t is adapted to his purpoſe. * 


Com 


There is another Canon, which, though placed under ano- 

cher title, hath an immediate relation to this. For, though it 
beanticled, A cheft for alms in every church, yet the principal 
ſuhject of it is a direction to Miniſters u gently to exhort their 
pariſhioners, and eſpecially when they make their teffaments, to 
give, as they can beſt ſpare, to the ſaid c 


be, for the aſe of the 
poor. And to this the Rubrics in the Office of Viſitation of 
the Sick do evideatly relate, wiz. ſuch as direct that prople 
ſhall b admonifhed to make their wills, 'if they have not before 
diſpoſed of their goods, and to give liberally to the poor, if they be 
of abilities e to do. In my remarks on theſe Rubrics, an my 
fourth Diſcourſe, I have given an account of the occafion and 
reaſons of this Canon; to which I new refer, and need not 
repeat: but ſhall only obſerve, that, as that part of the 
Feelent Canon, which requires the 


Miniſter to move perſons, 
when 
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- Come we now to the 68th Canon about 
public Chriſtenings and Burials. ' In which: 
whatever might ſeem to admit of a doubt is 
cleared up in the Rubrics of thoſe Offices. 
As, for inſtance, from the Miniſter's being 
obliged not to refuſe Baptiſm to children that: 
are brought to him upon Sundays, or holidays, 
which is all that the Canon enjoins, it ſeems» 
to follow that he may refuſe baptizing on all 
other days, and plead the Canon for his au- 
thority. But the Rubric, though it orders 
him frequently fo admoni/h the people to bring 
their children only on Sundays and holidays; 
giving alſo the reaſon of ſuch order, yet per- 
mits them (if neceſſity ſo require) to bring 
their children to be baptized any other day. 
What is to be underſtood by the neceſſity ſo 
requiring, I have fully examined, when we 


when they make their wills, to contribute to the poor man's 
box, by telling them, — that, whereas heretofore they 
| bave been diligent to beftow much ſubſtance, otherwiſe than God 
commanded, to ſuperſtitious uſes, and that now at this time they 
ought to be much more ready to give to the poor, &c. As this 
argument, I ſay, borrowed from King Edward VI's Injunctions 
in 1547, when it had its full weight, and applied before it 
was altogether out of date, in the year of the Canons, wir. 
1603, can have no place or uſe at this time of day; and, as 
moſt other arguments for the ſupply of the poor's box, or 
cheſt of alms, are almoſt out of date with us, the 's boxes 
themſelves being ſo in moſt places; I do ſuppoſe that the 
Purpoſe of this Canon may be thought ſufficiently anſwered, 
af Miniſters be careful to recommend almſgiving to their peo» 
ple at all proper ſeaſons, and eſpecially when they make 
their wills, if a fair opportunity be given of putting in a 
Piece of ſeaſonable advice to that purpoſe. TNT BR 


were 
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were upon this Rubric, and fo ſhall, drop 
the enquiry now. | 
Tavs, again, from the Miniſters ei 
obliged not to refuſe burial, except the. arty 
deceaſed were excommunicated majori excom= 
mynicatione, and no man able to teſtify of bis 
repentance, which is all that the Canon. en- 
Joins, one would naturally; gather that there 
are no other caſes in which he may refuſe 
burial; and that, even in this 1 he may 
not refuſe it, if it can he proved to him that 
the excommunicate. perſon was a true peni- 
tent, But, there is no room left for making 
a query upon either of theſe points, after 
we have read the Rubric, which forbids not 
only excommunicate perſons to be buried, but 
alſo thoſe who are. unbaprized, and thoſe who 
haye laid violent bands upon themſelves. Nei- 
ther is there any proviſo in it 
pentance of an excommunicate- perſon, It 
ſpeaks andefinitely of all that die under the 
entence of excommunication, without lea- 
vinganydiſcretionary power with the Miniſter, 
either to abſolve, or to bury as if abſolution 
"ed been obtained. * 


ile have been, ſince the Reformation, as well as be- 
fare. .cammiſfions granted for burial of perſons dying excom- 
munjcate, and in Ke caſes for abfolving them too, in order 
to Chriſtian burial. G18. Cod. p. 540. Which had Sena 
unneceſſary, if any . 3 with the Miniſter 
hamfelf, 2 241 Wes 
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I theſe points, therefore, the Rubxics are 
our guides, and this Canon is ſuperſeded by 

Tux next Canon, coneerning Private Bap- 
tiſms, receives like wiſe improvements from 
the preſent Rubrie: as, firſt, that in all ſuch 
caſes, the form preſcribed for private houſes, 
and that only, {hall be uſed ; which, though 
preſumed to be intended, 1s not explicitly or- 
dered by the Canon. Secondly, whereas 
the Canon is a rule to the Miniſter only, in 
caſe of an infant s weakneſs, and the danger of 
its degth, the Rubrie extends the rule to 
any great or ſufficient cauſe, when any great 
need ſhall compel the people to procure their 
children to be baptized at home. But then, 
in one other point, which is only preſumed 
to be intended in the Rubric, the Canon is 
explicit, namely, that information, given to 
the Miniſter of any child's danger, ſhall be 
given duly, and without any manner of collu- 
ion; which deſerves our ſpecial notice, that 
wedo not miſuſe the liberty of private Bap- 
tiſms, granted us both by .Rubric and Ca- 
non, purely to ſerve ſome private family 
convenience, or particularhumour of parents, 
colluſively repreſented to us under the no- 
tion of a neceſſity. But, to this point-I-have 
ſpoke ſufficiently before, when the Rubrics 

before the Office of Private Baptiſm were un- 
„„ ff 1:95 


AND, 
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Asp, I have only one thing more to ob- 
ſerve of this Canon, vi. that the laying this 
Injunction fo ſtrictly upon the Clergy to at- 
tend children in caſes of danger, and the gi- 
ving this reaſon for it, Jef# they ſhould die un- 
baptized through the Miniſter's default, is a 
proof that our Church diſallowetli the laity, 
on any pretence of neceſſity whatſoever, to 
adminiſter this ſacrament ; and that the ſal- 
vation of a child may be as ſafely truſted with 
the mercies of God without Baptiſm as with 
one that is irregular; that is to ſay, perform- 
ed by perſons not authorized or commiſſioned 
to give 1t.* 

Bur the other inference, that + Mr. Meal. 
ley would draw from this Canon, viz. that 
e Ss 2 our 


dee a remarkable article, among ſome others, paſſed, by 
both houſes of Convocation, in 1575, in Gzb/on's Codex, p-. 
446. And Collzer's Eccl. Hiſt, Vol: II. p. 552. Wherein 
it was reſolved, that N in caſe of neceffity, wat 
only to be miniftered by a lawful Miniſter or Deacon, called to be 
preſent for that purpoſe, and by none other. And that all other 
perſons ſhall be inbibited to intermeddle with the Miniſtry of Bap- 

tiſin privately, it being no part of their vocation. 3 

There is ſome doubt whether this article was ever publiſhed 
or not. Ste Gib/on, Collier, and Wheatley, p. 3539. _ 
I + Illuftration, p. 355. She (the Church) 3 in 

* the 6gth Canon, a child will die unbaptized, if the regular 
* Miniſter do not come time enough to baptize it.“ Hf. 
It ſhould be added, and alis if no body te baptixe it, which 
| the ſuppoſes none but a regular Miniſter ſhould preſume to 
do, arid which ſhe inhibits every body elſe from doing. 

Ibid. ** She expreſcly declares, in the aboveſaid determi- 
tt nation,” (viz. that of the Biſhops and Clergy in 1575 men- 
tioned in the laſt note,) that Baptiſm is only to be nies 

© ere 
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our church difalloweth the validity and effi- 
cacy of all ſuch Baptiſms as have been 
irregularly adminiſtered by lay-hands ; and, 
_ that 


te tered by a lawful Miniſter,” &fc. —— A plain intima- 
tion that no Baptiſm but what is adminiſtered by perſons 
« duly ordained is valid and efe#ual.” Anſw. It ſhould 
have been ſaid, rather, none but ſuch is warrantable and re- 
gular. The difference is evident. Of the latter the gives 
more than a plain intimation. Of the former ſhe 3 none, 
unleſs it be an intimation to the contrary in the Rubrics of the 
Office of Private Baptiſm. 
Bid. If Baptiſm adminiſtered by perſons not ordained be 
% valid, and ſufficient tv convey the benefits of it, why 
«© ſhould ſuch perſons be prohibited to adminiſter it in caſes 
of real neceſſity, when a regular Miniſter cannot be pro- 
«© cured?” A4n/w. For the ſame reaſon that they are prohi- 
bited to adminiſter it in caſes of no neceſſity, and when a re- 
gular Miniſter may be procured. Becauſe ſuch acts, in them 
who have no authority, are preſumptuous; nor is their pre- 
ſumption leſs in caſes of neceflity than where there 1s none : 
becauſe, neceſſity doth not authoriſe them. And yet ut doth 
not follow, that, in any caſe, their act, when done, is void and 
null, or of no effect. 
 Jbid. ** It would ſurely be better for a child to have it 
% from any hand, (if any hand could give it,) than that it 
* ſhould die without the advantage of it.“ Anfew. But it is 
xot better for a child to have it from a wrong hand, or any 
hand that hath no right to give it. And, though God may ra- 
tify ſuch act, and alloy, it the advantages of Baptiſm in reſpect 
of the child, which is not concerned in the preſumption of 
adminiſtration, yet this will not make ſuch adminiftrations 
lawful, or be a reaſon why they ſhould be permitted. 
Ibid. ** Our Church, therefore, by prohibiting all from in- 
« termeddling in Baptiſm but a lawfaf Miniſter, plainly hints, 
*< that, when Baptiſm is adminiftered by any others, it conve 
© no benefit or advaxtage to the child. An/w. Our Church 
no where denies that lay-baptiſm is an admiſſion into the Chrif- 
tian Covenant and Church, or that a child ſo baptized ſhall 
not receive the advantages and benefits of ſuch admiffion, 


through God's mercies, I it dies; or through its own _ 
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that perſons “ ſo pretendedly baptized ought 
afterwards to apply to a lawful Miniſter for 
the ſaid ſacrament, doth not appeat to be 
equally well drawn. Nay, it rather appears 
plainly by the Rubric, that nothing can au- 
thorize a rebaptization, or hypothetical bap- 
tiſm, but a doubt of an original deficiency, 
either in the mutter or in the form of the 


and obedience, if it lives. And yet ſhe alloweth not that 
any lay perſon hath authority to adminifter it, or ought to be 
ſuffered to do ſo. She takes all imaginable care that children 
ſhall have the benefits of Baptiſm in a regalar way, and pro- 
hibits irregular Baptiſms, even in caſes of neceffity ; for, ſhe 
leaves the event, in extraordinary caſes, when a regular Bap- 
tiſm cannot be procured, to the wiſe Author and Appointer of 
the inftitution, whoſe mercies are not abſolutely tied to ont - 
ward means, and in whoſe hands ſhe looks upon children to 
be <qually ſafe, whether they be baptized by uncommiſſioned 
perſons, or die without any Baptiſm at all. 

bid. p. 356. And conſequently, that perſons fo pre- 

t fendedly 2 (if they live to be ſenfible of their ſta 
& and condition) are to apply to a regular and lawful Minif- 
«« ter for that holy ſacrament of which they only received 
e à prophanation before.” | 

| Anſw. Pretendedly baptized (inſtead of preſumptuouſſy 
baptized) is begging the queſtion. That they are to apply, 
c. is more than our Church any where teaches. Nor can a 
command, or even a permiſſion, of rebaptization be found in 
any of her Laws or Conſtitutions, Neither can the recipient 
of the ſacrament, in its efſentials, be ſaid 7o receive a propha- 
nation purely on atcount of the adminiſtrator. Every ſa- 
crament is in ſuch a ſenſe profaned, when adminiſtered by evil 
and 28 (though, in point of commiſſion, authorized 
men. Yet the effects on the recipients are no ways altere 
thereby. Art. of Rel. XXVI. Can. 57. 80 Baptiſm may be 
Falutary and beneficial to a worthy recipient, though wrong- 
fully adminiſtered by unauthorized hands, and in that ſenſe 
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inſtitution: 
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_ inſtitution : which are called the eſſentials of 
baptiſm, and diſtinguiſhed as ſuch from the 
authority of the adminiſtrator. But, this 
point has likewiſe been already under con- 
ſideration, when I diſcourſed upon that Ru- 
bric, and therefore I ſhall not reſume it 
n=: EOS „ 
Bur proceed to the next Canon in courſe, 
which is the 7oth, about keeping of Pariſh- 
Regiſters, with which I ſhall conclude this 
miſcellany, as I think it may moſt properly 
be called. . 
AND here, in regard to Regiſters, (quorum 
permagnus uſus eſt, ſays the Conſtitution * in 
1597, from which this Canon is taken, ) the 
firſt thing I ſhall take notice of is, that the 
Miniſters and Church-wardens are allotted 


* De regiſtris in eceleſiis ſalvæ cuſtodiæ committendis, 
— Et quia regiſtra in ecclefiis (quorum permagnus uſus eſt) 
fideliter volumus cuſtodiri, primum ftatuendum putamus ut 
in ſingulis viſitationibus admoneantur Miniſtri, et Economi 
Eccleſiarum de inj unctionibus regus ea de re diligentius ob- 
ſeryandis. g ; 050 

The Injunction, here referred to, is the tenth article of 
Queen Zlixabeth's Inj unctions. Sparrow, p. 70. Accordingly, 
among the articles of Viſitation of the ſame year, vix. 1559, 
one is, Item, Whether they have one book, or Regifter, kept, aubere- 
in they write the day of every wedding, chriſtening, and burying. 
Sparrow, p. 173. | 
: again, among the Proteſtations in 1564, one is, { ſhall 
keep the Regiſter-book, according to the Queen's Majeſty's Injuncs 
tions. Sparrow, p. 128. 5 „ 

Not that theſe were the firſt Inj unctions on this head; for, 
thoſe of Edvard VI. in 1547, are word for word the ſame 
with the Queen's, fo far as they relate to Regiſters. Sparrow, 
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their diſtinct ſhares in the proviſion and pre- 
ſervation of them. , 
Tua they be of parchment belongs to 
the Church-wardens: to take care of at the 
charges of the pariſh, This was firſt ap- 
pointed in the Conſtitutions 1597. For, be- 
fore that time, they were commonly in pa- 
per. And the reaſon given for this alteration 
was, that they might be more durable, and 
better preſerved, as authentic records for the 
L + Es 

 Trar a tranſcript of the old Regiſters, 
from the time Þ+ that the law was firſt made, 
(viz. 1538,) % far as the ancient books could 
be procured, at leaſt from the beginning of the 


0 i 


Deinde ut libri ad hunc uſum deſtinati, u tutius reſervart 
& ad poſteritatis memoriam propagari poſlint, ex pergameno 
ſympubys parochianorum in poſterum conficiantur. In iifque 
non modo ex vetenbus libris cartaceis tranſumpta nomina 
eorum qui regnante ſereniſſimà domina Elizabetha aut bap- 
tiſmatis aqua abluti, aut matrimomo copulati, aut ecclefiaſtice 
ſepulturz beneficio affecti ſint, ſuo ordine ſumptibus parochia- 
norum infcribantur. Sed eorum etiam qui in poſterum bap- 
tizati vel matrimonio conjuncti aut ſepulti fuerint. Conft, Ecel, 
r ̃˙ anrtliEnoco 
1 "The firſt: law about Regiſters was in the goth year of 
Henry VIII. at the requeſt and by the means of Lord Crom- 
«well. 
The Injunction was, — That every Parſon, Vicar, or Cu- 
rate, was to furniſh a book to regiſter Weddings, Rurials, and 
Chriftenings. Coll. Eccl, Hiſt. Vol. II. p. 130. And Bur- 
net's Hiſt. Refor. Vol. I. Book III. p. 180. E 

The order, in the preſent Canon, for carrying the tranſcript 
fo far back as the zoth of Henry VIII. was an improvement 
of the Conſtitution of 1597, which had na farther retroſpe& 
chan to primo Elix. oe PETERS 


reign 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth, that tranſcript; 
I ſay, ſhould be. made i 8. 1 books be of 
parchment, belonged allo to the, Churet 
dens to take 25 15 and a t the c png 
the pariſh, as plainly ap 5 1156 rompa- 
ring this Canon with the ente 


1 

How well either of theſe orders were exe- 
cuted by the Churchwardens, after the pub- 
liſhing of the Canon, let every one Judge 
from what they find in the Regilhers of their 
own pariſh. : 

In the mean time, what! is more re 

for me to obſerve to you is, that the Canon 
enjoins the Miniſter, * from henceforth, in 
poſterum, from the time of theſe Canons ta- 
king place, to make all the entries in the Re- 
giſter- book himſelf. ee ns which had 

not been made by any of the former Injunc: 
tions or Conſtitutions. 


War I would recommend to you heres 
upon, in a particular manner, is, uy 752 


would make theſe entries in kes 
Wed is as ee as the , par meat, e to 


3 


* Theiwnitin or entering uames, Be, Was * to che 
Miniſters and Church-wardens jointly in Eqzoard YL's and 
Queen Elizabeth's Inj unctions. 

The Miniſter, — is ordered, in the Conllito tze of 

1597, to read oyer weekly, and publicly, the names, that 
had been entered the week before: Quz per ſingulas hebdo- 
modas in hiſce libris inſcripta nomina fuerint ea ſingulk dis 
bus dominicis poſt preces matutinas aut veſp. finitas aperts 
& diſtinctè per Miniſtrum legantur. 


make 
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make the Regiſter a ſtanding: and durable 
evidence; I cannot ſay indeed this is expreſſ- 
Iy mentioned in the Canon, yet heverthaleb 
it is implied in the words, ſhall write and re- 
cord. For, nothing written can be ſaid to be 
recorded, unleſs it be Written with ink that 
_ ſtand, as well as in a hand that 1 is legi- 
le 
Ac Am, the proviſion of 2 cheſt, or coffer, 
with three Jocks and keys, at the charges of the 
pariſh, belongs to the Churchwardens. And 
conſequently the Miniſter is not anſwerable 
for any failure herein; or any failure of what 
depends upon ſuch a coffer, and the Regiſter 
being ſo depoſited 1 in it; as, for inſtance, his 
taking - the Regiſter from thence, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Churchwardens, every Sab- 
bath, and in their preſence entering the bu- 
ſineſs of the week foregoing, and this, too, 
immediately after Morning and Evening 
prayer, and then returning the book into the 
cheſt again, and ſecuring it under all their 
three keys. All which particulars are conſe- 
quent upon the order for the cheſt, and are 
enjoined the Miniſter on preſumption only 
that the Churchw-ardens have performed 
their part. | 
Bur, indeed, it be muſt be 9 that 
ſuch inconveniences do likewiſe attend the 
ſtrict- obſervance of theſe orders, that they 
have been generally diſpenſed with, and the 
end of them anſwered another way. 


Tt Tus 
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Tux two principal inconveniences; which 
I have my eye upon, are theſe: 
FrIks r, that the Regiſters, thus kept in 
coffers, are frequently m danger of being da- 
maged and corrupted with the damps and 
moiſture which are often found, in uhr 
churches, to be incurable. And which 
would by degrees prey upon and deface the 
books, and defeat one great end of their pre- 
ſervation with ſo much care: which is for 
the ſake of poſterity, e 
AND, ſecondly, the keeping them, as the 
Canon directs, makes them, in great mea, 


ſure, uſeleſs to another end, for which they 45 


are kept for the benefit of the preſent times; 
viz. the granting certificates out of them, 
from time to time, to ſuch perſons as deſire 
them and are concerned in them. For, if theſe 
tranſeripts could only be made and atteſted 
at the times appointed in the Canon for the 
book to be taken out of the cheſt, or at leaſt 
not atherwiſe than in the preſence both of 
the Miniſter and Churchwardens, * I need 


The reaſon, given in the Canon for the three locks and 
keys, being, ** that neither the Miniſter without, the two 
1 Churchwardens, nor the Churchwardens without the Mi- 
J niſter, ſhall at any time take that book gut of the Haid 
ne HER TY We STI 
\. Neque vero in unius cujuſquam cuſtodia librum illum, ſed 
in ciſta publica eaque trifariam obſerata, reſeryandum' pura- 
mus, ita ut neque fine Miniſtro Guardiani, nec fing utriſ- 
gue Guardianjs Miniſter quicquam poſſit innovare. Conf. 

597 ᷑³ N | * 


* 
o 


not 
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not ſay what difficulties muſt ariſe to the par- 
ties who apply for copies out of the Regiſ- 
_ And F en hath — 

or keeping theſe books in places aſſigned, 
| 722 conſent of dne Milter and 
Churchwardens, or by the Miniſter alone, 
where they may be conſulted with conveni- 
tice and without delay; and uſe and pre- 
ſeription upon this convenience have hrought 
the Regiſters almoſt: ſblely into the poſſeſhon 
and caſtody of the Miniſters, which, though 
not ſo agreeable to the contents of the Canon, 
ſoits'migtity well with the title of it, which 
is, Ministers to keep 4 Regiſter of Chriftenings, 
Weddings, and Burials. Or, as it is in the La- 
tin, Miniſtiri regiftrum confervare ui. 
Bor now there is another point enjoined 
in this Canon with regard to Regiſters, from 
the literal execution of which we ſnould by 
no means depart; but act in concert thereiri 
witk our Churchwardens. And that is, the 
fubſeription of our and their names at the 
bottom of each page in the book when it is 
filled up with entries.“ Which is a matter 
of the greater conſequence to be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, becauſe, without ſuch ſubſcription at 


* Poſtquam autem paginam aliquam integram multorum 
nominim iaſcriptio compleverit, tum Guardianorum ipſius 
parochiz ſubſcriprionibus volumus eam commaniri. 
Idemque in tranſumptis ex veteribus libris cartaceis paginis 
ſingulis fieri, ſed diligenti ac fidelj prius habit collatlone. 

Cent. 1597. Sparrow, p. 257. 


. P 
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the foot of every page as the Canon requires, 
our Regiſter- books are not — in the 
courts of law: and conſequently may, in 
ſome very material and intereſting points, 
prove inſufficient to anſwer one of the great 
ends deſigned by them. 

Tuis therefore l muſt deen to be 
conſtantly done, becauſe it may happen that 
the crvil rights and properties of Private 0 
ſons may greatly depend upon it. 
Tux yearly tranſmiſſions, likewiſe, of co- 


pies of our Regiſters, (which belongs to the 
ugh 


Churchwardens to take care of, - tho 
the Miniſter is to join with them in the at- 
teſtation,) are of no ſmall uſe, if regularly 
tranſmitted and duly preſerved; for, they 
will not only ſupply the place of a Regiſter 
* or de by accident, but they guard 
inſt forgeries and reſtore eraſements. I 
Na myſelf ſeen the date of a: baptiſm, up- 
on which not only the true age of a perſon, 
but the claim to an eſtate, depended, in con- 
ſequence of the proof of ſuch age, ſo clean- 
ly eraſed, that, — h the fictitious date 
appel cridentiy t to bea Wer Mk; was 


* Poſtremum eſt ut 8 uotannis cuj juſque anni 
auctæ nominum inſcriptionis ad epiſcopi diocceſani regiſtrum 
per — infra menſem poſt feſtum Paſchatis, tranſmit- 
tatur, & Ca fo do ullo recipiatur, atque in archivis epiſcopi 

a 


fideliter cuſtodiatur. Conf. 3; o which the preſent 
Canon hath added, zo be Aber 


ed with the ** of. the aig 
Miniſter and (C burchwardens. 


impoſſible 
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impoſſible to recover the true one. Now 
of what uſe, in ſuch caſe, | muſt a regularly-. 
atteſted tran ſcript 1 in the Biſhop s office be? 
Vr, if it be conſidered how negligent 
the Churchwardens often are in tranſmitting 
ſuch copies, how negligent alſo the Biſhop's 
officers in calling for them when not exhi- 
bited, and in keeping of them vrhen obtained, 
(and perhaps for this reaſon, becauſe the Ca- 
non has ordered them to be received without 
taking any fee for theſame.)- . And alſo con- 
ſidering the doubts, which have been of late 
years pretended in the temporal courts, about 
P admiſſion. of ſuch evidences from the Bi- 
s Regiſtry, which they are apt to deny 
_ a court of record, while no doubt is 
= — of the X of our pariſſi Re- 
giſters, if duly kept and ſubſcribed as the 
Canon directs; Iſay, conſidering how many 
ways the benefits, deſigned by theſe copies, 
or duplicates, are and may be fruſtrated, we 
may perceive very great reaſon to take ſpe- 
cial care of the originals, and to preſerve 
their authenticity by regular atteſtations. 
'THERE is one thing more I ſhould men- 
tion with regard to Regiſters, vig. the re- 
ſerving a particular place in them for entering 
the Birtbs of Diſſenters children of all deno- 
minations, ſo far as they come certainly to 
our knowledge, either by information of their 
parents or otherwiſe. 


WIILE 


71. The RobxTts and Baade 


Warr the tax upon Births* was ini forte; 
the Clergy were obliged; under ſevere: nal. 
ties, to regiſter all perſons hn, tie 
biptized; within their pariſhes, by knlch 
meatis the Diſſenters ſRare@ irt all "the eivit 
benefits of our Regiſters; But though; ſince 
the ceffation” of tfat tax, we are no lo 
under obligation to regiſter their children; 
neither, inderd can we honeſtly and 9000 
regiſter thr baptifins, nor enter them ifito 
the liſt of our pariſhioners baptized by the 
rules of the Church; yet it may prove a piece 
of ſinguler ſervice, to me 6f them, to 
their births entered, upon the atteſtatĩon of 
their parents, in ſome ſpare leaf of our Re- 

ſter- books. A favour which, e 
1a: never Ye denied. 51s 


on ne TED 73k WL 11.— Rates ut en Mat- 
Tiages an 

710 e to Keep 72 of the births of erſons 
zur on baptized in l Which Regiſters the col- 
le&ors of the went view at ſoalonable times. Miniſters 
_ offending to forfeit At 

And 7 — 8, Wi HI. c c. 35. Key Incukibent; or Cu- 
rate, to regiſter che births of erin born" in their pariſhes, = 
and not baptized in the church. For which he is to pe 6 4. 
to enter it, and, if he neglects, to forfeit 40. But then the 
parents of ſuch children muſt give che Niailter notice sf Surf 


birth,” or elſe chey muſt forfeit 40% 
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VISITATION: CHAROE, a 1752 


s v. * XV. 


* the” 72 Canon, about hb Ene. e cum- 
my re Mp th dealt e ; 


1 


Neueren Brethren, - 8k 
{ ? Na —— au more tha e once; 

in the courſe of my — o thi 
Canons, the neceflity of referring anil-having 
recourſe —— to the Latin edition Gf 
them, in order to aſcertain the ſanſe of the 
Exgliiſt verſion. . there are not an me 
a nous epreſſi ons in the tranſlatiom itſalf, 
whoſe meanings are fixed by the original, 
_ there are A qe and. faults. alſo in our 


ms / editons, which.:are to be 
corre by - Latin copies. And, ther 


are no inſtances of this more remarkable 
than that which I am goin to take notice 
Whic 


of in the 72d Canon, comes now un- 
der our ee For, 1 paſs over the 


Canon immediately preceding, (intitled, Mi- 


niſter not to preach or adminiſter the com- 
munion in — houſes,) becauſe it neither 


contains any thing difficult or doubtful, * 
Ot 


316 np ahi CANOE the 


doth. it furniſh any mattet öf 9 
ay be worthy your attenti u. 
the 72 abel Which com 


| 35 nt TIT th be patſed” oyer? ik rs 


ng Block in the Fel i, and 


chat 


18 a 
we afe obli auſe at the' ve of it. 
1 jy 1 00 e Jo copies, n T 


runs variouſly. 
Ix ſome, for —_ as in thoſe 'whith 

are commonly printed at the end of our folio 
Common-Prayer books, for the uſe of church- 
es, it runs thus: HOU 
"Minrerens not to app -pieblie" or 
private faſts, or Prophets: « to were 
but by authority. ee 
© , In others, again, as in the colleRtion of 

Articles, Canons, and Injunctions, publiſhed 
by order of the Archbiſhop! of Canterbury, 
for the uſe of the parochial Clergy, of which 
there have been ſeveral editions; in theſe, I 
ſay, the title runs thus: | 
MixsTERs not to appoint | [pablic Er 
private faſts, or to exorciſe, but 1 atho. 
| gin te 


= 
#'X of ' 
* * - 
- -_ 
* 
* - . 

- y » * 
— » 


Euerciſę in the title of the Canon, i in the editions of OV. 


Exorciſe. Old black-letter Canons | 
nons and editions of Oxferd, 1712, 1718. Lend. Che Bil 
1693, 1706, 1710, 1715, 1745, 1750. | | 
In the body of the Canon, Exerciſes in all the editions juſt 
now mentioned, excepting the ColleQion, Where it R Baprea/es 3 3 
this was printed in 1724. | 


1701. Lond. 1727, 1732, 1734, 1. V Glen 74, 1745: 


IN 
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In Biſhop Grbſon's Codex, where the title 
of this Canon is twice printed in. different 
parts of the work, it is in one place exhihited 
as in the prayer-books, with the wort Exer- 


ciſe, * but in the other with the word Exor- 


cije; + the curators of the preſs, as I pre- 
ſume, following one of the editions of the 
Canons in the firſt quotation of it, and ano- 
ther in the ſecond. 

IT-.1s equally remarkable, that the like 
diflerents. | is to be found in the body of the 
Canon itſelf. Where, in ſome of hn copies, 
Exerciſes, and in others Exorciſes, are joined 
with .the word Prophecies, as explanatory 
terms, or words denoting the ſame thing: 
and J obſerve, that, whichſoever of the two 
words, in either of the copies, occurs in the 
title of. the Canon, is afterwards repeated in 


the body of it; at leaſt fo I find it in all the 


editions I have conſulted. By which means 
both the copies become faulty. For, ſo it 
happens, that the copy, which gives the title 
right, gives the Canon wrong; 
which makes no miſtake in the body of the 
Canon, commits one in the title. 

ALL this appears very evidently from the 
Latin copy, which gives exorci/mos, not ex- 


_ ercitia, in the title; and exercitia, not exor- 


ciſmos, in the Canon. And indeed the cape 


» Cod. p. 288, 
0 Ibid, p. 443. 


11 1 


and that, 


——— — —— One — — — — — _ — 
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and meaning of the Canon, hen attended 
to, will require theſe; different adings in 
their rel places. One branch of the 
Canon is an abrogation of a Popiſh/ and ſu- 
re uſe of prayer and faſting for the 
diſpoſſeſſing of demoniacs, and this is den- 
ted in che title by the term of exorciſing, & 
Miniſtri jejunia S e celebrare probs. 
biti. Another branch of the Canon relates 
to a cuſtom that had its riſe, among the 
Proteſtants, and had been in much vogue 
for ſome years, called Propheſying ; 3 which 
cuſtom, though denoted: in the title by that 
ſingle, term, rophets as appellatas, is yet far- 
ther explained, in the body of the Canon, 
by another term, by which it was then equally 
well known, Conciones gue vulga exercitia, aut 
prophetia, nonnullis nuncupantur. . Sermons, 
commoniy called Exerciſes, but by ſome cal- 
led Prophecies. There is no manner of 
acute but the firſt Engliſh verſions. were 


iD Ts 1 12111 (ti; I | 

* Of th Po 1 t Fxercih 8 he Bap digg 0 loten te 
well * of Ad e riſe before the Bap in Lynw oy, fl fn 1 
= Gans Cod. p. 4% But, n 
Pers daten 57 Aemaniacs, as WT be ; colleQed 
en Non, uſed there- 


not from the term yen, as well 23 of 
in, bu L Wem the metition of ſolemn faftingr and my | 


which accompanied the P opiſh e 


d. farther d. ilers 
before Bap Ji 37 the comp 1800 e Fa hav ws Eee 


that this migbiche one of epd ander dd anhet * 
a licence from the Biſhop. | $1 Mic 

+ In ſome places homes "Propheeyings, 121 in ber; ces x: 
redes. avg 8 letter. Life of Grind. 1 B8e) | 5 
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ſtrictiy 
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ſtrictiy agreeable to the Lali original, and 
preferred the diſtinctien between exortiſe in 
the title-apid® exerciſes in the Canon. But, 
it is eaſy te [eonceive,” that theſe words, how 
widely: ſgeyer they differ in ſenſe, yet; being 
ſo!likein found, might be changed, and put 
one for the other, by inadvertent Printers; or 
perhaps pVer· advertent, and preſuming to a- 
metid wat they did not underſtand; © 
»\BuTp'there is another exception to the 
Engliſh title of this Canon, in reſpect of the 
fats,” which cannot be ſo readily accounted 
for. The Latin title runs, agreeably to the 
ſubſtance of the firſt branch of the Canon, in 
theſe words, Mimiſri publicu jejunia pri vato 
auſy crlebrare prolibiri. For which the Eng- 
liſb has, Miniſters not to àppoint public or pri- 
vate ifaſts but by authority. Now the Cation 
is fevidently levelled agamft the private pre- 
ſumption of Miniſters, who took upon them, 
without order from their Superiors, to enjoin 
public faſtings, and not againſt their holding 
private faſts themſelves at their own diſcretion, 
nor. againſt their enjoining or recommending 
them in a private manner to'others within 
their own cures, as they ſhould ſee occaſion: 
for; they could need no licence from external 
authority for practiſing ſuch ſecret acts of 
religion themſelves, or for recommending 
them for particular reaſons to others under 
their charge. But, nevertheleſs, it was very 
proper, and it ſeems the drift of the Canon, 

N Uu 2 that 
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that. they Mould ba reſtrained; from :indifting 
_ or, appaipting any ſolemn fats, {/olamurace 
Junts, as the Canon words them, which. de- 
10 by | pili -tS, and on publio-pocaſions, 
be kept either at church, er in gonventi⸗ 
2 vor ved meetings. And, farther 
_ than, this the canonical — Foe wen 
not to, cxtend, when it forbids them to ap- 
Point or keep. any, ſolemn faſts, either pub 
liely or in any private houſes, other than 
ſoch, as by la are, or by puplic authority 
ſhall ld a cer hall be wittingly 
| of them... Every appointment, 
kind, where numbers ere 
de, and conſequently the public peace 
a, communign. more or leſs intateſted, is 
juſtly. forbidden, unleſs, it proceeded: from; - 
or at let a 15 5 8 and expreſs 


liggp | of the diogaſp, with- 
W pr wvity oy 498 | ome gym 6 no ſuck 
9884481025 from eſtabliſh 


ed rule and order 
ought to be ſuffered. 


1 
char his Canon, and taken notice of the 
in rg Ae there is only one 
Mole at. D. Slerve Uir N. 
e and tene 0 ency of ae bene 
called Prof phecies, Pe are ther prohi« 


bited. . would indeed haye beth « thou he 


out of doors. jn,our.pr 


it ſome approaches to a like practice, a. | 
mong 4 ſome of our own Order, had not given 


1 the 


{8 now, nepreſented. to you the de- 
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the — doh a 'revivabof a . That 

may na attended 'Wi the ike co 

ſegq 1 7 F ih "ro 
"Rail nandeniand: this affair 4. 

mentioned in the ſecond branch 
non, and Which e net 4 good 
alarm and diſturbance in the reig * 


of i 


| Elizabeth; in whole time it bot of Os 5 


ceaiad, wo muſt look to its firſt gngin, in 
Snarland, 4 the Reformers there, Ka 


Book of Diſcipline, offered to the Gone 
in 1560, 


—.— under the ſtyle of the Exerciſe of 
ing, or in of the Seri; 


etation 
* Ve rules be + na nition 
t — run into: rpc heres * ſt 


betty, 
trite,” 
ne term Propheſying 15 t 


— 
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Pe men 


wholl Sees 
nde rules 8 of eight be Not them 
| 1 for preventing e ended eg at 28 
529 likely * Cech tha inſtitatsan and N £270 
ation 
N He Þ Hard. at leng eck in 
(in Ed. Hp, vel. 
of which chis ſcheme of 
i init . thy 
re fend © urchts of Germany, and parity . that os 
fees S pores 3 | 174: pv" 2 N Wy "vv 
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and his brethren the Scotch Divines, in whoſe 
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the Biſhop; the Mayor, and his Brethren, but the 
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practice — wcd Ger AYR 


ent in the' Church of Corinfpc* 07 » v1 
Fux firſt account of the rn 
that wie meet with here in Exgl under 
the term of Propheſying, was thy c css 
ment of it at Norrhampton, in x 5, withithe 
conſent of the Biſhop of the dloceſe, and 
with the approbation alſo ef the Civit Ma- 
giftrates of that town. The inſtitution itſeif 
was commendable, for nothing more was in 
1 N it N e "of" the wars, 4 
1 41 * in 
oH+t 9 ELGIN 03.91 Muh BREW 


70. But, as Collier rematks; there my a great 
CC * diſp x n * caſe ; for, the Corinibrans Hah? furniſhed 


Wir culous aſſiſtance, and 8006 pernatural 


A0 ulſe.”” Il. However, the ae — as evidently 


{| = uf of a etation, which not every, man 
t . Abel the attribute 8 more than Au; 
man. Nor were they fle alar in this opinion. Many learn - 


ed thoſe — ere ſame ſenſe and —— 
k: La paſſage of St. Paul; and argued, from thence, 


that there lay an obligation upon all the Churches of Chriſt 
s life of Grindal, p. 287. 
For s NE truth. which, he refers to a paper in the Appendix 
f ic 15 a diatribe upon the 1 Cor. xiv. 20. Pro- 
phetz duo aut tres loquantur, Ic. and which contains the 


moſt that can b al in! favour of ſuch an e 


2. ee: 2 6 6, and Ne 
1 ThHype*s' life o rindal, p 176, 1 ati 219. ecor- 
Ip i to eee ciety was ah. at Northampton, for 
Lehe, in religion Ne manners, (the firſt of this Kind, 
that we hear of in this kingdom ;) and, 1 on y, 
ueen's 
Jaſtices o of the peace, gave all countenance to it. The 'Prophe- 
cis, or Exerciſes, were only one branch of the religious ob? x 
ſeryances enjoined : but it was the chief anti moſt Water 3h 
«© The manner was thus: Certain of the Miniſters, who 
pps were 9 (diſcourfing orderly one after — 
% handle 


I preſume 
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inthe interpretation; of Seripture, with e 
view to promote good learning among then 
= to qp reſerve. harmony of, doctrine. . And 
— Was ſo well adjuſted, and put vn. 
—— prudent and uſeful regulations; 
that the. Clergy, in many parts of the king: 
dom, were induced to copy after the ſame 
example, and chiefly in the large marketes 
towns, vthere the neighbouring | Miniſters, 
might with convenience reſort to the Exer. 
ciſe, and where alſo there were numerous 
cangregations of the laity to ſhare in the 
advantage, which it was fo upP poſed they alſo 
would abundantly partake of. And 9 
ſo long as the original rules and orders Were 
obſerved, it was a Practices. not only Aner- 
ceptionable, but promiſed good effects in chat 
age of the Reformation, when, Bear 38A 92 
rance and ſuperſtitions ſtill pre : 
among the Clergy and the Laty. 1 55 theſe 
conſiderations the Exerciſes were eſpouſed by 
ſeveral Ts of the rene le and were not diſ. 
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1 0 b Were, uſed in mo 
p- 318. 
4 175 Ao 17 m very 2 on 15 the Biſhop of 4 Norwich, 
Lincoln, but x aſt by Criadal. in whoſe letter to che Queen, on 


their 
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cbünlehanced by the Govermiriieht, fo long = 
s whit was done in them Was done with- 

t giving offenſgee . 


Sus will fornetinies 
milſcarry, through the indiſeretions of thoſe 
who have the execution of them, ſe it wap- 
pened here. Theſe Exerciſes were in à little 


* 


time perverted, and the neceffary regulations 


of them broke through. Among the earlieſt 
innovations made in them, that which turn - 


or deprived for Non-Conformity to the eſta- 
bliſned Liturgy. And , who- took this op- 
portunity to raiſe and vent controverſiesabout 
kurch-Diſc Mine, and even do call inquer- 
tion the eſtabliſhment by Epiſcopacy; theſe 
and other“ irregularities were firſt eomplain- 


their behalf, he uſes theſe words: For my own part, 
becauſe I am well aſſured, both by reaſons and arguments 
taken out of the H. Scriptures, and by experience, that the 
ſajd Exerciſes for the interpretation and expoſition of the 
Scriptures, and for exhortation and comfort, drawn out of 
the ſame, are both profitable to increaſe knowledge amon 
the Miniſters, and tendeth to the edifying of the hea 21 
am forced with all humility, and yet plainly, to profeſs, that 
I cannot with ſafe conſcience, and without the offence of the 
Majeſty of God, give my aſſent to the ſuppreſſing of the ſaid 
Exerciles. CSF. + $I | SHE $24 
See his whole letter in the App. to his life by Srrype. And 
in Collier's Eccl. Hift. Vol. II. p. 554. | | f 
Collier tells us, that others were too eager to diſtinguiſh. 
themſelves, diſcovered their vanity, and topped upon 
r a 


\ + 
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ed of, in the dioceſe of Norwich, * in the 
year 1573:3 which coming to the Queen's | 
ears, ſhe ordered Archbiſhop Parker, to put 
them down ; which, with ſome oppoſition, 
he effected in that dioceſe : and, afterwards, 
it bang remonſtrated, from other places, that 
lay-perſgnstook upon them to expound Scrip- 
ture at theſe meetings, x whereby altercations 


- . C - * 


and oppoſition increaſed, to the utter obſtruc- 
tion of the deſign of theſe Exerciſes, or Pro- 
phecies, which was for the edification of the 
people, and promoting ſtudy and knowledge 
in the Clergy, the wrote herſelf to all the 
Biſhops throughout England, || to put a ſtop 
to this growing evil; which, at length, but 
not without great difficulty, was done: for, 
we ſtill find theſe Prophecies ſubſiſt in Hart- 


of lower attainments, —7bi4, p. 547. That ſometimes their 
ſatire was played upon the State: ſometimes they glanced up- 
on perſons, and ran out into particular invectives: ſometimes 
the laity undertook the argument, and held forth. In ſhort, 
that the Exerciſes, at laſt, were remarkable for ſquabbling 
and unneceſſary diſputes, and failed in the requiſites of cha- 
rity and diſcretion. id. p. 553. 55 
Annals of Queen Z/:z. Vol. II. p. 261. . 
4 Life of Parker, p. 460. Annals Zliz. Vol. II. p. 32t, 
t The chief objections againſt the Exerciſes, beſides the 
two already mentioned, were: | | 3 
1. That they were not warranted by any law of the Realm. 
2. Occaſioned the drawing people from their labour. 
3. Leading them into unneceſſary diſputes about Religion. 
4. And dangerous conſequenees to the eftabliſhed govern» 
ment, both in Church and State. Codex, p. 288. 
J See her letter, life of Grindal, App. No. 10. p. 85. And 
Collier's Eccl. Hit. Vol. Il. p. 559. 


X x fordſbire 


 fordſhire in the year 1577, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
3 


'by the ſpecial licence of the can op _ * 
dioceſe where they lived, | 


< 
fad nine fo to ſuppreſs them. See her letter, A 
| Eaſtical Exerciſe in the dioceſe of Chef fer.” 05 | 

Welker. 
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and in the 
dioceſe of Chefter, though under new regu- 
lations, ſo late as the year 1 585. And one 
would imagine, either that they had not: deen 
entirely ſuppreſſed at the time of malang 
theſe Canons, or at feaſt that there remained 
fome diſpoſition towards the revival of them, 
from the Prohibition of dem i firong 
terms. 

From what has — now 44d for the 
better explaming this' Canon, you 
reaſons why it was thought expe 
countenance and prevent all unauthorized 
meetings for prayers and faſtings, or for ex- 
pounding Scripture, or for Exorcifms.' From 


all which the Clergy were reſtrained, under 


fevere penalties, unlefs they undertook them 


4; Ack Eliz. Vol. U. p. 436. The Exerciſes Vas con- 
tinued the longer, as being under better regulation than in 


other places. See the rules and regulations agreed to and 


y the l of Lincol for hay county. Ann, Eliz. 
* the Queen nevertheleſs comet " * 


+ Annals E/zz, Vol. Il. p. 324. n We! ze. 


38. p. 73. Biſhop Ch addertoa's authority to t 
of t eſe Exerciſes. Ibid. No. 39. p. 4 III 

To theſe orders and regulations of the Pro ies, by the 
Biſhops of Lincoln and Chefter, we may add thofe of Arch- 
biſhop Grizdal, which may be found in hie life! by 8:rype, 
p- 220. And in Collier's Ecel. Hift. Vol. II. p. 35 3. The 
— of them all is pretty nearly the ſame. 


Tur 
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Tu inference ee e hence is, chat 
whatever ſome N of our on 2 Qn,, 
now at the head of certain religious ſ ſocieties, 

publichy donvening to perform a Divine Ser- 
vice and to expound t Sein ne without. 
any licence or authority from th 75 See l 

either in Church or State; I ſay, t hat ſucl 
perſons, whatever they may pretend of thei 
acting within the Canons and pt 
. of chi Church, will find it a difficult matter 
to reconcile their proceedings to this Canon 
in particular, not to. mention others 
Likewiſe unfavourable to their nder 
But, I do not mean to ſtep out o road to 
conſider or to cenſure their Sadat only. 
as the Eccleſiaſtical Law, that we are ,now 
upon, ſeems to be an evidence of the judge- 


ceive it may not be e unkaſonable to take no- 
tice of it in this pl 
Tux com — © cl thoſe Exerciſes, 
which this Canon prohibits, were, "that I 
may uſe the Queen's own words, in her ir- 
cular letter to the 0% above-mentioned, 

that, through them, No ſmall number of 


10 perſons preſumed to be teachers and 


40 
-.C 


preachers of the Church, though neither 
— thereunto called, nor yet fit for 
the ſame. That they enlawfully procured 
aſſemblies af people, out of their ordinary 
e pariſhes, to be hearers of their diſputations 
bf £ and new deviſed opinions upon points of 


XX 2 5 Divinity, 


A 


cc 


that, are. 


* 
- 
F ee, tr tt, eee e . 


ment of this Church againſt them, I con- 
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*, Davinity, far unmeet for vulgar people. 
By which manner of | aſſemblies, great 
% numbers; | eſpecially of the yay 6th, ng 
meet to be otherwiſe occupied with honeſt 
et labour, were ſeduced, and, in manrier ſchifs 
« matically, diyided among themſelves into 
*..yariety of dangerous opinions, not only in 
a towns and pariſhes, but even in ſome fa- 
1e miilies, and manifeſtly thereby encouraged 
t to the violation of che laws, and to the- 
** breach of common order, and finally to 
ge. che offence of all quiet ſubjects, who der 
Ut ＋ to live — ſerve God according to 
uniform orders eta bod in the 

5 Church. 25 4 
On theſe and the Alike reaſons urs the 
Exerciſes ſuppreſſed. And on the fame we 
muſt, preſume, the Canon'to be founded, in 
order to prevent the like innovations from 
being any time hereafter introduced again, 
and ſet once more on foot within NIP 


dom 3c; IVY St 1 7 88 
i FD cannot indeed be fa, — TE Fe 
{AM}; . Pe o direct infrin 
1 — the p — 


therein are not revived, 5 * n 
the very ſame fort, or under the very ſame 
names. But, if ſtated meetings for eligions 
ſervice axe appointed, particular forms or or- 
dinances are enjoined, and this private anſu, 
as the Canon words it, withoutany expreſs per- 
min Arc om the Dioceſan; if laymen and per- 


ſons 
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ſons of no education or learning take upon 
chem, either by the direction, or under the 
Sand patronage, of private Clergymen, to 
exerxiſe ard propheſy; that is, to expound the 
ſenle of Seripture publicly, and to infiſt on 
cheir o] expoſitions as the only true dd&rine 
of the Goſpelꝭ though not al ways according 
to the moſt: approved interpretations chat 
have been generally received by the Catholic 
Church'in all ages ; if they perplei and diſ- 
tract the minds of ſerious and well- meaning 
people with doubts and difficulties about their 
title to God's pardon and favour, and require 
terms of abeptante as neceſſury, which yet 
are neither plainly read in .* 7 nor can 
be plainly⸗ thereby; if alſo Pretence 
be made, by a new kind 55 — of —4 
Hrering perſons who labour under che pan 
of tlie ne birth, and this, to6;\6penly ann bi 
their public aſſemblies 5 and all theſe things 
continued, carried on, and perſiſted in, with 
real ove intention, I verily believe, of ma- 
wy 108 better, but, at the ſame time, 
in of the Biſhop's authority and the 
Laos Fecteſiaſticaly' then I conceive, that 
their proceedings, from” their analogy with 
thoſe in former times, do immediately fall 
under the cenſure of this Canon. 
; — _ though the Act of Toleration be 
ſuppoſed ſo extenſive as to ſcreen every inno- 
vation or irregularity of this kind, and to in- 
demnify even laymen, who, with the Civil 
Magiſtrate” $ 
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Magiſtrate's licence, open. religious. ers EY 
ticles; yet what I am obſerving is, that ſueh 
as vrofels themſelves Miniſters of this Church: 
are cut off from all pretenſions'of acting a- 
groeably to the Conftitution-and Rules of this 
Church, if they either form or draw 'toge<» 
2 ſeparate by Gor yr for doctrine or 
vw or, by t ence, encounagy 
and 1 the alle 
Tur like o 


bjeRtion, in good meaſure, lies; 
and has been occafionally urged, againſt the 
ſocieties for reformation of manners, which: 
were of late years in much greater repute; 
within this realm, than they are at preſent. 
For, as to the Clergy in particular, it has 
been juſtly obſerved, that, without the pre- 
vious licence of the Ordinary, they could 
not coricern'or intereſt themſelves in ſuch: aſe. 
ſniblics,norbelawfully prefentatthem. Nay, 
it has been ueſtioned whether the Ordina-· 
ry, however he might connive, or ſecretly 
approve, could, agreeably to the Canons, K. 
cenſe ſuch meetings. For, although the Ex- 
erciſes ſeem permitted in this Canon, under 
the proviſo of a licence, yet the very next 
Canon, which is the 73d, makes no ſuch 

reſervation. For, by that, No Prieſt, or 
Miniſter of the word of God, nor any other per- 
fons, ſhall meet together in any private houfe, or 
elſewhere, to conſult upon any matter or courſe 
to be taken by them, or upon their —_ 
direction, 2 any other, which we any W 


end 
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tend to the impeaching of any part of the. g0- 
ernment and 
FC p 


* N fablified i M the 
Tax queſtion, 1 ſa 


and. 

, Is, Whether rivate 
conventions or com inations, whether of 
Clergy or Laity, for the putting the laws in 
execution, againſt profaneneſs and immorali- 
thy and for the reformation of other XL 
manners, who are not members of their ſo- 


ciety, by making informations againſt them 
to the Civil ate, do not tend to im- 


peach the government, and diſcipline, which 
1 now ftabliſhed in the Church of Eng OT 


Howzvnk, as one would always he 

tender in making reflections on any ſony 
proccedings, — 2 appear to be influenced 
with a real zeal to promote God s glory, and 
to advance and encourage the ſpirit of pie 5 


and religion among their urs, whit 
we are all nfble has, of late y e 
fallen into viſible decay; ſo I forbear proſe 
cuting theſe points any farther, having 5 
a et y 


ready ſaid as much upon them as n, 
aroſe fram the tenor of the ( TINO Ne: 


WG, born ee 
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DISCOU RSE xvi. 


Onthe dew 15 Canons f the ſecond Title, a. 
TT Sopriety, ol 22 
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| Reverend OE 
T is now above twenty years tive 1 firſt 
took in hand a diſcuſſion of our obliga- 
tions, as Clergymen, to the Eccleſiaſtical 
Laws of the Realm; and made uſe of my 
privilege of addrefling you; on theſe occaſions; 
in explaining and enforcing ſome branch 
or 'other ' of thoſe laws, each time of Dur 
meeting. in this manner, together. 
So that now a great progreſs 1s d i 
my undertaking, and I am come to my 
twelfth and laſt Diſcourſe upon the Canons. 
Which, as I hope it will meet with your , 
wonted attention and candour, ſo I preſume 
will not be the leſs ſatisfactory for putting an 
end to theſe dry ſubjects, with which I 
have troubled you ſo "a And yet, my 
brethren, however dry they may have ſeem- 
ed both to myſelf and to you, yet, at the 
ſame time, I do not know of any ſubjects 


that are generally more uſeful to the Pa- 
rochial 
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rochial Clergy, or more ſuitable to the de- 


ſign of Ordi Viſitations. 
Tux three laſt Canons, under this title of 


 Minifters and their function and charge, which 


take 10g chat remains of my propoſed ſcheme, 
come nom under examination. The firſt of 
them relates to decency in our apparel; the 
ſecond to ſobriety in our converſation ; and the 
laſt to perſeverance in our calling. 
Or theſe in their order. ö 

, AND, firſt, that which relates to the decent 
apparel of Miniſters is one of thoſe Canons 
that obliges only in thoſe general clauſes,” Fi 


which the end and deſign is contained and. 
expreſſed; excluſive of the means. The ge- 
neral purport, for inſtance, of this Canon, is 
to injoin a. diſtinction. and a gravity in the 
9 05 of the Clergy, whereby they may be 


4 p * : 
* * 


own to all people to be of that Order, a 
be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from the laity, 
in their journeys abroad, in their abode at 


= 
: 


. 


* - 


home, or in their common converſation in 


— %\ 


their neighbourhood. But, as for the parti- 
cular clauſes that deſcribe and enjoin that 
preſcript form of habit which was uſed in the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth, and conti- 
nued, by public authority, in the reign of 

Queen Elizabeth,* they are univerſally un- 
In the zoth article of her Injunctions, ſet forth in 1559, 
wie have theſe words: — * Ain, Her Majeſty being "OW 
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derſtood to be of no force or. obligation | in 
theſe Our days. = Far, however decent | and 


proper thoſe garments might be reputed 
200 years ago, when the Infunctions con- 
cerning habit were thought neceflary to 
be made, (for reaſons which 1 ſhall pre- 
ſently give,) yet, as faſhions in dreſs are of alf 
things moſt changeable, there is a great dif- 
ference introduced of late years, by cuftem, + 
„„ 6 --:: Wy 
te to have the Prelacy and Clergy of this Realm to be had 
5 as well in outward reverence, as otherwiſe regarded fap 
**© the worthineſs of their Miniſtries, and thinking it * 
e to have them known to the people, in all places, and af - 
* ſemblies, both in the church, and without, and thereby to 
te receive the honour and eſtimation due to the ſpecial Meſ- 
«© ſengers and Miniſters of Almighty God, willeth and com- 
% mandeth that all Archbiſhops, &'c.—— ſhall uſe and wear 
* ſuch ſeemly habits, garments, and ſuch ſquare caps, as 
«© were moſt commonly and orderly received in the latter 
fc * of the reign of King Edward VI. Sc. — Sparrew's 
Col. p. 77; e 3 
And in her Injunctions of 1564, which are called the Ad- 
vertiſements, we have the dreſs more particularly deſcribed, 
viz. That all Deans, c. having Eccleſiaſtical Living,” ſhalt 
wear, in their common apparel abroad, a fide-gown with 
fleeves, ſtrait at the hand, without any cuts in the fame, and 
that alſo without any falling cape, and to wear — — of 
ſareenet. That all having Ecclefiaſtical Living ear the 
appointed by the Injunctions, and they to wear no hats 
it their journeying. — That they in their journeying do 
wear cloaks with ſleeves put an, and like in faſhion to their 


gowns, without gards, welts, or cuts, Sc. N 
Now, whoſoever will compare theſe orders of Queen - li. 
zabeth with our preſent 74th' Canon, will evidently ſee, that 
the latter is no more than a compound of them both, er d 
fevival of them, under ſome ſmall alteration of expreſſion. 

See the Advertiſements in 8parrew's Collection, p. 126. 

+ The prevalency of cuſtom over Canon is in no inftance 
pore remarkable than in this of dreſs. As may appear 
3 


om the following paſſage in Zynwcgg's Commentary, we 
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even in the dreſs of the Clergy, though it be 
Jeaſt of all ſubject to change. So that thoſe 
very habits, deſigned by the Canon to expreſs 
gravity, and procure reverence, (which is 

the profeſſed end of all diſtinctions in our 
| habit, )-+f now made uſe of by us, after ano- 
ther faſhion hath prevailed, would produce, 
without fail, the very contrary effect, and 
nender us almoſt ridiculous to all that fnould 
behold us. So that a literal compliance with 
the Canon, after it hath been ſo long abro- 
gated by cuſtom, in reſpect of the particular 
form of dreſs injoined in it, would only tend 
to deſtroy the firſt and principal intention of 


THERE is alſo another thing to be conſi- 
dered, in abatement of any obligation to the 
particular clauſes of this Canon, which ſpeci- 


Iſtud itaque, ut ſcil. certi viri eceleſiaſtici utantur caghitalauſi: 
trinã vice ſtatutum eſt; primo per Stephanum Cant. Archiep: 
_ Secundoper Othbnem ſedis apoſtolicæ legatum in Conſtitutione 
Qroniam in habitu, xc. Tertio per Othobonum etiam ſedis 
apoſtolicæ legatum in Conſtitutione Cum ſanci, xc. Sed ta- 
men ut experientia rei docet non odſerẽꝭv⁴r guoad hoc, fcut nac 
guoad plura alia, ubi paſſet dubitari annon obſervantes pacrent, 
vel numquid nonobjervantia poterit tales excuſare. Jalan. de A 
thona, in dicta Conſtitutione Qgoniam de habitu, &c. ver. cap- 
pis claufis, ponit pro fundamen to quod {ubditi non admiſerunt 
has Conſtitutiones, & propterea arguit quod per eas non arcs 
tantur.— Lyncuood, P- 118. | FIeW A 

And one of Fohn de Athon's diſtinftions is no leſs temarka- 
ble: Si Conſtitutio non habet executionem annexam, nec 
* inips4 lege tollitur uſus ſeu conſuetudo in contrarium, tune 
„% communis obſervantia legi prævalet, non acceptatz, e- 
% tiamſi iſta conſuetudo fuerit contra concilia provincialia.“ 


Coyft. Otho. p. 37. 
| Y y 2 


* © 
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fy the apparel preſcribed ; and that is, that 

ſuch expreſs appointment was intended, and 
was indeed thought neceſſary, to put a con- 
cluſion to a long and warm conteſt “ con- 
cerning clerical habits, For it happened af- 
ter the Reformation, that diſputes were crea- 
ted and held up, not only concerning the veſt- 
ments in which the Clergy ſhould publicly 
officiate in time of Divine Service, (as parti- 
cularly the ſurplice, which controverſy indeed 
ran to a great height, ſo as not to have ſub- 
ſided intirely to this very day,) but they ex- 
tended moreover to the common and daily 
apparel of the Clergy; as may be ſeen in the 
Church-Hiſtorians of thoſe times, and more 
particularly Mr. Strype. + And, — 
wt - 


The next year {vjz. 1564) is remarkable for a conteſt 
about the eccleſiaſtical habit. The ſquare cap, the ſirplice, 
and the tippet, would by no means paſs with ſome of the 
«« late exiles. They made it their buſineſs to cry down theſe 

cuſtomary decencies, and to proſelyte the people to their 
% ſingularities. Theſe ill-ſupported ſcruples, and this miſ- 
«© application of zeal, made the Church look ſtrangely unu- 
„ niform and particoloured.“ 


Collier's Eccl. Hift. Vol. II. p. 493. Where ſee a farther 
account of this conteſt, ME In | 


+ Life of Archbiſhop Parker, from p. 151 to p. 174. 
Appendix to the life of Parker, from p. 25 to p. 31. 
Life of Archbiſhop Grindal, p. 98 and 104. 
Annals of Queen Eliz, Vol. I. from p. 416 to p. 430. 
In theſe Annals he tells us, that“ The charges and accuſa- 
tions of the habits enjoined, as they cauſed great wrang- 
lings and breach of peace among the Clergy themſelves, 
4 ſo the lay-people were growing into an abhorrency of thoſe 
<< that wore them, and ot the ſervice of God ry by 
a _ 4 | 66 em. 
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theſe diſputes might have greatly abated, 
they were not entirely ceaſed at the time our 
Canons were publiſned; for the reaſon there. 
in given, why the uſe of the accuſtomed ap- 
parel ſhould not be intermitted, but continue 
1njoined by Authority, was, in hopes that, in 
time, newfangleneſs of Apparel in ſome factious 
perſons would die of itſelf. © 
Bur now this is a reaſon which is of no 
weight with us, who live in times when no 


putes, at leaſt about common dreſs, are in a 
manner forgotten ; or, if known by a few, 
who have the curioſity to look into hiſtory, 
yet ſerve no other end than to explam the 
reaſon of this Canon. FH EY 


«© them. Inſomuch that, ſoon after, numbers of them refuſed 
% to come to the Churches, or Sermons, or to keep the Miniſ- 
c ters company, or ſalute them; nay, as Fhitgift, in his 
« Defence, writes, they ſpit in their faces, reviled them in the 
s ſtreets, and ſhewed ſuch like rude behaviour towards them, 
&« and that only becauſe of their Apparel.“ 

And how matters ſtood at the ſame time in the Northy in 
reſpect of the Prieſts Apparel, we learn from the letters wrote 


by Pilkington the Biſhop, and Wittingham the Dean, of 


Dur bam, tothe Earl of Leice/ier. 
« In this rude ſuperſtitious people (ſays Pilkington ) on the 

«© borders, Prieſts go with ſword, dagger, and ſuch coarſe 
% Apparel as they can get; not being curious or ſcrupulous 
«© what colour or faſhion it be: and none is offended at them. 
But ſuch grief to be taken at a cap among them that are 
F<. civil and full of knowledge is lamentable.“ | 

See both theſe letters, No, 25 and No. 27 of the Appendix 
to Strype*s life of Parker, e 


a Ir 


ſuch conteſts ſubſiſt, and all the former diſ- 
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Ir is farther to be obſerved, *thar' the 
compilers (of the Canons) themſetves bake 
taken care to put in a guard againſt c r- 
gid an attachment to what is 2 con- 
ceming Cie ''s Habits, by 4 may, Ye the 
caution which had been 4 given | 
the ſame ſubject, viz. rbar their — 1¹ 
not to attribute any holineſs, or ſpectal worthi- 


I, ro the * garments, but for decency, and 


avity, and order. 
ch inference is, that, fince theſe gar- 


ments are of themſelves indifferent things, 
_ thoſe, that make moſt for , gravity, 
and uniformity, do beft anſwer the defign 
of the Canon; the letter of which, in ſome 
ſpecial clauſes, is upon no better footing - 

an other antiquated and obſolete laws: 
which, though never formally repealed, do 
yet remain in no force of obligation, being 
univerſally neglected and overlooked. A 
reaſon which e from the obligatiah 


N 


* l 1559. Not thereby 0 
. ate te any holineſs, 559 ſpecial worthineſs, to the ſaid 


98 1 but, as St. Paul writeth, omnia decenter & erna 
aum fant: Sparrow, p. 78. 
Pref. to the Advertiſements, 1564. Not as laws to bind 
the conſciences of her fabzecke 3 in the nature of them con- 
% ſidered by themſelves, or as they ſhould add any efficacy 
% or more holineſs to the virtue f ublic prayer; but a 
te tem poral orders merely ecelefiattical, without any vain ſu- 
"mn, ition, and rules in ſome of diſcipline concerning 
te decency, diſtinction, and order for the time. PETR] ! 
ColleQions, Ni. H iB 
of. 
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oi all Jaws, but ſuch as are either natural or 
divine, and conſequently indefeaſible. 

Bor, however, a decency in the Apparel 
of Clergymen, that is, ſuch as the cuſtom 
of the times makes to be decency in "this opi- 
nions of men, in every feveral age and 
country, is ſo far from being antiquated, or 
becoming obſolete, that it is every-where 
801 canſtantly expected; and every deviation. 

m it is apt to be noted and cenſured. 
For, however indifferent habits may he of 
wien. having, in their own nature, as. 
—4 WP neſs, or { demerit, as 
holimneſs, or ſpecial —. 
| ke booms to this Canon; yet they may be 
fuch as mal not only be highly offenſiye to 
ſober and ſerious. perſons, but ſhall alſo de- 
note a weakneſs. of mind and a levity of 


. in the perſon that wears them, that 
muſt inevitably hurt his character, and dis- 


credit his underſtanding. A man's garb. doth. 
often ſhew what be is. And in our profeſ- 
fion there needeth not any extraordinary hu- 
mour of extravagance, or delicacy, to ſhew 
what @ man is nat, viz. that he is not a Clergy+ 
man, at leaſt that he is one who is not real» 
/ defirous to be thought ſo. __ . 85 
_ THERE is good rn in an old ſaying, 1 
think of St. Jerom's, ag ainſt all laboured 
elegance of dreſs in A. the Goſ- 
ne calceamentis quidem decem quart... 
es may be remarked, in any part 'of 


his 
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his attire, betokemng © or idion 
that his mind is Frayed N mo- 
tives than thoſe: of cleanlineſs on decency, 
according” to his rank and ſtation in the 
Church, will as much tend to diſgrace his 
judgement in the eyes of ſober and wiſe men 
as to grace his perſon- in ee . 
who are leſs diſcerning. 

Burr, to come — a thine, 
cle. The points I have been ſpeaking to 
being dul. — we can be — no 
difficulty | in knowing how. we may fulfil the 
end of this Canon, as circumſtances now: 
ſtand with us. Fer. that end is as eaſily ob- 
tained under the preſent: modes of our ha- 
bit as it was heretofore. For, there are 
ſome parts of our peculiar dreſs, „which will, 
at all times, and in all places, ſufficiently 
Uiſtinguiſh. us from laymen, and which-may; 
without'the leaſt inconvenience: be worn on 
every occaſion that calls us abroad, and even 
upon journeys. Such badges of our order, 
For inflande⸗ as the band, hatband, or ſhort 
caſſockx: which latter I'the rather mention 
here, becauſe it falls in with one of the di- 
refions: in this Canon, which 18 yet very 
practicable as well as decent: viz. uri ne in 


* Veſtimeatis 6 etiam vel calceamentis niſi e quæ honeſtatem 
& religionem deceant eis (ſc. Clericis) uti non liceat. Si quis 
autem contra hoc faeere præſumpſerit, & commonitus emen 
dare noluerit, excommunicationi ſubjaceat. Conc, We no- 


paſt, 1175. 6x Concitie _ Yen: Conc. p. 104. 
Nala 
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publicum niſi promiffis* veſtibus induti prodeant : 
which promiſſæ veſtes are interpreted in a 
marginal note by cefſecks, and in the Engliſh 
verſion of the Canon by a paraphraſe, which 
implies a liberty of wearing them ſport. 
I TnIXk it quite needleſs to be more 
particular on this head, and ſhall only add 
a query upon a modern practice, admitted 
by ſome of our Order without ſcruple, and 
by none that I know of condemned. 

Tux caſe is this, and is pretty ſingular. 
There are certain places of innocent diverſion 

and entertainment, where Clergymen with- 
out their proper habit are allowed to appear 

without offence. But whether their appear- 
ing there, habited as Clergymen, might paſs | 
without cenſure, is yet a queſtion. Indeed 1 
their thinking themſelves obliged, when they 
reſort to thoſe diverſions, to go in a mere 
lay-dreſs, is a preſumption, that it would not 
be taken well if they appeared in that which 
is proper to their calling. Now I am not 
inclined to reflect upon any of my brethren, 

who think proper to take the benefit of this 
| tacit indulgence, and accommodate their dreſs 


* I read promi//is from the Latin edition of the Canons in 
Dr. Wilkins's Councils, inſtead of premiffis, as it ſtands in all- 
the other copies I have ſeen. ; 5 
The marginal note is ſingular, being the only inſtance of 
that kind in the whole body of Canons. The paraphraſo 
in the Exglifs verſion is — in their doublet or hoſe, without coats 
or cafſocks. 8 | | 
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ſo as to intitle themſelves to this connivauce. 
But I apprehend it will not be eaſy to re- 
concile it with the general and primary in- 
tention of the Canon, which is, that all per- 
ſons in Holy Orders ſhall uſe the clerical Ha- 
bit, for this reaſon, ut extra ecclefiam a populo 
diſcerni poſſent ac internoſci. And time was, 
when the prohibition of the uſe of our habit 
was inflicted as a cenſure.+ But, although 
I will not blame others for joining with the 
laity in any amuſements that are innocent, 
and in a way that by cuſtom and in common 
interpretation gives no offence ; yet, I will 
not ſcruple to confeſs, for my own part, that 
I never thought any entertainment ' worth 
my ſeeking, or receiving, if I were obliged 
to diſguiſe myſelf while I partook of it. 
For, what the world will not allow me to 
ſhare in publicly, with due credit to my Or- 
der, I had rather forego the ſatisfaction of, 
than take it on the terms of ſuch a whimfſi- 
cal and precarious courteſy. For, as their 
ſuppoſed diſallowance of our habit, on ſuch 
occaſions, if real, would be very unreaſonable, 
ſo their apparent civility and favour in the 


That they may be known by their diſtin 'habits to be 
of that vocation. Pref. to the Advertiſements. : 

+ All ſuch perſons as have been or be eccleſiaſtical, and 
ſerve not the Miniſtry, ſhall from henceforth abroad wear 
none of the ſaid Apparel of the form and faſhion aforeſaid, 
but go as mere laymen, till they be reconciled to obedience, 
&c. Advertiſements, 1504. Spariow, p. 127. 


matter, 
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matter, as now conducted, amounts to no 


more than a temporary connivance at the 


diſguiſe, under which ſome of us ſeek to 
elude their diſpleaſure. s | 

Bur to proceed to the next Canon, intitled, 
Sober converfation required in Miniſters. 
And which, like the former, is no more than 
a re- publication of former Injunctions by 
Henry VIII.“ Edward VI. and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, againſt Clergymen's reſorting to pub- 
lic houſes, to indulge there in riot and ga- 
ming. And, with regard to our obligations 
to it, it is ſubject to much the ſame diſ- 
tinctions that I have been obſerving upon 


2 2 2 the 


. 


This Canon is taken almoſt word for word out of King 
Henry VIII's Inj unctions in the 28th year of his reign, when 
he firſt exerciſed his Regal Supremacy. The Clergy were 
then Popiſh, ſave only that they acknowledged the King's 


Supremacy. See Burnet's H,. Ref. Vol. I. p. 228. See 


theſe Injunctions at length, Book III. SeR. 7. p. 160. Or 
in Viltins's Councils, Vol. III. p. 814. | EN 
The ſame Injunction is repeated among thoſe of Edzward VI. 
in 1547. Sparrow's Coll. b. 4. And is made an article 
of enquiry, at that King's Viſitation, by Archbiſhop Crazmer. 
See ibid. p. 27. And again by Ridley, in his Viſitation of 
London, Anno 1550. See ibid. p. 35. | 
It is again repeated at length in Queen Elizabeth her In- 
junctions, Anno 1559. See 7bi4. p. 69. And is made an 
article in her Viſitation the ſame year, IId. p. 177. 
+ From the relation of the ſubject- matter of this Canon 


to that of the former, they are comprized in one in the Dub- 


lin Conſtitutions, viz. Canon the 42d, under the title of So- 

berneſs of converſation and decency of apparel required of Miniſ- 

ters. In which Conſtitution our 74th and 75th Canons are 

found totidem verbis, with this only difference, that the 75th 

is placed before the other. Sce Villins's Councils, Anno ww 51 
' I 
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the preceding Canon, that is to ſay, the 
general clauſes are of perpetual obligation in 
their own nature, vig. that we' ſhould 
© decupy ourſelves with ſome honeſt ſtudy; 
* or exerciſe, always doing the things 
« which appertam to honeſty, and endea- 
«© youring to profit the Church of God, 
«© having always in mind that we ought to 
* excel all others in punty of life, and 
* ſhould be examples to the people to live 
«well and chriſtianly. But then, as to ſome 
of the ſpecial reftraints, they are diſcreetly 
Hmited in the Canon itſelf to certain conditions; 
for though, for inſtance, we are prohibited 
from © reſorting to Taverns, or Ale-houſes, 
* or- boarding or lodging in any ſuch places,” 
yet this prohibition is qualified by an excep- 
tion for vur honeſt neceſſities; and, as for the 


And this union of them is quite agreeable to the old Provin- 
cial Conſtitutions, where thoſe which relate to the Apparel 
of the Clergy, are put under the general title De vita & ho- 
5 Tit. I. Lib. III. Where the ſummary of 
the firſt Cotiſlitution of Stepben Langton is thus expreſſed: — 
Omnes prelati hac conſtitutione nominandi, in habitu clericali 
& cappis clauſis incedant: nec quivis clericorum comatus aut 
in laicali veſtitu niſi in caſu legitimi timoris eat. Et omnes 
crupulam & ebrietatem vitare compellantur. Lynwood, Edit. 
Oxon, P. 117. | x 12 
Clerici in facris ordinibus conſtituti, edendi vel Bibendi 
_ cauſa tabernas non ingrediantur, nec publicis potationibus in- 
terſint niſi peregrinationis zece//itate compulfi. Si quis vero 
tale quid fecerit, aut ceſſet, aut deponatur. This Canon was 
transferred from the 3d Council of Carthage, by the Council 
at We/tminfier, 1175. See Spelm. Counc. and Biſhop 67%, 
. ::;. ap See 


other 
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other ial reſtraints, ſuch as the prohibi- 


tion je por dice, and tables; they are things, 
in their own nature, as indifferent as the 
modes of Apparel are: And, though indeed 
they are in this Canon put upon the footing 
of unlawful games, yet they are not other- 
wiſe illicit, than as they are made ſo to cer- 
tain perſons, for certain reaſons, by human 
authority, or rendered ſo by exceſs and abuſe: 
If any ſhall ſuppoſe that it is only this exceſs 
or abuſe of games or play that is forbidden 
in the Canon, I will not ſay but it will bear 
ſuch interpretation; for, as the foregoing pro- 
hibition, nec potationibus & crapulæ ſe dedent, 
does plainly relate to exceſs or the inordinateuſe 
of liquor; ſo the next expreſſion, nec tempus 
interdiu vel nocte otioſe tranſigent in alea, 
chartis pictis, teſſeris, allifve ludis illicitis ex- 
ercitati, may be levelled only againſt the uſe 
of theſe games in an immoderate licentious 
way, and at unſeaſonable hours; and not 
againſt a moderate and diſcreet uſe of them. 
Or, ſhould we interpret the expreſſion in the 
very ſtricteſt ſenſe, as requiring the Clergy 

totally to refrain from theſe games, as being 
ranked with other unlawful games; yet we 
are to remember, that what was prohibited as 
diſreputabletotheClergy, and unlawful as pro- 
Hibited; in that age when theſe Canons were 
compiled, may, in theſe our times, be nei- 
ther diſreputable, under a diſcreet conduct, 
(which condition is ſuppoſed,) nor unlawful, 
though 
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though literally prohibited, through the open 
and avowed indulgence of thoſe who are the 
guardians of theſe laws. 

Tx credit, we know, or the diſcredit, of 
any actions or behaviours which are in them- 
ſelves of an indifferent nature, depends alto- 
gether upon modes and cuſtoms , peculiar to 
the times, and on the opinions of men which 
are generally governed by thoſe modes and 
cuſtoms. It might be a maxim in former 
ages, that Ecclefiaſtics ought to ſequeſter 
themſelves from all ſecular amuſements, and 
on no account condeſcend to handle a card 

or a dye: and conſequently their doing ſo, 

_ eſpecially in any place of public reſort, 
might give very great offence, Yet the taſte 
of the world is now much altered in this 
reſpect; nor are offences taken at the Clergy, 
as Pehl, forufing theſe diverſions, ſo long 
as they do it with moderation. So that we 
are free from all other reſtraints, as to the 
exerciſe of theſe games, ſave that which 1s 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt in the wording of this Ca- 
non. Yet by this the Clergy can ſcarce be 
thought to be bound: for, ſo far as there 1s 
a relaxation of eccleſiaſtical cenſures, and e- 
ven a ceſſation of enquiry from their Supe- 
riors into their conduct on this article, ſo 
far their obligations to refrain from theſe 
cuſtomary amuſements are relaxed. And, 
although theſe ſpecifying clauſes in the Ca- 
non may not be properly ſaid to be thereby 
5 abrogated, 
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abrogated, yet we may juſtly plead, for our 
non-obſervance of them, that general tacit 
diſpenſation, which I have ſo often referred 
to, in my former diſcourſes, as a ſufficient 
diſcharge, in all caſes, for receding from the 
ſtrictneſs of the letter of the Canons. a 

THERE 1s, therefore, no room left for 
cenſuring thoſe who claim this caſtomary 
indulgence, and make uſe of it, fo long as 
they do it with ſobriety, decency,” and pru- 
dence. For indeed it doth ſtill import them 
to keep within theſe limits, or otherwiſe 
their conduct becomes, hurtful to themſelves, 
and offenſive to others. Whenſcever this 
liberty becomes ſuch a ſnare to us, that it 
tempts us, as the Canon expreſſes it, to oh 
our time idly by day or by night; whene- 
ver it breaks in upon any of the duties of ou 
calling, or puts us under the character an 
denofmination of thoſe who do fiot occup 
thernfelves with honeft ſtudies; in one word, 
whenever it difqualifies us from being ex- 
amples to others in living well and thriitian- 
ly, then it becomes diſreputable ahd blamea- 
ble; is ſure to fall under the cenſüte of all 
conſiderate and diſcerning perſons who ob- 
ſerve it, deſerve the cenſare of our Church- 
Superiors, and would fall under that too, if 
they were ſeaſonably apprized of our fault. 

AND this, I think, is as much as I need to 
ſay on a practice, which, as the times are 
now, depends more upon cuſtom than upon 

"Fe. 
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rule, and is a matter of diſcretion rather than 
of Eccleſiaſtical La. 
AND, as for the laſt Canon, intitled, Mi- 
niſters at no time to forſake their calling, a 
very ſhort comment upon it will ſuffier. 
Trxreg is a Conſtitution, in 1572, * to 
this effect, from whence I ſuppoſe this in the 
preſent Canons is immediately taken: with 
this only difference, that the expreſſion in the 
former, nec ſe aut veſtitu, aut habitu, aut in 
ulld vitæ parte geret pro laico, is thus contract- 
ed in the latter, nec in vitæ ſum inſtituto pro 
laico ſe geret. The meaning of both is evi- 
dently the ſame, viz. that the Miniſtry, being 
once choſen by any man to be his profeſſion, 
muſt be made his profeſſion or chief buſineſs, 
and be diſtinguiſhed from the lay-eſtate in 
all its apparent characters, till that diſtinction 
ſhall by ſome judicial ſentence be taken away. 
Our. entering into Holy Orders is indeed a 
free and voluntary act, but withal it is ſuch 
a ſolemn dedication of the remainder of our 
lives to the ſervice of the Church, as leaves 
us not à liberty to retreat at pleaſure from 
thi duties of the function, or to call off the 
guiſe and external badges of our character, 
fill we are ſtripped of them by ſome act of 


® Semel autem receptus in ſacrum Mini ſterium ab eo im- 
poſtefum non difcedet, nec ſe aut yeſtitu, aut habitu, aut in 
ulla vitæ parte geret pro laĩco. Conſtit. 1572. Gibjon's 
Codex, p. 184. e e 


er 


deprivation, 


ca 
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n,, as ſolemn and authoritative as 
that of our Ordination. 5 


An this, Ithink, is all that is implied 
7 the. words of the Canon, or deducible 
from them. And, that a Miniſter is not 
thereby prohibited from proſecuting any ſtu- 
dies, or exerciſing any arts, that are liberal 
and uſeful, though they be commonly, rank- 
ed among the — or temporal 
ſuch as Law, Phyſic, Surgery, 
and, in ſome circumſtances, Traffic too. + 
Thereare meaſures and degrees within which 
a. Clergyman may employ his peculiar. ta- 
lents for any of theſe ways, with proſit to 
others and with credit to himſelf, without 


menen proper calling or being 


And is quite.conſonant to the ancient Canons. Si quis 
Clericus, f officii ſui ordine, laicam voluerit agere vitam, 
vel ſe milie tradiderit, excommunicationis peaa, feriatur. 
Conc. Tur. c. 5. And that other of the Council of Chalce- 
don — Eos qui Clero ſemel ordinati ſunt,” ſtatuimus nec ad 
militarem expeditionem, nec ad. ſecularem dignitatem poſſe 
venire. , Qui autem hoc audent & non pcenitentia ducti ad id 
revertuntur quod propter Deum prius elegerunt Na 
n. Brveridge's Cod. Canonum, Vol. I. p. 19. 

-+ By the ancient Canons, no employments them, ta baye 

been expreſsly forbidden but that of the Army. By the Apa: 
tolical Canons, the Clergy were forbid reælria Ye ”, 
under pain of depoſition : which Ral/amorn und Zonaras inter- 
pret, not only of bearing arms, but of any kind of employ in 
the military ſervice. But there ſeems no warrant from the 
Canon to extend the word 5 ealia, as ſome would do, (ſee 
Nichels's Sypplement,) to all kinds of ſecular Þufong/? ne/s. 6s 
indeed is there any neceſſity to conſtrue et’ eos: 
another Apoſtolical Canon, of Lay-bufingſi, or 2 
neſs, in general. For this means only what men 2 * at 
their Ordination, viz. the ſtudy of the world and the fleſh. 


A4 2 remiſs 
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remiſs or unfaithful in the diſcharge of his 
en nz , IT: 

IN pro, baſe and ſervile labour is prohibi- 
ted in a former Canon. And every mecha- 
nical employment, in the way of a trade, 1s 
probably included in that prohibition, or, if 
it be not, it is too much of the eſſence of 
lay-bufineſs to be uſed by us without blame 
or diſcredit: only I would obſerve. here, 


that, as the neceſſity of a mans circumſtanites 


is a law of itſelf, when no other expreſs law 
interferes ; ſo, if it can be ſuppoſed to have 
place in this kingdom, where there are legal 
proviſions for the Miniſtry, I ſhould imagme 
that a Clergyman, driven by mere neceſſity 
to ſupport himſeif hy induſtry and labour, 
though in a properly lay buſineſs, would ſtand 


_ abſolyed from all cenſure, eſpecially if he 


did at the ſame time falfil, to the belt of his 


power, the common duties of his vocation.* 


IN a word, a Miniſter muſt do ſomething 
or other to ſhew a behaviour, which may 


juſtly be iterpreted « forſaking, of the calling, 


before he can incur the penalty of this Canon, 
wich oe kee than excmpunicaits. A 


ſentence much too fevere for thoſe-occafional 
£8) 1,9 ,C Re CIT: | Ki: 24 1446 Os! yo ont 


And I apprehend” thus much is impliad in one ef che 
Protefatcors is be fcbfer bea de admilion ee Care by, th 
Bane tiſements of 1564. viz, 1 ſhall not open! interme Ile 
vith any artificers ottupations, as roverouſly ro 5. 


4 4 Bare 
by; having in Ecckflaſtical Living to the ſam f 20 Nobles, 


of above, by year. See Sparrow's Collegions, . 128+ ; g 
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interferings in the occupations of the laity, 
which I have been mentioning; and yet al- 
together juſt and proper to be awarded againſt 
thoſe Who totally, and, as the Canon puts it, 
voluntarily, relinquiſh the Miniſtry. Inſtances 
of ſuck. abdications are, God be thanked, 
very rare. And inftances of this penalty in- 
flicked are rarer ſtill. For which neglect of 
Church-diſcipline, in fo enen and 


unuſyal a caſe, there are, I believe, better 
reaſons to be given, than can be aſſigned for 
the unworthy behaviour for which the cen- 
fure was intended. 3 1 

Ap here, my Brethren, I conclude what 
I had to ſay upon the ſeveral Ecclefiaſtical 
Laws, in which the parochial Clergy are 
more immediately concerned. Among which 
J have not omitted to confider occaſionally 
thoſe ſtatute-laws, too, which any ways re- 
late to the offices of our Miniſtration, as par- 
ticularly on the article of Uniformity, and of 
the obligation to conform to the Ruhric, as 
being Act of Parliament. But, as for the re- 
mainder of the ſtatute-laws, in which indeed 
we are intereſted very much, but which re- 
late only to our temporal rights and poſſeſ- 
fions, and the manner of qualifying ourſelves 
for a legal claim to them, and the ways of 
reaping, maintaining, and holding them, and 
the methods of recovering them vhen loſt 
or unjuſtly detained from us, with every o- 
ther right or privilege belonging to us, 
8 Aaa 2 which 


law: 1 ſay, as to all theſe, thoug h they make, 
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which depends either on common or ſtatute 


when: drawn together, a large 175 which 


Wn not. improperly called Clergyman's Law, 
and likewiſe contain an ample fund of 


profitable knowledge to us, I have two rea- 
ſons: to induce me to forbear making them 
0 ſubject of my diſcourſes to you. 
Wt ONE is, that, indeed, I have mak them 


leaſt part of my own ſtudy and enquiry, 
and am but ill qualified to give you any good 


fs or ſafe directions concerning them. 
Tae other is, that, were I ſo much a 


maſter of them, as to be able to diſcourſe 


never ſo pertinently and ſatisfactorily upon 
them, yet neither is this a court in which 
ſuch law-points ſhould be canvaſſed, for they 


belong properly to the temporal courts; nei- 


ther am I of the profeſſion of thoſe Gentle- 
men whoſe province it is to diſcuſs, at leaſt 
in a public manner, and to determine upon 
ſach matters: neither, laſtly, muſt I ſtand 
unadmoniſhed by what I myſelf have been 
juſt now ſuggeſting about the unſeaſonable- 
neſs of incroaching (except on ſome extraor- 
dinary occaſions) on the proper buſineſs of 
the laity: who are apt enough to remind us 
of our treſpaſs, if they find we ſtray beyond 
the bounds and limits of our vocation. 
They, eſpecially, who lay claim to the buſi- 
neſs now under conſideration as peculiar to 
their own profeſſion, and tax us with going, 


out 


out bf our vd, wheng fer wel take upon us 


Os judgement on ts 6f Common or 


gtatute Law; and indeed with very good rea- 


ſon, ſhould we offer to do ſo in any open 


court. 
I po, tee very willingly reſign this 


the Common Lawyers hands, on whoſe o- 
pinion we may with the moſt ſafety rely, in 
all caſes Head our temporal 
perties are in queſtion, and determinable ! in 
their courts; and we ſhall find it employment 
enough in our on way, nay, and find it dif- 
ficult enough, as I judge by myſelf, to get 
tolerably well acquainted with thoſe other 
laws that come within our proper cognizance, 
being purely eccleſiaſtical, and of imme- 
diate concernment to our Miniſtry. 


A COMPETENCY of this knowledge be- 


comes every Clergyman, though I fear it is 
generally too much lighted and overlooked 


by us, as of little account or conſequence in 


the preſent low and decayed ſtate of Church- 


diſcipline, and under the diſcouragements on 


that the ſtudy and practice of the Canon- 
Law meets with, from the extent of juriſdic- 
tion now claimed by the temporal courts. 
 HoweveER, as the nature of my office re- 
quired that I ſhould turn my thoughts a lit- 
tle more to theſe ſtudies than I ſhould pro- 


dene; and, as it is fit you ſhould ſhare in any 
; benefits, 


| Coat . 1 25 * 2 P 


whole branch of ſtudy and knowledge into 


ghts and pro- 


bably have been inclined otherwiſe to have 
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benefits, be ey gore or leis, that K af 
capable of rea ping from theſe ſtudies; I h 
endeavoured to difcharge my own obligations 
and pay the reſpects Towe to you, by collect- 
ing and propounding che mo uſeful remarks 
upon the Rubrics and AAnons that occurred 
to myſelf in a careful rewſal of them, with 

all the helps to aſſiſt me that eame within 
my reach. I mall be abundantly te- 
eompenſed for any trouble have taken here= 
in, if I may have reaſonable grounds to per 
ſuade myſelf, that you are ſo good 38 to a- 
eept kindly from me what I have, 3 „ 
to the beſt of my abilities, drawn up on theſe | 
fubjects for your conſideration and uſe, 
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